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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 
a (pein organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the 
educational publisher, for the purpose 
of promoting peace, justice and good- 
will among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has 
sought to increase public understanding 
of international problems by an objec- 
tive presentation of the facts of inter- 
national relations. This purpose is ac- 
complished principally through its pub- 
lications and by the maintenance of a 
Documents Library which furnishes on 
request information on current inter- 
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Recently increased attention has been 
focused on American foreign relations 
by study groups organized for the con- 
sideration of actual problems of policy. 
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THE REFUGEE: 
A PROBLEM FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Patrick Murpuy MALIN 


I. Introduction 


In everyday speech, the word “‘refugee’’ means any person who has to 
leave his home because of a general catastrophe — natural or social. 
People whose dislocation was caused, in one way or another, by the second 
world war came to be called ‘‘displaced persons” or “‘DP’s.”’ The largest 
remaining group of such displaced persons is in China, where there are 
perhaps 25,000,000 people who are still living away from their former 
homes; but the problem which they present, though it is almost un- 
imaginably vast and tragic, comes within the jurisdiction of a single nation. 
The same is true of the second largest remaining group, the perhaps 
10,000,000 Soviet citizens who have not returned to their pre-war places 
of residence. The perhaps 8,000,000 Germans recently transferred from 
East Prussia, Silesia, the Sudetenland and other areas into the four zones 
of diminished Germany and Austria pose an international problem; but 
it is being handled by the occupying authorities — jointly or separately. 
Apart from several hundred thousand persons of Chinese nationality 
driven by the war from their homes in non-Chinese portions of Southeast 
Asia and some tens of thousands of Indian nationality, similarly displaced, 
who do not raise vexing political questions, the persons with whom a 
general international organization for uprooted people must deal are 
almost exclusively the perhaps 2,000,000 European refugees — refugees 
in the narrower technical meaning of the term, bristling with political 
complications. 

These refugees are distinguished by the characteristics which through- 
out human history have represented a special — and specially difficult 
—problem. They are outside of their countries of nationality or former 
habitual residence because of fear for life or liberty on account of race, 
religion or political belief, and are not yet firmly re-established. Many of 
them were not refugees in the strict sense when they first left their coun- 
tries, having been removed therefrom by the Germans for forced labor 
or other purposes; these have entered the refugee category while abroad, 
having become unwilling to return home because changes there have cre- 
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ated in them the fear which is the central point in the definition just 
given. Comparatively few of the two million are at present ‘“‘stateless” jn 
law — formally deprived by their governments of their citizenship — but 
nearly all of them are so in fact; that is, they lack the so-called “‘legal and 
political protection,” including consular and diplomatic representation, 
which is ordinarily available to a citizen of one country who is in another 
‘ country for a longer or shorter time, and which is often incalculably 
important to him. 

Refugees thus constitute a problem which is an international projection 
of certain domestic ‘‘minority”’ problems, or — more accurately — cer- 
tain internal situations in which relatively weaker groups are persecuted 
by relatively stronger groups. That is one reason why the refugee prob- 
lem is such a thorny one for organized international treatment; the gov- 
ernment of the country of origin almost always regards the refugee from 
its territory as disloyal and subversive in one degree or another, and con- 
siders any assistance which may be given to him as interference with its 
sovereign right to rule within its own boundaries. Even when the “right 
of asylum,”’ with or without further aid, is accorded in such a way as to 
minimize condemnation, an implication of criticism necessarily remains 
and is resented by the government of the country of origin. When the 
refugee population is large and derived mainly from powerful countries, 
when there are many serious differences and conflicts between the govern- 
ments of the countries of origin and the governments of the countries de- 
siring to extend help to the refugees, when both sets of governments are 
members of the world organization of nations — then conditions are ex- 
tremely conducive to bitter dispute over official international provision 
for what is frequently described as ‘‘a simple humanitarian purpose.” 


Another reason why the refugee problem is a troublesome one for or- © 


ganized international treeztment concerns the countries in which the refu- 
gees re-establish themselves, temporarily or permanently. Their gov- 
ernments — or governing authorities, in the case of the occupied areas, 
where the bulk of today’s refugees are located — may be eager enough to 
claim international support in shouldering the costly burdens of interim 
maintenance or final resettlement, but they are in many instances over- 
ridingly reluctant to expose themselves to external interference in their 
sovereign rights. For example, military governments in Germany resist 
having to share with any other agency the decision as to what food ra- 
tions and civil liberties the refugees should have in their zones, and Latin 
American governments resist having to share with any other agency the 
decision as to what labor contracts and naturalization opportunities the 
refugee immigrants should have in their countries. Indeed, no country 
of potential reception wants to surrender the smallest part of its control 
over even the initial decision to admit or exclude any applicant for im- 
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migration, and the fear that membership in an international refugee 
organization will be interpreted as a moral obligation to receive refugees 
as immigrants operates to make it suspect. Refugees, to the governments 
of the countries in which they wish to re-establish themselves, are not vic- 
tims of a social cataclysm in dire need of extraordinary humanitarian 
measures, but intended workers and citizens, to be tested as such by 
the independent judgment of their prospective new homelands. 

As if those reasons were not sufficient blight, there is a third — and uni- 
versally applicable — reason why organized international treatment of 
the refugee problem requires from its sponsors and administrators the 
patience of saints. It suffers from the inattention of almost everyone, and 
refugees thus become the stepchildren of domestic and foreign politics. 
Even the governments which are most concerned over the welfare of in- 
dividuals and the economic and social and political stability of Europe 
devote few of their resources of personnel and finance to refugee thought 
and action. Despite occasional prolonged periods of highly-publicized 
wrangling over general principles, they do not make up their minds on 
practical policies until the very last minute. The stubborn facts are that 
there are too many other problems of greater size and urgency, and that 
the refugee problem discourages attention because it is disproportionately 
tangled and expensive. Even in the United States — with its humanitarian 
tradition, and its rapidly developing sense of responsibility for world peace, 
with its pressure groups composed of people who are related to the refugee | 
by bonds of family or race or religion or nationality or opinion, and its : 
surplus of prosperity — even in the United States, the advocate of effec- 
tive international aid for the refugees must for the most part plead in vain, 
forced to glean only too little too late. 

Hence, this article is deliberately entitled, not “The International 
Refugee Organization,’ but ‘‘The Refugee: A Problem for International 
Organization.”’ Relatively little attention will be paid to structure, and 
much more to functional analysis. Of course, enthusiasts for the idea that 
international problems ought to be dealt with by international organiza- 
tions are regularly guilty of forgetting that the substance of international 
relations is transcendently more important than the form; but such a 
mistake is perhaps peculiarly glaring and peculiarly dangerous, in regard 
to refugees. Here, the problem is peculiarly the thing — before, during 
and (maybe!) after the organization. The problem not only dictates what 
the organization must try to accomplish, but also dictates (as suggested 
above) whether any international organization to deal with it can long 
endure — and, if so, what kind and under what limitations. At best, 
international organization is likely to be only one of several instru- 
ments which the problem will demand for “solution’’ — or piecemeal 
solutions. 
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II. Chief Groups 


Today’s refugee population is not only larger than it was after the first 
world war, or after the Nazis seized control of Germany in 1933; it is 
much more varied in country of origin and area of present location, in race 
and religion and political belief, and in occupation. Rudimentary appreci- 
ation of its extent and complexity may be served by listing the chief 
groups. 

Firstly, there are the groups which were in existence prior to Septem- 
ber 1939: 1) The so-called Nansen refugees, mostly emigres from Russia 
during or after the Revolution of 1917 and the subsequent civil war, 
but including also Armenians and Assyrians; approximately 300,000 of 
these should probably still be counted as refugees (never having become 
firmly re-established, or having become disestablished again as a result 
of the second world war), and they are located mostly in France, China, 
Iraq, Syria, and the three western zones of Germany and Austria. 2) The 
Germans and Austrians, chiefly Jews, exiled by Nazi oppression; approxi- 
mately 150,000 of these are still not firmly re-established, and are located 
principally in the United Kingdom, France, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Shanghai. 3) The Spanish Republicans, who left Spain at the time of the 
Franco victory in early 193%; approximately 250,000 of these are still 
refugees, and are located mainly in France and North Africa. 

Secondly, there are the dissident “‘non-repatriables’’ remaining from 
the displaced persons of the 1939-45 war: 1) Poles — approximately 
550,000 including the civilians (of whom perhaps 50,000 are Jewish) in the 
three western zones of Germany and Austria and in Italy, the demobilized 
Polish Corps soldiers in the United Kingdom, and the dependents of the 
latter scattered over East Africa and the Middle East. 2) Lithuanians, 
Latvians and Estonians — approximately 200,000, almost all of whom 
are in the three western zones of Germany and Austria and in Sweden. 
3) Ukrainians — approximately 50,000 concentrated in the three western 
zones of Germany and Austria and in Italy. 4) Yugoslavs — approxi- 
mately 50,000, also predominantly in the three western zones of Germany 
and Austria and in Italy. 

Thirdly, there are the persons who have left their homes since the ces- 
sation of hostilities: 1) Polish Jews — approximately 150,000, in over- 
whelming majority in the three western zones (particularly the American 
zones) of Germany and Austria and in Italy. 2) Anti-government Yugo- 
slavs and Albanians — approximately 150,000, to be found especially in 
the three western zones of Austria and Italy. Whether their numbers will 
increase, and whether they will be followed by other groups, will depend 
on those ‘‘internal situations in which relatively weaker groups are per- 
secuted by relatively stronger groups’ which were described in ‘the 
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introduction as the source of the refugee problem. Preventing the exist- 
+ ence or development of such situations is not a specific and separable task, 
first but one involving all of the means by which social tensions are slackened. 


it is Very little can be done toward this end from outside a given country, 
1 race but the most significant contribution is probably the promotion of wide- 
preci- spread economic well-being; “minorities’’ tend to suffer least when there 
chief is “enough to go around.” 

Consider other manifestations of variety among those pre-war, war, 
ytem- , and post-war groups: the Russian Nansen refugees are Eastern Orthodox 
vussia in religious affiliation, ‘‘conservative’’ in political convictions and notably 

war, diverse in occupation — from erstwhile ambassadors without visible means 
00 of of support to the proverbial taxi-cab drivers. The German and Austrian 
come Jews represent many gradations of religious belief and non-belief, are 
result | “liberal”? and non-Zionist, and belong to the middle or upper-middle pro- 
hina, |, fessional and commercial classes. The Spanish Republicans range from 
) The devout Catholics to militant atheists, incline toward “‘radical’’ social 
TOXi- philosophies, and are peasants or artisans. The non-Jewish Poles, the 
cated Ukrainians and the Yugoslavs are Roman Catholic or Eastern Orthodox, 
and | conservative, and peasants or artisans or members of the professional 
fthe | classes; so are the Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians — with some Prot- 


still estants, and a host of independent farmers, added for good measure. The 
Polish Jews are strict religionists, Zionists and small traders. The Alba- 
from nians are Moslems! 


ately Certainly, it can be argued with ampler justification than ever before 
n the that the refugee problem exists per se. The very multiplicity of groups 
lized should logically free the general question from the tumult and shouting 
f the for and against a particular group, and persuade the governments and 
ians, peoples of the world that a comprehensive and impartial treatment is 
hom indispensable. Logic is not yet sure-fire in politics, but it may be that vari- 
‘den. ety will command enough interest to insure a genuine international or- 
stern ganization for a while. 

roxi- 


III, Assistance Required 


From one quarter or another, refugees as a whole need three types of 
ces- | assistance: 1) Care and maintenance — food, clothing, shelter, medical, 


1any 





yver- educational, recreational and other welfare services; and employment 
‘ican (often with antecedent training or retraining) — in order that they may 
ugo- once again provide their own care and maintenance. At present, in the 
y in three western zones of Germany and Austria and in Italy, this basic assist- 
will ance involves the necessity of administering large camps or other centers; 
vend | and both for the sake of certain items in this basic assistance and for the 
per- sake of the re-establishment and protection to be mentioned below, there 


‘the must be considerable detailed registration of the refugees’ backgrounds, 
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qualifications and prospects. 2) Re-establishment — repatriation to coun- 
tries of nationality or former habitual residence, absorption into countries 
of present location, or resettlement in still other countries, either as in- 
dividual workers in agriculture, industry, commerce and the professions, 
or as members of agricultural colonies. All such measures of re-establish- 
ment require negotiations (usually protracted) with the governments or 
governing authorities of the countries concerned, especially where re- 
settlement is involved; and, where either repatriation or resettlement is 
involved, procedure for handling all of the details of movement. 3) Legal 
and political protection in countries of present location and in countries 
of resettlement, until firm re-establishment is attained — as much as 
possible of that representation of rights and legitimate interests as would 
be afforded by the diplomatic and consular officials of the refugees’ coun- 
tries of nationality if they were not — in law or in fact — stateless. Out- 
standing among the rights and interests to be protected are those of em- 
ployment and rations and social benefits, the issuance of identity and 
travel documents, and the acquisition of settled-residence status and 
finally a new citizenship. 

Not all of the refugee groups require assistance under all of the headings 
or sub-headings mentioned above. For example, only a few of the Nansen 
refugees in France and China need help in matters of care and mainte- 
nance; and, although events since 1939 have caused many of them to desire 
to move elsewhere, they are still comparatively well settled where they are. 
Roughly the same is true of the Spanish Republicans, with the distinction 
that they look forward to returning home whenever a sufficiently favor- 
able change occurs in the government of Spain. However, even these two 
groups stand in need of international protection of their rights and legiti- 
mate interests; and it is generally true that all the other groups listed 
above are in need of some measure of assistance in matters of maintenance 
and re-establishment as well as protection. 

Throughout each of these three types of assistance, service is needed on 
two levels — painstaking case work with the individual refugee, and large- 
scale administration and negotiation. Refugees need ‘‘a ministry of all 
the talents,” drawn from all quarters. 


IV. Before the International Refugee Organization 


It was the Russian, French, British and American armies which reduced 
the war-displacement problem to manageable proportions — repatriating 
perhaps 10,000,000 persons from Germany and Austria between the 
spring and autumn of 1945; and it has been the American, British and 
French zonal authorities who have furnished the bulk of the material 
supplies necessary for the care and maintenance of the “non-repatriables”’ 
remaining in their regions. On a smaller scale, the British and American 
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) coun- Control Commission in Italy has had the same responsibility there since 
untries | 1943; and, in the Middle East and East Africa, the British Army bore a 
asin- | similar burden from 1942 to 1944. Imperfections in what has been accom- 
ssions, plished by these national military organizations could be detailed from 
ablish- now until Doomsday, especially by leisured observers far removed in 
nts or time and space from the thick of things; but there is at least one inter- 
re re- national civil servant who would like, on behalf of the displaced persons 
ent is themselves and on behalf of those who work for them outside the military 
Legal, ranks, to register his profound and humble gratitude that so much was 
intries done so well and so promptly by men who were mightily preoccupied 
ich as and who were naturally unacquainted with the problem which was 
would dumped on them. True enough, they had advantages which no civilian or- 
coun- ganization — national or international, public or private — possesses; but 
, Out- they are at any rate to be credited with making good use of those ad- 
fem- , vantages. The residual refugee problem is strikingly different from the 
y and one at which they labored, but its size is, because of them, far smaller 
3 and than it might have been. 

The chief function of UNRRA‘! in relation to displaced persons has 
dings been to provide administrative, medical and welfare staffs for assembly 
ansen | centers in the three western zones of Germany and Austria, and in Italy 
rinte- and the Middle East. It has also provided some material supplies — in 
lesire fairly large proportions in Austria and Italy. It has carried out its own 
y are. repatriation program for Greek, Yugoslav and Polish displaced per- 
ction sons who were in the Middle East, and for Jewish refugees in Shanghai, 
AVOTr- and in Germany and Austria it has energetically cooperated with the 
two authorities of the three western zones in encouraging and facilitating the 
agiti- repatriation which has occurred since the autumn of 1945, particularly 
isted | by making two or three months’ food rations available for Polish re- 
ance patriates in the autumn of 1946 and the spring of 1947. Everyone outside 

| of UNRRA looking in delights to demonstrate how much better a job it 

d on should have done than it has done, in relation to displaced persons as well 
urge- as in other fields; but there is at least one outsider, with exceptional 
f all opportunities for looking in, who would like partly to atone for his malice 
by directing attention to two outstanding facts — which are instructive 

1 for the future of all international welfare organizations. UNRRA has 

not been a super-state, but only an instrumentality of governments, con- 

iced trolled by the policies of those governments — which have been busy 
ting | about many things, some of them contravening the job UNRRA was the- 
the | oretically told to do. Moreover, it had to recruit its staff in an era of un- 

and precedented manpower shortage. It is salutary for the people and press 
rial | and parliaments of the world to set high and even higher standards for the 
les” 1 For a summary of UNRRA’s work, see International Organization, I, p. 181-183, also this 


can | issue, p. 555. 
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performance of international officials, but common sense as well as 
charity should counsel them not to squander their mental and spiritual 
strength in upbraiding those who have failed to reach the mark. 

§ As for the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, its care and 
maintenance program has been limited to relatively small financial 
grants (channelled as a rule through voluntary organizations) in those 
areas and for those groups not covered by military and UNRRA pro- 
grams — chiefly Jewish and Spanish Republican refugees in France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Spain and Portugal, and (in June 1947, with 
camp administration responsibility) dissident non-repatriables in Italy. 
The Committee has specialized in the other two types of assistance. It 
has provided financial and other aid toward the transportation of individ- 
uals and families from the above-mentioned countries, as well as from 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the Middle East, and Shanghai, to countries 
of resettlement; and it has negotiated agreements with reception countries 
in Latin America and elsewhere for the immigration of larger numbers — 
maintaining staffs in the three western zones of Germany and Austria to 
aid in their selection, and chartering ships for their passage. It has carried 
on legal and political protection activities in all the areas mentioned, plus 
some others — notably in hammering out at two international confer- 
ences an agreement on an identity and travel document to supplement the 
old ‘‘ Nansen passport.” In this connection it should be mentioned that 
the work of the High Commissioner for Refugees under the Protection of 
the League of Nations, in succession to the original work of Dr. Nansen, 
came to an end under League auspices on December 31, 1946,* and was 
thereafter carried on by the Intergovernmental Committee.‘ With the 
exception of grants from a small Humanitarian Fund, and miscellaneous 
service in the coordination of voluntary aid and in the exploration of 
resettlement possibilities, the work of the High Commissioner was that 
of legal and political protection, mainly for Nansen and German and 
Austrian refugees. 

Civilian branches of individual governments have played a large part 
in assisting refugees. For example, the United States Government, through 
its War Refugee Board which functioned from early 1944 until late 1945, 
succeeded in arranging the rescue of several thousand Jews caught in the 


2 For a summary of the work of the Inter- 
governmental Committee, see International 
Organization, I, p. 144-5 and 382; also, this 
issue, p. 556. 

3 See International Organization, I, p. 
141-2. 

The High Commissioner for Refugees 
under the Protection of the League of Nations 
from 1939 to 1946 was Sir Herbert Emerson, 
formerly Governor of the Punjab; and the 
Deputy High Commissioner was Dr. G. G. 


Kullmann, a Swiss jurist. They also served 
the Intergovernmental Committee, without 
remuneration, as Director and Senior Assist- 
ant Director respectively; and whatever suc- 
cess it had was due preponderantly to them. 
Sir Herbert is now retiring on account of age, 
but Dr. Kullmann is an important member 
of the secretariat of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. 
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then-occupied or satellite countries of Southeast Europe; the British Gov- 
ernment has assumed responsibility for maintenance and transportation 
to resettlement countries of the demobilized Polish Corps soldiers; and 
the British, French, Dutch, Swedish and Swiss Governments have given 
grants-in-aid to voluntary organizations working on boundaries. But it is 
the voluntary organizations themselves, notably the Jewish philanthropic 
agencies centering in the United States, which — together with the 
friends and relatives of the refugees, individually — have borne the burden 
of the heat of the day in assisting the maintenance and reestablishment 
of the pre-1939 refugee groups. 

That assistance must continue, and increase, if those groups and the 
now added war and post-war groups are to have even a bare chance for 
survival and a fresh start, and if the body of Europe is not to be poisoned 
indefinitely by its undigested exiles. With the best conceivable luck, the 
funds available to governmental and intergovernmental agencies will be 
severely restricted; and private philanthropy, notably among Roman 
Catholics in the United States, must enlarge greatly to fill the gap. 


V. The International Refugee Organization 


From January until December 1946, the United Nations, through the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and the Special 
Committee on Displaced Persons and Refugees, were sporadically but 
strenuously engaged in framing the constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization ® as a “non-permanent” specialized agency. The 
reader should at this juncture revert to the text of the constitution and 
read at least the Preamble, Articles 1-4 and 10 and Annex I.* Space here is 
devoted to comments on two of the functional factors which have vitally 
affected the construction of the new organization — designed to take over 
from the military, UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Committee — 
and will vitally affect its operation. 

The first of those perennial factors is the fundamental difference be- 
tween the Slavic countries of origin and the countries of Western Europe, 
the British Commonwealth and the United States, regarding the place of 
individual freedom in the scheme of things. What the Slavic countries of 
origin would really like is that all persons displaced during the war and 
afterwards — with the significant exception of the Polish Jews — should 
be repatriated, by force if necessary; this does not mean that those govern- 
ments wish to impose penalties of lesser or greater severity on all persons 
who have been unwilling to return, but it does mean that they are des- 
perately short of manpower to repair the devastation of war, and that 
they heartily dislike having disaffected nationals beyond their frontiers. 


5 See International Organization, I, p. 137 * See this issue, p. 577f. 
and 359. 
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The majority of governments having decided against them, in favor of the 
principle that bona fide refugees should have freedom of choice, what the 
Slavic governments would have liked as second choice is that international 
aid should be confined to the one purpose of repatriating those who freely 
choose to return. The majority of governments having once more decided 
against them in favor of providing international aid also for maintenance 
and resettlement and legal and political protection, the Slavic governments 
concentrated on insisting that certain classes of persons should be rigidly 
excluded from international aid and that eligibility and ineligibility 
should be defined in elaborate detail. For the sake of general United Na- 
tions harmony, and in the hope of insuring a broadly inclusive interna- 
tional refugee organization, its proponents agreed to many wordings which 
— whatever their logical merits — promise to plague the new organization 
with administratively impossible hair-splitting. 

None of the Slavic governments has as yet indicated its intention of 
joining the new organization, but they are not left without influence over 
its operations. Under Article 9 (1), of the constitution, ‘‘due regard shall 
be paid to the importance . . . of employing an adequate number of per- 
sons from the countries of origin of the displaced persons.’’ Furthermore, 
under Article 10 (8), “‘the administrative budget of the Organization shall 
be submitted annually to the General Assembly of the United Nations for 
such review and recommendations as the General Assembly may deem 
appropriate. The agreement under which the Organization shall be 
brought into relationship with the United Nations . . . may provide 
. . . for the approval of the administrative budget by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations.” Finally, if one or more of the Slavic gov- 
ernments should join the International Refugee Organization, it would 
probably be elected to the Executive Committee and find ready at hand 
the provisions of Article 7, which give that Committee the power to 
participate importantly in detailed administration. 

The second of the perennially important factors is finance. In the pro- 
visional budget for the first financial year, there is $5,000,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses, $150,000,000 for operational expenses apart from large- 
scale resettlement (mostly for the care and maintenance in the three 
western zones of Germany and Austria), and $5,000,000 for large-scale 
resettlement expenses (for agricultural colonization) — contributions to the 
last item being voluntary, and not a contractual obligation incident to 
membership. Though it is impossible to calculate just how much the 
military authorities have been spending on material supplies and on many 
sorts of ancillary services connected with displaced persons, it is unani- 
mously agreed by those competent to judge that the ordinary operational 
budget of $150,000,000 falls far short of the total annual expenditure on 
displaced persons by the army, UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Com- 
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of the mittee. The budgeted figure may well be the largest which could have been 
it the | attained without wrecking the possibility of having an international refu- 
‘ional | gee body with a membership of more than a few nations, but it neverthe- 
freely less presages a drastic reduction in the amount of assistance given to the 
cided persons who now become the concern of the International Refugee Organi- 
ance zation. By inheritance from the Intergovernmental Committee, under the 
nents Final Act of the Paris Conference on Reparation in December 1945 and 
gidly subsequent negotiations, the International Refugee Organization will have 
bility —‘ the disposal of funds allocated for the benefit of non-repatriable victims 
| Na- of Nazi persecution — these funds to be derived from the liquidation of 
erna- German assets in neutral countries, non-monetary gold under the control 
vhich of Allied Military Authorities, and certain assets formerly belonging to 
ation Nazi victims who have died without discoverable heirs. Though the 

amount and date of availability of funds from the latter two sources 
on of are impossible to gauge, it seems likely that the first source will yield 
over about $25,000,000 in the near future; but these funds are almost all ear- 
shall | marked for Jewish refugees, and are not included in the provisional budget 
“per- of the International Refugee Organization, whose provision for such 
nore, refugees is thus less than it would otherwise have had to be. 
shall | Bad as the superficial facts of the provisional budget may be, they do not 
sfor | exhaust the tale of woe. Membership in the organization is unlikely to be 
leem large enough to provide more than 75-80% of that budget during the 
1 be first year of operation from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948; and the uncer- 
vide tainty of what Congress and other appropriating bodies will do in future 
_ As- years worries even those who are most sanguine regarding the speed of 
gov- repatriation, absorption and resettlement. Apropos of resettlement, it 
ould should be noted that the constitutional requirement that expenditure 
1and on large-scale resettlement must depend on voluntary contributions 





r to | means in effect that such agricultural colonization will be limited to what 
can be financed by funds which the American Government and American 


pro- private organizations can be persuaded to invest in such enterprises. Of 


inis- course, it may still be hoped that a number of additional countries will join 
rge- the organization, but most of them are likely to be countries of potential 
hree | reception — and there is a constitutional provision which will operate to 
cale prevent their adherence from swelling the cash resources of the organi- 
» the zation, namely that expenditures and investments which reception 
t to countries may make in settling refugees in their territories may be counted 
the | toward their contractual obligations. 
any | For a while, it seemed doubtful whether there would ever be an Interna- 
ani- tional Refugee Organization to be worried about complicated eligibility 
ynal clauses and straitened budgets; the constitution had been — after all was 
on said and done — adopted by large majority in the General Assembly last 


om- December, but when the Preparatory Commission met in mid-February, 
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only eleven governments had signed. Now (July 15), however, there are 
twenty: the United States, the United Kingdom, and France; Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand; Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Iceland; Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Panama; China, the Philippines and Liberia. Seven of them 
have ratified, or signed without reservation: the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, Iceland, Guatemala and China, 
South Africa, Denmark and Sweden, Luxembourg, and Switzerland may 
be confidently expected to join in due course; perhaps Greece and Ireland, 
and quite a few more Latin-American countries. The Slavic countries 
will probably never join, for the reasons outlined in the introductory see- 
tion of this article and earlier in this section, despite the fact that it 
might well be to their interest to have their disaffected nationals enabled to 
leave the cockpit of Central Europe. India and Pakistan and the Middle 
Eastern countries also will probably never join, because of the Palestine 
issue, the financial burden, and general lack of interest. The Latin-Ameri- 
can countries which have not yet signed may delay a long time, or never 
join, for the reasons outlined in the introductory section of this article 
and because the voluntary character of contributions to large-scale re- 
settlement expenditure reduces the practical benefits which they expect 
from the international organization; they recognize that a skilled inter- 
national secretariat can aid them in selecting good immigrants, and in 
developing their countries economically, but they shrewdly reckon on it 
eagerly offering them such services anyhow — without their being mem- 
bers. But seven of the Latin-American reception countries, three of the 
British Dominion reception countries, two Asiatic countries and one 
African country have already joined — for a variety of motives, one sus- 
pects, but not without some desire to support international organization 
in general. They lend that support to the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the countries of Northwest Europe — countries of asylum and 
military-occupation responsibility which would be left to deal with the 
problem by themselves if there were no international organization, coun- 
tries of liberty and internationalism and humanitarianism, countries of 
cosmopolitan population and of (at least relative) prosperity. In compari- 
son with what has ever before been done by a long-term international or- 
ganization, refugees of many groups will have a good deal more money 
spent on them by a respectable number of nations for quite a variety of 
services, and believers in international organization should take modest 
consolation in finding this still-far-from-perfect world capable of that much 
progress. 

Such progress will need repeated consolidation by executive action, and 


| 


this has begun under the direction of the Preparatory Commission. At its | 


first session in February, it appointed as executive secretary Mr. Arthur J. 
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Altmeyer, whom the United States government was willing to release for 
several months from his duties as head of the Social Security Board; and 
he has been at work with a small band of helpers, most of them loaned 
by UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Committee..At its second session 
in May, the Preparatory Commission — under the provisions of the In- 
terim Arrangement, and in anticipation of the requisite number of rati- 
fications and the requisite proportion of budget contributions — author- 
ized the executive secretary to commence actual operations on July 1, 
taking over the responsibilities of UNRRA and the Intergovernmental 
Committee, and some of the responsibilities of the military authorities. 
Eight nations have underwritten the necessary funds, as advances on their 
prescribed contributions to the International Refugee Organization pro- 
visional first-year budget. Geneva has been chosen as temporary head- 
quarters, and UNRRA and Intergovernmental Committee personnel 
(already considerably reduced in number, and prospectively in many 
cases in salary) have been tentatively employed for three months as the 
bulk of the new staff. It may be hoped that, well before this article is pub- 
lished, the necessary additional ratifications and appropriations will have 
been forthcoming, and that the International Refugee Organization will 
have become a firm reality. Then its General Council will have to appoint 
a Director-General, who will probably be Mr. William Hallam Tuck, 
an American citizen of wide business and international relief and re- 
habilitation experience, and Mr. Altmeyer’s recent successor as head of the 
Preparatory Commission secretariat. 


VI. Reestablishment Prospects 


The criterion of success to be applied to the work of the International 
Refugee Organization — along with the work of individual governments, 
voluntary organizations, friends and relatives — is, of course, how quickly 
it can be brought to a conclusion. Care and maintenance and legal and 
political protection may be superlatively done, and still the record will be 
one of stark failure unless the refugees become firmly reestablished. What 
are the prospects for resettlement (overseas and in Western Europe), for 
absorption (in Western Europe and in Germany and Austria), and for 
repatriation to the countries of nationality or former habitual residence? 

Palestine is where the large majority of Polish Jews wish to go, but 
even if the long-postponed and now — perhaps — imminent political de- 
cision is such as to allow an increase in immigration, it is unlikely that even 
the widely-publicized figure of 100,000 will be attained short of three to 
five years. Certainly a subsequent larger influx of Polish or other East 
European immigration into Palestine would depend in practice on in- 
creased American loans or subsidies and on favorable environing develop- 
ments in Middle Eastern economic and political life. 
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The United States is the first choice for the large majority of all the 
other groups, besides the Spanish Republicans. Hearings are now pro- 
ceeding on a bill which would enable 100,000 displaced persons to enter the 
United States annually in the next four years, over and above the quotas; 
but from this distance (Switzerland) it seems unlikely that more than a 
tiny fraction of the proposed liberalization will be enacted into law if 
any at all. Our German and Austrian quotas have a combined annual total 
of approximately 27,000, and our Polish quota is about 6,000; so it is 
probable that a good many of the still-unsettled German and Austrian 
Jews will enter the United States rather rapidly, and that there will also be 
a steady small influx of Poles, non-Jewish and Jewish. But the quotas 
applicable to Nansen, Baltic, Ukrainian and Yugoslav refugees are 
infinitesimal. ; 

In Latin America, the Intergovernmental Committee has bequeathed 


to the International Refugee Organization agreements with Brazil, Ven- , 


ezuela, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia; and one with Bolivia is in 
prospect. Two ship-loads of refugee-emigrants from Germany and Austria 
have already (July 1) left for Brazil, and one for Venezuela; and it seems 
probable that the former country will have received a total of at least 5,000 
by the end of the year, and the latter from 10,000 to 15,000 — with prob- 
ably more to come later in both cases. Chile and Peru are each aiming to 
take about 5,000 families over the course of the next two or three years, 
Ecuador and Colombia and Bolivia several hundred. Argentina, after a 
visit by an exploratory mission of the Intergovernmental Committee, has 


sent a survey party to Europe, and will probably agree to admit a consider- | 


able number of Yugoslavs and Poles, especially from Italy. Uruguay isstill 
considering the suggestions made by the Intergovernmental Committee; 
and the practical prospects in Paraguay — which in principle has a most 
intense desire for immigrants — depend on an adjustment of the current 
civil war, and on the availability of outside financial, technical and manage- 
rial aid in large-scale colonization (perhaps from the International Basie 
Economy Corporation, headed by Nelson Rockefeller). Mexico, Central 


America and the West Indian countries remain to be investigated, but itis , 
unlikely — for a variety of reasons — that they will provide great opportu- | 


nity for resettlement in the predictable future. Generally speaking, the 
Latin American countries prefer Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese as 
immigrants; but it may be hoped that upward of 100,000 Poles, Balts, 
Ukrainians and Yugoslavs will find new homes in this part of the world 
during the next two or three years. 

Though the British Dominions have gone farthest in developing popu- 
lar consciousness of the need for immigration for economic and defense 
purposes, they wish to secure as much as possible from the mother 
country and from other countries of Northwest Europe. However, Can- 
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ada is already taking 2,000 demobilized Polish Corps soldiers, 6,000 
relatives of Canadian citizens, and 5,000 textile workers, sugar beet farm- 
ers and lumbermen from among the displaced persons. Australia and New 
Zealand are also admitting Polish Corps soldiers and relatives of persons 
resident in their countries, and South Africa has established selection 
boards in London, The Hague and Rome. All in all, the four dominions 
may be expected to receive in the neighborhood of 50,000 refugees during 
the next two or three years — mainly Poles, Balts, Ukrainians, and Ger- 
man and Austrian Jews. 

Other overseas areas — for example, Alaska and the colonial territories 
in Africa — hold out little substantial hope; in some Europeans would 
find the climate intolerable, in others the governing class is small and 
refuses to be inundated by additional population which — though non- 
native — would dilute the dominant strain, and in almost all the cost of 
resettlement would be prohibitive. For all overseas resettlement, there is 
at present, and there may be well into the future, a great shortage of 
passenger shipping. And the social climate is very different from what 
it was in the days of astronomical totals of immigrants pouring into the 
“new” countries of the world in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. The advance of industrialization, even where it is far from com- 
plete, has produced vested interests among workers already established 
in those countries, and a pervasive community fear of unemployment. 
National societies think of their racial, religious and political pattern as 
fixed, and dread the importation of Europe’s feuds. (Unofficial anti- 
Semitism is rising almost everywhere.) Hence, though reception countries 
are beginning to realize that the refugees are not typically a mass of 
miserable and demoralized human beings, but a reservoir of sturdy and 
independent-minded workers of many crafts, the emphasis is sure to be 
kept on careful individual selection by the reception countries’ own repre- 
sentatives. On the other hand, the refugees’ own standards as to what life 
should be for them — and quickly — in the new country have noticeably 
risen since the legendary pioneering decades; and certainly no interna- 
tional body could in 1947 risk the oppobrium which would follow sending 
even its most forlorn clients into conditions which the Irish immigrants 
fleeing the potato famine and political oppression of 1847 would have 
regarded as somewhere near Paradise. (Perhaps the International Labor 
Organization’s fledgling Committee on Permanent Migration and Settle- 
ment may encourage the resumption of large-scale movement without 
the threat of overmuch disequilibrium.) 

For these reasons, and because the countries of Northwestern Europe 
are experiencing at least a temporary post-war manpower deficit, the focus 
of attention has shifted to them. The Netherlands, Norway and Sweden 
are arranging either to retain the refugees now within their borders, or to 
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welcome moderately large additions, or both — particularly Balts and 
German and Austrian Jews, among them several hundred orphans; evep 


Switzerland, which has done yeoman service for refugees of many sorts | 


for many years but which has always insisted that they must all eventually 
leave, is showing signs of being willing to keep a chosen few of those now 
there — chiefly German and Austrian Jews. Belgium has agreed to take 
some 35,000 families from the American and British zones of Germany 
and Austria — especially Baltic and Polish miners. France could absorb 
permanently several hundred thousand mining, construction and me. 
chanical workers, if it were not for its Communist-controlled labor 
federation, which for a while seemed likely to bring about the ironical situa- 
tion that the only beneficiaries of France’s need for immigration would 
be the erstwhile enemy Italians and Germans; but it now seems quite pos- 
sible that some 50,000 Poles and Yugoslavs will be admitted into metro- 
politan France during the next year or so, and that about 10,000 Nansen 
and other refugees from the French occupation zones will go to Tunis and 
Morocco. Across the channel from France, the United Kingdom has begun 
to take Balts and Poles at the rate of 15,000 a month, and plans to pursue 
this policy indefinitely. 

All in all, the picture for the next three to five years seems to be this: 


The Nansen and Spanish Republican refugees will largely remain where | 


they are in a quasi-settled state. The German and Austrian Jews will be 
absorbed where they are, or will be resettled in the United States or Brit- 
ish Dominions. About half of the million non-Jewish Poles, Balts, Ukrain- 
ians and Yugoslavs now in Germany, Austria and Italy, will be at least 
temporarily resettled in Northwest Europe or permanently resettled in 
Latin-America or the British Dominions. Something over a third of the 
Polish Jews will be resettled in Palestine. 

That would leave a hard core of “‘the hard core” in Germany and Aus- 
tria as the chief residual problem. Some of those now there will doubtless 
stay, but the low level of prosperity and the mutual distrust between them 
and the local population would cause such distress and probably crime 
that the occupying forces would be disinclined to acquiesce in a large 


| 


number remaining permanently. Moreover, partly because their resettle- | 


ment hopes will have been disappointed and their future in Germany will 
look so bleak, and partly because they will receive reasonably good reports 
from home, a good many of the Poles who would otherwise form a part 


of the hardest core will from now on follow the footsteps of those already | 
repatriated; and the guess may be hazarded that, even though they have | 


stayed away so long, most of them will be quite unmolested. The Balts, 
Ukranians and Yugoslavs will probably have a different story; they will 
stay in Germany and Austria except as they gradually find opportunities 
elsewhere. The large remnant of incredibly suffering Polish Jewry which 
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will be in Germany and Austria in 1950 (perhaps augmented meanwhile 
by further “‘infiltration’’) will represent the quintessence of the tragedy 
of all refugees — frightened of going home, despising and hating as well 
as being despised and hated in their ‘temporary location,” barred from 
other lands. They may also constitute one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of the occupying authorities, particularly in the American zones 
where they tend to concentrate. There is no single ‘‘solution,”’ therefore, 
but a number of piecemeal solutions; with good luck and good manage- 
ment, there may be considerable progress (and considerable reduction of 
maintenance cost) in three to five years, but with much personal misery 
social instability left over. 











THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND THE UNITED NATIONS: 
PROGRESS REPORT I 


WALTER R. SHARP 


The pattern of relations between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies has now been developed to a point where some comparison of the 
theory of the Charter with emerging practice may be useful. By mid- 
summer 1947 the Economic and Social Council had held four sessions. Its 
structure of commissions and subcommissions had been substantially 
established and the first round or so of meetings completed. Formal agree- 
ments, as envisaged by Articles 57 and 63 of the Charter, had been con- 
cluded with four specialized agencies ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and 
ICAO — all of which were going concerns. Negotiations to this end were 
slowly progressing with the Bank and the Fund. A seventh agency (WHO), 
although still in the preparatory stage, had begun negotiations with a 
view to the eventual conclusion of an agreement, while the constituent 
instrument of the International Trade Organization, then in the final 
drafting phase at Geneva, was certain to call for the establishment of a 
formal connection between ITO and the United Nations. The IRO, 
though a United Nations creation and declared by its basic instrument to 
be a “‘specialized agency”’ within the meaning of Article 57, belongs in a 
different category because of its temporary character. 

All but one of these eight permanent agencies, in one way or another, 
were created by the United Nations. Five of them — FAO, Bank, Fund, 
ICAO, UNESCO — are the result of joint action taken by various United 
Nations governments prior to San Francisco. WHO and ITO were initially 
sponsored by the Economic and Social Council acting under the provi- 
sions of Articles 59 and 62 of the Charter. The only pre-war institution 
thus far admitted to the official circle of United Nations specialized 
agencies is the ILO. That it has “wide international responsibilities,” 
within the meaning of Article 57, is scarcely open to question. Not so 
much can be said of two other pre-war agencies with which the Council 
has recently entered into negotiations for an agreement: the Universal 


Dr. WaLTER R. SHarp, Professor of Government at the College of the City of New York, is 
Administrative Consultant for the Interim Commission of the World Health Organization. A 
former advisor with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, he attended 
the San Francisco Conference, and was Secretary-General of the first annual conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. Opinions expressed in this article are the author’s and not 
necessarily those of any United Nations agency with which he is or has been connected. A 
second part of this report on the specialized agencies by Dr. Sharp will appear in the Febru- 
ary, 1948, issue of International Organization. 
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Postal Union and the International Telecommunications Union.' In 
taking this step, ECOSOC would appear to have adopted a broader inter- 
pretation of the categories of agencies encompassed by the terms of Ar- 
tice 57 than probably was the intention of the makers of the Charter. 
Clearly, the jurisdiction of both of these institutions is quite technical in 
nature and decidedly limited as to scope.? On the other hand, the Council 
has thus far not shown an inclination to elevate other pre-war interna- 
tional bureaus or unions to “specialized agency”’ status, or to devolve 
upon an autonomous agency the task of administering the non-political 
functions of the League of Nations which have been transferred to the 
United Nations. 

The family of specialized agencies, if negotiations and plans now under 
way all eventuate in formal agreements, will shortly embrace ten perma- 
nent organizations concerned with four major areas of international eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural cooperation. Responsibility for action within 
these four fields will be distributed agency-wise substantially as follows: 


production, trade, and finance — ITO, FAO, Bank, Fund 
communications and transport — ICAO, UPU, ITU 

living standards, health and welfare — ILO, WHO, and FAO 
education and understanding — UNESCO 


Not only will the jurisdiction of individual agencies overlap within these 
fields, but to a considerable extent from one field to another. This is notably 
the case with FAO, whose province includes both producer and consumer 
aspects of food and other agricultural commodities; there are also other 
examples which will be noted later. Each organization, moreover, will 
have its own ‘‘sovereign”’ policy-making assembly or conference, its own 
executive board or council, its own administrative and technical staffs; 
and for some time to come at least there will be variations in membership 
between the United Nations and the different agencies, as well as among 
themselves. To date none of the Soviet republics has joined any of the 
functional agencies. The permanent (or interim) headquarters of the nine 
agencies now at work are scattered in six different cities on two sides of 
the Atlantic: Paris, Geneva, and Berne in Europe; Washington, Montreal, 
and New York in North America. Only one agency, the Interim Commis- 
sion of WHO, has thus far established its central office at the seat of the 





1The Twelfth Congress of the Postal 
Union, meeting in Paris (May 1947), ap- 
proved the affiliation of the Union with the 
United Nations, and it was anticipated that 
the Telecommunications Union, meeting in 
Atlantic City, would shortly take similar 
action. 

2In the “Observations on Relationships 
with Specialized Agencies”’ contained in the 
Report of the Preparatory Commission of the 


United Nations, a distinction was made be- 
tween “‘specialized agencies"’ in the sense of 
Article 57, and other ‘“‘intergovernmental 
agencies,’’ whether brought into relationship 
with United Nations or not. The Preparatory 
Commission nevertheless admitted that cases 
might arise in which it would be desirable to 
formalize the relationship of the latter type 
of agency with the United Nations. 
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United Nations, and it is by no means certain even that this organization, 
once it attains permanent status, will keep its headquarters in Manhattan. 

Such is the context within which the problem of coordination has to be 
tackled by the Economic and Social Council. It faces a specialized agency 
picture consisting of a loose congeries of autonomous organizations, physi- 
cally dispersed in relation to the United Nations and one another, and 
charged by their respective constitutions with responsibility for handling 
a great variety of activities, many of which are vaguely defined and some 
of which (e.g., UNESCO) are sweepingly broad. 

The text of the Charter enumerates various procedures which ECOSOC 
may employ for the purpose of facilitating inter-agency coordination. 
One of these procedures is mandatory: the Council must ‘‘set up commis- 
sions in economic and social fields and for the promotion of human rights, 
and such other commissions as may be required for the performance of its 
functions”’ (Article 68). The other types of action it may use are all per- 
missive. These include the negotiation of formal agreements with spe- 
cialized agencies (Article 63); provision for reciprocal participation in 
meetings and consultation as necessary (Articles 63 and 70); the sub- 
mission of recommendations to the agencies and to the Members of the 
United Nations, most of which also belong to most of the specialized 
agencies (Articles 58, 62, and 63); the making of arrangements for reports 
from the agencies on steps taken to give effect to such recommendations 
(Article 64); the performance of services for agencies at their request, 
with the approval of the General Assembly (Article 66) ; and the initiation 
of action for the creation of new agencies (Articles 59 and 62). 

At first glance this list of powers seems impressive. Yet it must be re- 
membered that they are all advisory in character. The Council possesses 
no supra-agency authority. Its success as an overall planning instrument 
will depend upon its success in influencing the affiliated agencies (and 
their members) to follow its advice. The task of policy coordination will 
necessarily be a complicated one, involving the resolution of jurisdictional 
conflicts which are bound to occur, the assignment and reallocation of 
functions among agencies or groups of agencies, the stimulation of agency 
action in regard to matters which they may be neglecting, and, not least 
important, the elimination of agency “‘dead-wood.”’ At the administrative 
level, coordination will entail the prevention of duplication of services 
and wastage of funds, cooperative arrangements concerning recruitment, 
conditions of employment, and interchange of staff personnel, and the 
planning of agency meetings on some rational basis. Above all, if the 
Council is to serve effectively as a “general staff’’ for ‘‘line’”’ operations 
through the United Nations system, it must acquire sufficient prestige to 
establish confidence in the wisdom of its decisions on the part of the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned — all this in a political atmosphere scarcely 
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zation, conducive to ‘‘the creation of those conditions of stability and well-being’’ 
hattan, which Article 55 of the Charter recognizes as ‘‘necessary for peaceful and 
8 to be friendly relations among nations.”’ 
pene The ‘‘ Master” Agreements 
r, and Any appraisal of the work of ECOSOC as coordinator during the first 


indling eighteen months of its life properly should begin with an analysis of the 
1 some formal agreements which it has concluded with the specialized agencies. 

For it is these agreements that provide the legal scaffolding upon which 
OSOC | practical instrumentalities of collaboration may be built. 


1ation. On February 16, 1946, the Council appointed a standing Committee on 
mmis- Negotiations with the Specialized Agencies consisting of the President of 
rights, | the Council as Chairman and representatives of eleven members of the 
> of its Council. Between February and September this Committee held a series 
ll per- of private sessions with negotiating delegations representing the ILO, 
h spe- | FAO, UNESCO, and PICAO (later ICAO). Prior to the first meeting of 
ion in the Committee informal conversations between the Division of Coordi- 


2 sub- nation and Liaison of the United Nations Secretariat and the Interna- 
of the tional Labor Office resulted in the preparation of a ‘‘ working paper” 
alized which set the general form, arrangement, and scope of all the agreements 
sports later concluded. Once a draft agreement was agreed to by the Committee 








ations and an agency delegation, it was signed by the respective chairmen and 
quest, then transmitted to the Council for approval. Next, the policy-making 
iation organ of each agency formally approved the agreement. The agreements 
thus approved were submitted to the General Assembly in December 1946 

be re- for final approval. The agreements entered into force with the signing of 
Sesses a protocol to this effect by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
ment | and the executive head of each agency concerned.’ 

(and The substantive provisions of the agreements cover five aspects of 
1 will United Nations-specialized agency relations: 
‘tonal reciprocal representation at meetings, including the proposal of 
on of agenda items; 
rency recommendations from the United Nations to the agencies and their 
least obligation to report on any action taken in accordance there- 
rabies with, as well as on their activities generally; 

’ the provision of assistance by the agencies to the Security and 
vn Trusteeship Councils upon request; 
nent, the interchange of documents and information; and 
1 the cooperative arrangements at the administrative level, covering per- 
f the 
tions 3In the case of UNESCO and ICAO, the _ before action by the General Assembly. Fol- 


process was slightly different in that the pre- lowing the Assembly’s action, the two agree- 
re to liminary negotiations were carried on by the ments were formally approved by the First 
spe- Preparatory Commission and Interim Coun- Conference of UNESCO and the First As- 
cil, respectively. Each of these two bodies sembly of ICAO, respectively. 

rcely registered its approval of the draft agreement 
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sonnel, budgetary and financial procedures, statistics and other 
technical services, and the location of headquarters and re- 
gional offices. 


By and large, the terms of the agreements are general, declaratory, or 
permissive in character. Many of them either paraphrase or spell out g 
bit the articles of the Charter to which reference was just made. Only in 


slight degree do the specialized agencies assume positive obligations in | 


regard to the United Nations. Broadly, the parties to these formal com- 
pacts agree to consult, to keep each other informed, and to take ‘ what- 
ever further measures may be necessary to make this liaison fully effec- 
tive.”” No attempt was made in the text of the agreements to define the 
distribution of functions as between the United Nations and the affiliated 


agency, or between it and its “sister” agencies. At present this would have | 


been impossible. Flexibility of development in the light of operating ex- 
perience was wisely recognized as desirable. Accordingly, there is provi- 
sion for subsidiary agreements and supplementary arrangements as cir- 
cumstances require. Each of the ‘‘master” agreements, moreover, is 
subject to revision by mutual consent of the parties and must in any case 
be reviewed within three years. The ultimate value of the agreements will 
be measured by the skill and vigor with which they are implemented. 

During their discussions with the Council’s negotiating committee, 
the representatives of the specialized agencies did not hesitate to press 
the view that they should be treated on a plane of equality with the 
United Nations. As the Chairman of the ILO delegation observed at one 
of the early meetings, their purpose ‘‘was to seek cooperation with the 
United Nations as partners. To this end they might have to make some 
sacrifices of their sovereignty, but they did not intend to act in a subordi- 
nate capacity.’’ * The negotiations were on the whole conducted in a very 
friendly atmosphere, but on four problems real differences of opinion de- 
veloped. 

The most controversial issue was perhaps that of budgetary relations. 
With varying insistence, the specialized agency representatives took the 
position that the General Assembly, in strict conformity with the letter 
of Article 17 of the Charter, should have the right only to examine agency 
budgets and to make recommendations concerning their form, but not 
to exercise any control whatever over expenditure estimates. The Coun- 
cil’s Committee, on the other hand, would have preferred that the agen- 
cies should go on record in favor of the principle of budgetary consolida- 
tion. The language finally evolved merely obligates the agencies to ‘‘con- 
sult”’ with the parent organization concerning ‘‘appropriate arrangements 
for the inclusion” of their budgets ‘‘within a general budget of the 


4 Document E/NSA/13, June 10, 1946. The the summary records of the meetings of the 
observations here expressed on the spirit of negotiating groups. 
the negotiations are based upon a study of 
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ad other United Nations.” > The nature of such arrangements is, however, left for 
and re- determination in a ‘‘supplementary agreement.”’ The meaning of “‘inclu- 

sion” is yet to be defined. In other words, the issue was merely postponed. 
tory, or | A second point of debate concerned the location of specialized agency 
Il out a | headquarters. On this question the Council’s Committee expressed the 
Only in | hope that the agreements would recognize ‘‘the desirability of the head- 
tions in | quarters of specialized agencies being situated at the permanent seat of 


al com- the United Nations and the advantages that flow from centralization.” 
“‘what- ILO and ICAO, while willing to insert such a statement into their respec- 
y effec- | tive accords, refused to commit themselves to do more than consult the 


fine the United Nations before making a decision as to the location of their head- 
filiated quarters. UNESCO presented the Council's representatives with a fait 
Idhave | accompli, Paris having already been selected as its seat. The agreement 
ing ex- with FAO compromised the issue by binding that agency to locate at the 
| provi- seat of the United Nations subject, however, a) to its being in a place 
where the FAO can “effectively and economically discharge its duties and 


as cir- 
ver, is | maintain effective liaison with those specialized agencies with which it is 
1Y case particularly concerned,” and b) to satisfactory arrangements being made 


its will | for “the provision of a site and necessary facilities.’’ The upshot is that 
ed, all four agencies retain full freedom to locate their headquarters wherever 
mittee, | they like. 

) press Of the two remaining topics which gave rise to argument, not only 
th the during the course of the negotiations but when the draft agreements came 
at one before the Council and Assembly for approval, one had a political and the 
th the other a juridical complexion. The first of these questions, precipitated by 
> some the Soviet attitude toward Franco Spain, centered upon whether UN- 
bordi- ESCO and ICAO should be required to allow the United Nations to 
a very “veto” future applications for membership from states not members of 
on de- the United Nations. The negotiators finally yielded to the views of the 
anti-Franco group by providing that if the Council (in the case of UN- 
itions. ESCO), or the General Assembly (in the case of ICAO), should recom- 
»k the mend the rejection of such applications within a stated period, the agency 
letter would be bound accordingly.* Since, however, Franco Spain had already 
gency adhered to the Chicago Convention on International Civil Aviation this 
it not did not end the matter. After extended debate a majority of the Council, 








Coun- at its third session in October, voted to recommend Assembly approval 
agen- of the draft agreement with ICAO without any condition as to Spain. 
olida- But the Assembly, when it approved the four agreements in December, 
‘‘con- inserted a proviso that ICAO must comply “with any decision of the 
nents General Assembly regarding Franco Spain.’’? By reason of the Assem- 
f the 5 The ILO agreement uses the verb “‘co- constitution contains any restriction on the 

operate’ in lieu of “consult.” right of its Conference to admit new mem- 
| of the *This question did not arise with respect _ bers. 


to ILO and FAO because neither agency’s 7 Document A/61/Add. 1, p. 78. 
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bly’s decision two days earlier to recommend that Spain be “debarred 
from membership in international agencies established by or brought into 
relationship with the United Nations,” the First Assembly of ICAO, 
meeting in Montreal (May 1947), reluctantly adopted an amendment to 
the Chicago Convention legalizing the expulsion of Spain. The vote on 
this amendment, taken only after prolonged discussion, was 27 for and 3 
against, with several abstentions.* Here is a dramatic example of the way 
in which political considerations may affect the work of an essentially 
non-political functional agency operating within the United Nations 
framework. 

The juridical controversy had to do with the International Court of 
Justice. In the first agreement to be concluded, with the ILO, that agency 
was authorized to request advisory opinions of the Court “‘on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of its activities other than questions con- 
cerning the mutual relationships of the Organization and the United Na- 
tions or other specialized agencies.” * When the FAO delegation asked for 
the same privilege, the Council’s committee objected on two grounds: 
first, because the ILO, an agency in existence for 25 years, had concluded 
a large number of conventions calling for juridical interpretation; and 
second, because it was felt that the Court should be protected against 
having to handle a lot of requests for advisory opinions from a multiplic- 
ity of international bodies. The Committee therefore proposed that the 
FAO (as well as UNESCO and ICAO) should be required to give prior 
notice of each request to the Council. The Couneil would have the right 
to declare that in its judgment the request should not be made. If the 
request was then not withdrawn by the agency, the General Assembly it- 
self would have the final word. 

In reply, the delegation from the FAO pointed out that under its Con- 
stitution it could also submit conventions (concerning food and agricul- 
ture) to Member nations for acceptance. Neither side being willing to 
recede from its position, the issue was referred to the Council for settle- 
ment. At its third session, the Council decided by a divided vote to rec- 
ommend that the authorization relative to advisory opinions granted to 
the ILO should be extended in identical terms to the other three agencies. 
The General Assembly accepted the Council’s recommendation. 

The Council’s committee, in attempting to differentiate between agen- 
cies as to their relations with the Court, would appear to have taken a 
curious view of Article 96 of the Charter. The Committee’s reasoning 
seems all the more puzzling if one keeps in mind the fact that the intent 


8 This amendment will not become effective United Nations Assembly. 
until it is ratified by two-thirds of the ICAO ® This provision stems directly from Ar- 
member states, but the Secretary-General of _ ticle 96, paragraph 2, of the Charter, which 
the United Nations declared that the ICAO gives the General Assembly the right to 
Assembly’s action would be construed by him _ authorize specialized agencies to request ad- 
as fulfilling the condition laid down by the  visory opinions of this nature. 
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of this Article is apparently to leave the adjustment of inter-agency con- 
troversies to political negotiation, or failing that, to ad hoc arbitral ar- 
rangements. 

One additional comment on the negotiations needs to be made. Initial 
discussions between the Council’s Committee and representatives of the 
Bank and the Fund, which took place in September 1946, revealed a 
decided reluctance on the part of these two agencies to enter into formal 
relationship with the United Nations at that time. The reason officially 
advanced for postponing agreement was that neither of these financial 
institutions had yet completed its organizational structure or gained suffi- 
cient practical operating experience upon which to base cooperative ar- 
rangements. The point was also made that the Bank and the Fund differed 
from the other four agencies in being ‘‘ business organizations with capital 
funds” of their own. There is nevertheless ground for believing that, in 
addition to these alleged grounds for postponement, there lurked in the 
background the fear that the United Nations, as a political body, might 
be tempted to interfere with the financial policies of the two institutions. 
Notwithstanding, the Bank and the Fund have actively participated in 
the inter-secretariat discussions held at Lake Success during recent months 
with a view to developing practical arrangements for inter-agency admin- 
istrative cooperation. 


Implementing Machinery 


United Nations machinery designed to aid in implementing the provi- 
sions of the master agreements is of three kinds. First, there are the com- 
missions and subcommissions of the Council itself. It has set up nine per- 
manent commissions to advise it in regard to the performance of its func- 
tions. The terms of reference of six of these commissions have to do essen- 
tially with policy and operational matters. Such is notably the case with 
the Economic and Employment, Social, Transport and Communications, 
and Human Rights Commissions; somewhat less so with the Fiscal and 
Status of Women Commissions. Two commissions — those on Statistics 
and Population — are concerned primarily with the acquisition of basic 
data necessary for the planning of economic and social policy. The Nar- 
cotic Drugs Commission differs from all the others in having direct ad- 
ministrative responsibilities under the Narcotics Conventions. Indeed, 
its status is analogous in some respects to that of the semi-autonomous 
organizations which functioned under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions. 

For two of the commissions, subcommissions have also been appointed. 
The Economic and Employment Commission has subcommissions on 
Employment and Economic Stability and one on Economic Develop- 
ment, while the Human Rights Commission has a subcommission on 
Freedom of Information and the Press, and a second one on Prevention 
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of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. Small temporary com. 
mittees have also been set up for specific purposes by certain of the com. 


missions. 


The membership of the main commissions of the Council consists of | 


government representatives and ranges from twelve to eighteen in num. 
ber. The subcommissions, on the other hand, are made up of experts ap- 


pointed in their private capacity upon nomination by the parent commis. | 
sion. As between the Council itself and some of the main commissions _ 


there has been considerable overlapping of membership, particularly in 


the case of the smaller countries which cannot afford to maintain large 


foreign service establishments. One has the impression that the personnel 
of the commissions, although clearly more specialized than that of the 
Council, has on the whole reflected a higher level of capacity and vision, 


In the light of experience with the first round of commission and sub. | 


commission meetings, the Council recently decided that henceforth there 


should normally be two sessions a year of the Economic and Employment, | 


Social, Transport and Communications, and Human Rights Commissions, 
the other commissions and subcommissions to meet ordinarily only 
once.!° Except when the Council determines otherwise, the meetings are 
held at the headquarters of the United Nations. 


The relevant divisions of the United Nations Secretariat provide year- | 
round staffs for the commissions of the Council and assist in maintaining | 


administrative liaison with specialized agencies. These units constitute 
a second cog in the machinery of liaison and collaboration. As of early 
summer 1947, this Secretariat structure took the following form: 


United Nations Secretariat Unit 
Department of Economic Affairs 

Division of Economic Stability 
and Development 

Division of Transport and Com- 
munications 

Fiscal Division 

Statistical Division 


Department of Social Affairs 

Division of Social Activities 
Social Policy Section 
Protection of Family Section 
Standard of Living Section 
Housing and Town Planning 

Section 

UNRRA Welfare Activities 





Section 


Corresponding Council Commission 


Economic and Employment 
Transport and Communications 


Fiscal 
Statistical 


Social (and to some extent Kco- 
nomic and Employment) 


10 Resolution of March 28, 1947, Document E/431. 
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, com- Division of Human Rights Human Rights 
© Com- Status of Women Section Status of Women 
: Division of Demography Population 
sists of | Migration Problems Section Social and Population 
nD num- Division of Narcotic Drugs Narcotics 
rts ap- | 
ommis- | In addition, the Socia] Affairs Department has estabished a number of 


issions, units designed specifically to assure staff contact with specialized agencies 
larly in | or to supply staff assistance to temporary organizations created by the 


in large | United Nations: 
Tsonnel 


, of the Education, Science and Culture UNESCO 

vision, Section 
nd sub. _ Public Health Section World Health Organization 

h there Division of Refugees and Dis- International Refugee Organiza- 
yment, | placed Persons tion 

issions International Children’s Emer- International Children’s Emer- 

y only gency Fund Section gency Fund 

ngs are The more elaborate breakdown of the staff structure of the Social Affairs 
> ais Department is apparently attributable in part to a different organiza- 
t saa tional concept from that prevalent in its companion department; in part, 
an also, to lack of agreement as to what is meant by “social welfare” in the 
ff early international sense, not to mention the large number of separate official 


and private organizations concerned with social matters generally. 

Pp The units listed above function in varying degree as fact-finding, plan- 
mission | ning, and drafting staffs in their respective subject-matter fields, one of 
their senior officials serving as secretary of the commission concerned. 
There exists also, for the Council as a whole, a general secretariat, with 
which is closely associated the Division of Coordination and Liaison 
ions (under the joint jurisdiction of the Assistant Secretaries-General for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs). This division acts as the channel of communi- 
cation with the specialized agencies on high-level procedural matters and 
assists in the routing of official documents to and from the agencies. It 
was this division that did the staff work in connection with the negotia- 
tion of the agency agreements. 

Two opposing tendencies have already manifested themselves in United 
Nations Secretariat building. As the commissions of the Council have de- 
veloped ambitious programs of work, some of them have called attention 
in their reports to the urgent need of additional staff to collect and an- 
alyze data. These demands, no doubt justifiable from a long range point 
of view, are now running into conflict with the budgetary limitations under 
which the Secretary-General is forced to act, particularly since the rather 
severe pruning which the Assembly gave to his 1947 estimates. Concur- 
rently, one can observe a disposition in certain high officials of the Secre- 


t Eco- 
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tariat to do a bit of ‘‘empire-building” of their own. This has been par. 
ticularly noticeable in the Department of Social Affairs. The need of ad. 


ministrative ‘“‘streamlining”’ is likely to be just as great inside the central 


machinery of the United Nations as within and between the specialized 
agencies themselves. 


The third element in the coordinating mechanisms thus far developed | 


stems directly from the initiative of the Economic and Social Council, At 
its third session the Council requested the Secretary-General to establish 
a standing committee consisting of the executive heads of the specialized 
agencies brought into relation with the United Nations, with himself ag 


chairman, for the purpose of insuring ‘‘the fullest and most effective — 


implementation of the agreements.’’ This Coordination Committee, 
as it has come to be called, is directed to concern itself with all matters 
falling within or outside the area of the agreements which might become 


“the subject of difference of view between the specialized agencies and | 


the United Nations, or between the specialized agencies and commissions 


or other subsidiary organs of the Council, and to make recommendations | 


concerning ways and means of improving relations between these bodies.” 

It was not until February 1947 that the Coordination Committee man- 
aged to come together, although in the meantime various informal groups 
of secretariat representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies met at Lake Success for exploratory discussions of inter-agency 
relations. These early discussions ranged over such matters as recruitment 
difficulties, wage and salary levels, coordination of statistical services, 
public information facilities, and the standardization of budgetary and 
fiscal procedures. When the Coordination Committee met in February, 
it set up a “Working Committee” composed of senior members of the 


secretariats of the United Nations and the various agencies to follow up , 


on subjects requiring detailed study and the formulation of definite rec- 
ommendations to the Council. Four consultative committees were also 
created — on public information, budgetary and financial questions, 
personnel matters, and statistical coordination — replacing the earlier 
informal groups. Comment on the problems now being faced by these 
committees will be made in the second part of this article. 


Interlocking Representation 


Prerequisite to any reasonably effective coordination of policy and 
action within the total United Nations system is continual personal con- 
tact by the policy-makers. In this respect at least the master agreements 


are now being fully implemented. Complete reciprocity now exists as to | 


the right of the Economic and Social Council and the affiliated agencies 
to be represented at one another’s meetings. It has become standard pro 


11 Resolution of September 21, 1946, Document E/231. 
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cedure for each organization to invite the others to attend all meetings 
in which there are matters of mutual interest on the agenda. This last 
qualification, moreover, is being interpreted most liberally. Further, those 
representatives who attend may participate, without vote to be sure, in 
the deliberations as of right — a very different thing from being allowed 
to talk only upon invitation by the meeting or its chairman. Corollary to 
the right to speak is the right to submit written statements concerning 
items of the agenda. 

The practice of inviting the specialized agencies to send representatives 
to meetings has been extended by the Council not only to its main com- 
missions and subcommissions, but also to the regional Economic Com- 
missions for Europe and for Asia and the Far East. Similar action has also 
been taken in connection with various special conferences convened under 
the Council’s auspices.“ The Trusteeship Council has adopted a rule 
which explicitly states that specialized agency representation shall be 
allowed in all its meetings, with participation in its deliberations ‘“‘in the 
circumstances indicated in the respective agreements between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies.’’ “ In the case of the General As- 
sembly a distinction is made between plenary meetings and meetings of 
the main committees. At the former the agency representatives attend 
only “in a consultative capacity,’”’ while at the latter they may partici- 
pate in the deliberations without restriction. 

On their part the specialized agencies are equally reciprocating in regard 
to inter-agency representation. Invitations to attend now go as a matter 
of course to the Council and to all cognate organizations. These invitations 
cover not only the annual conferences, but meetings of the executive 
organs and important technical committees. Recently, the FAO extended 
this privilege to the Timber Conference, held under its sponsorship at 
Prague, and to the Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals 
set up at the Copenhagen Conference. This latter commission, in its re- 
port, recommended that the Economic and Social Council and appropriate 
specialized agencies should be regularly represented on the projected 
World Food Council. 

Increasingly, the representatives (or observers) of the invited organi- 
zations are making their voice heard in the deliberations of the host 
agencies. The Director-General of ILO delivered a moving address to the 
United Nations General Assembly on the occasion of its approval! of the 

“ Important examples of this are the World governmental maritime organization (sched- 
Statistical Congress (to meet in Washington  uled to convene during the autumn of 1947), 
in September 1947), the Scientific Conference and the meeting of Experts on Passport and 
on Resource Conservation and Utilization Frontier Formalities (which was held in 
(to be held early in 1948), the Conference on Geneva during April 1947). 

Freedom of Information (to take place in 18 Rule 13 of the Rules of Procedure for the 


Europe next spring), the conference to con- Trusteeship Council approved at its 22nd 
sider the advisability of establishing an inter- meeting, April 23, 1947. 
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United Nations-ILO agreement last December. Some weeks earlier Mr | 


Trygve Lie presented in person a message to the Annual Conference of 
the ILO in Montreal. On numerous occasions, during the meetings of 
ECOSOC and its commissions, spokesmen for various specialized agencies 


have intervened in the debate on their own initiative, or have been re | 


quested to present the views of their organization on pertinent topics 
under discussion. In committee meetings at Lake Success, some of the 
wisest and most constructive observations have come from officials of the 
International Labor Office. Twenty-five years of experience in the com- 
plex art of international negotiation does not count for nothing. 

All this inter-penetration has a further value. It enables the men and 
women from related agencies to get acquainted with one another and to 
compare notes ‘‘off the record.’’ Many an adjustment of differences can 


be resolved in the delegates’ lounge at Lake Success by reason of the | 


presence of ‘“‘key”’ persons responsible for advising their superiors as to 
lines of action to be taken. 


“Wheels within Wheels”’ 


Unfortunately the “‘key”’ persons cannot always be present at meetings 
where informal conversations among them at the bar or luncheon table 
would be invaluable aids to collaborative action. The rapid spawning of 
international organizations, conferences, committees, ‘“‘ working parties,” 
and the like since the war has produced a perfect “‘rash’’ of meetings; and 
there is not enough experienced high-level personnel, either governmental 
or staff, to go round — especially in the case of the newer functional 
bodies. The United Nations Conference Division estimated (as of April, 
1947) that the number of meetings which the United Nations Secretariat 
would be called upon to service, in whole or in part, would reach the 
staggering total of approximately 3,000 annually during 1947 and 1948 
— an average of 60 to 70 a week. These figures do not include meetings of 
the numerous agencies not requiring staff assistance from the United Na- 
tions or conferences held under the auspices of autonomous regional or- 
ganizations (Inter-American system, Arab League, etc.).“ The aggregate 
totals would be even more impressive. 

What has been happening, from the institutional point of view, is 4 
largely unsystematic sprouting of machinery, multi-level and highly com- 
plicated as to structure. While this may be taken as an indication of vigor- 
ous initiative in an effort to re-organize the shattered war-torn world on 
some sort of cooperative basis, the loose and decentralized character of the 


emerging ‘‘system” inevitably produces ‘‘ wheels within wheels.” Impor- | 
tant proposals frequently have to make their way tediously and slowly 

144Of the 3,000 meetings included in the the European regional center for the United 
above estimate, 811 during 1947, and 599, Nations, will be taxed to the limit of its 


during 1948, were scheduled for Geneva, facilities. 
where the Palais des Nations, now serving as 


— 
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lier Mr. | up and down the line within and between separate agencies. There is per- 
rence of haps no other way at present to grope toward international government, 
tings of _ whether for “‘one world” or a more restricted western world. 
wencies To some extent, however, the lost motion inherent in such a situation 
een ree | can be reduced by more rational planning of meetings through the central 
t topics | United Nations organization. The plague of meetings which broke out 


. of the | during the autumn and winter of 1946-47 led the Coordination Commit- 
softhe tee, at its meeting in February, to give high priority to ways and means of 
better planning. The agency heads there represented agreed that the 


1e Com- 

Secretary-General should attempt to set up in advance an annual calen- 
en and | dar of meetings for the major organs of the United Nations, particularly 
and to | of ECOSOC and its battery of commissions and subcommissions. The 
ces can | specialized agencies, in determining the dates of their major conferences, 


of the | would then endeavor as far as possible not to conflict or overlap with the 
- United Nations schedule, or with one another — at least so far as the 
more important meetings were concerned. With a view to implementing 
this understanding, the Conference Division of the United Nations is now 
serving as a central clearing-house. Each agency is expected to consult 
eetings | this division before selecting the time and place of meetings to be held 
2 table | under its auspices. At monthly (and weekly) intervals a revised calendar 
ning of of all meetings is circulated to all the agencies. 

ties,” Within the limits of its staff resources, the United Nations Confer- 
s;and ence Division has offered to assist other agencies upon request by provid- 
mental ing specialized conference staff — interpreters, translators, verbatim re- 
tional | porters, précis-writers, travel experts, and documents officers — which is 


sSasto | 


April, | now notably in short supply; and the different agencies have promised to 
stariat | help one another where possible. The dispersion of agency headquarters, 
ch the , budgetary restrictions, and the time required for training such personnel 
1 1948 | will, however, keep such assistance within negligible dimensions for some 
ingsof — time to come. 
d Na- As has already been noted, the problem of providing for effective par- 
al or- | ticipation in this welter of international meetings is beginning to concern 
regate | member governments as well as agency administrators. Since last Septem- 
ber voices have more than once been raised at Lake Success and elsewhere 
,,isa | fora “moratorium” on the creation of further inter-governmental ma- 
‘com- | chinery. Addressing the General Assembly at the opening of its September 
vigor- | session at Flushing Meadows, the Secretary-General himself was moved 
rid on | to observe that ‘the time is perhaps approaching when it may be proper 
ofthe to ask ourselves whether the family of specialized agencies is not already 
mpor- | large enough. . . . As new problems arise, it would be well to consider 
lowly | whether it would not be better to assign them either to the Secretariat of 


United _ the United Nations or to one of the organizations which now exist, rather 
of its | than to create new machinery.” Mr. Lie’s warning was echoed by a num- 
ber of speakers during the Assembly session. In the Fifth Committee (on 
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Budgetary and Financial Questions) Senator Vandenberg repeatedly 


called attention to the heavy financial burden upon many member goy- 
ernments which would result from further elaboration of the United Na- 
tions system during the years just ahead. While the Senator’s concern at 
the moment was primarily with the need of achieving budgetary consoli- 


dation as one means of spotting duplication of activities and reducing , 


overhead costs, other members of the committee (notably the represen- 
tatives of Australia, Canada, and New Zealand) pointed to the tendency 
of each new agency to develop ‘‘vested interests” in its future and to 
stake out as wide a claim for itself as possible. When the Assembly had 
under consideration the proposal to establish the International Refugee 
Organization, the Australian delegate urged as an alternative that the 
functions envisaged for this temporary agency should be assigned to a 
commission of ECOSOC — though his suggestion was disregarded. 
During the fourth session of the Economic and Social Council, the ad- 
vocates of restraint did not go entirely unheeded. Thus, for example, the 
Council refused to authorize the establishment of a permanent European 
Transport Organization, or a new autonomous agency for international 
travel matters. Nor was the Council inclined to go as far as its own Trans- 
port and Communications Commission recommended in connection with 
the creation of a new international shipping organization. Instead, it was 
decided merely to convene a conference ‘‘to consider the desirability” of 
such an organization but without giving it a mandate to draft a statute 
therefor. In the opinion of the Australian member, the regulation of ship- 
ping might more appropriately be allocated to the projected International 
Trade Organization. The wide variety of proposals for action contained 
in the Report of the Social Commission prompted the delegate of Canada 
to cite the old French proverb that ‘‘when one tries to grasp too much he 
fails to get a thorough grasp on anything.” “‘There are too many com- 
mittee meetings already,” complained a further speaker, and still another 
warned that “‘the creation of new specialized agencies must cease.”’ 
While it cannot be said that the propensity for giving birth to addi- 
tional machinery has disappeared, there are at least signs that it is being 
checked. The Council is beginning to recognize that it is more important 
just now to consolidate gains and improve effectiveness of operation than 
to tack further appendages on to the overall United Nations system. 
Clearly, the task of wise planning and coordination becomes increasingly 
difficult in proportion to the number of separate and over-lapping insti- 
tutions which compose the total agglomeration. There are still problems 
galore crying for solution, but the tempo of effective international co- 
operation under a sovereign states system, if past experience is any guide, 


must always be geared to the existing climate of international political | 
relations. How, given this climate, the planning and coordinative process _, 


is actually working, will be the subject of the second part of this article. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


Epwarp 8S. Mason 


It is a mistake to underestimate the extent and the significance of the 
failure at Moscow. With respect to Germany the conference ended with 
the participants further apart than they had been at Potsdam. Nor can 
a modicum of comfort be salvaged by asserting that Moscow achieved a 
clearer understanding of the aims and ambitions of the four powers now 
occupying Germany. While the discussion contributed something in detail 
to a clarification of points of agreement and disagreement, on major issues 
the initial positions of the participants were known before the conference 
assembled. And at Moscow no power receded from its initial position on 
any major issue. The pertinent question is, why did the Moscow confer- 
ence fail? 

There are two possible answers to this question, in both of which some 
truth is, probably, to be found. The first runs in terms of what has come 
to be standard negotiating technique at meetings of the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers. Following the practice favored by Soviet negotiators, 
no country is willing to make a concession until convinced by protracted 
and exhausting debate that the positions of others are firm. If one accepts 
this interpretation a certain measure of optimism is possible even after 
Moscow. One can refer to the experience of the satellite treaties in the 
negotiation of which the powers came to final agreement only after some 
fifteen months of what seemed at times hopeless disagreement.! If it took 
four meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers to obtain agreement on 
the much less difficult questions involved in the satellite treaties, it can be 
argued that to write off the possibility of agreement on Germany after 
only one meeting is, at least, premature. 

A certain measure of support for this view may be gleaned from the 
interview of ex-Governor Stassen with Stalin in which, according to the 
Stassen report, Stalin appeared confident that divergent views could be 
successfully compromised. Secretary Marshall, in his address following the 


Dr. Epwarp S. Mason, Dean of the Graduate School of Public Administration at Harvard 
University, was recently appointed to the President’s National Inventory Committee, created 
to study United States resources available for economic assistance to foreign countries. While 
he attended the Moscow meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers as an adviser to Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall, the views here expressed are strictly his own and not necessar- 
ily those of the United States Government. 


i Cf. a recent article in this journal by Philip E. Mosely, “‘ Peace-Making, 1946,” Interna- 
tional Organization, I, p. 22. 
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Moscow conference, also referred to the Generalissimo’s view, as ex. | 


pressed in an interview with him: 


“‘He said with reference to the Conference, that these were only the 
first skirmishes and brushes of reconnaisance forces on this question, 
Differences had occurred in the past on other questions, and ag 
rule, after people had exhausted themselves in dispute, they then 
recognized the necessity of compromise. It was possible that no great 
success would be achieved at this session, but he thought that com- 
promises were possible on all the main questions, including demilj- 
tarization, political structure of Germany, reparations and economic 
unity. It was necessary to have patience and not become peggi- 
mistic.”’ ? 


Secretary Marshall’s comment, ‘‘I sincerely hope that the Generalis. 
simo is correct in the view he expressed and that it implies a greater spirit 
of cooperation by the Soviet delegation in future conferences,” may, 
however, be interpreted to indicate that he regards Stalin’s prediction 
somewhat dyspeptically. 

The other possible interpretation of failure at Moscow leaves no ground 
for optimism. According to this interpretation Moscow represents, in a 
sense, the culmination of a trend away from Yalta; away from the posi- 
tion held, at least by American representatives at Yalta, that a sufficient 


community of interest existed between east and west to permit agreement | 
on certain basic principles of international organization, and toward the | 
position that such a community of interest is lacking. The London Econo- | 


mist advances this view in its usual pithy fashion. Moscow “ended the 
phase of post-war history in which the victors clung to the belief that they 
could work out agreed policies. . . . Willy-nilly, world politics moves 
back towards the balance of power, and issues now tend to be determined 
by the relative strength or influence of the two groups.”’ * 

It would be a mistake to draw too sharp a distinction between what the 
Economist calls ‘agreed policies”’ and “‘balance of power”’ politics. Even 
at Yalta, which represented the high point of western optimism, there 
was no disposition to deny the strength or relevance of power relation- 
ships. Both Britain and the United States were willing to concede a prior- 
ity of Soviet interest in eastern Europe though they hoped for — and 
thought they had attained — Soviet agreement to tripartite action in the 
establishment of popular governments. On the other hand balance of 
power considerations do not preclude “‘agreed policies”’ if the balance. is 
relatively stable. 

However, although sensible devotees of international organization do 
not overlook the importance of power relationships, there is a difference — 
and a large one — between the conception of European order envisaged 


2 Department of State, Bulletin, May 11, * “Great Britain Finished,” The Economist, 
1947, p. 924. May 10, 1947. 
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by the west at Yalta, and the realities apparently revealed at Moscow. 
The policy of agreement is practical only on the basis of the reconstruc- 
tion in Europe of a number of independent states free of dominance from 
either east or west. A Soviet area of influence in eastern Europe is not 
precluded by this policy, but the influence must be exercised within 
limits established by mutual agreement and changed only with mutual 
consent. Obviously the same considerations apply to British and Ameri- 
can influence in western and southern Europe. With respect to Germany, 
the crux of the European settlement, what the policy of agreement implies, 
is a united and independent Germany eventually free of domination by 
either east or west. 

Secretary Byrnes, in his Stuttgart speech of September, 1946,‘ spoke 
of a Germany which was to be neither “‘a pawn or a partner.’’ The prin- 
cipal basis, in fact, for the American view that a united Germany is neces- 
sary to the policy of agreement in Europe is the realization that the sepa- 
rate parts of a partitioned Germany must inevitably drift into the orbit 
of neighboring great powers. 

Moscow made absolutely no progress toward economic or political uni- 
fication in Germany. Taken in conjunction with Soviet actions in eastern 
Europe, of which the démarche in Hungary is only the latest, a strong case 
can be made for the view that failure at Moscow was not merely, or im- 
portantly, the result of negotiating difficulties but the culmination of a 
trend away from Yalta toward quite a different conception of interna- 
tional organization.5 

Even if this second view is accepted it does not follow that agreement 
becomes, in the course of time, impossible. What does follow, however, is 
that agreement will be produced not by the process of negotiation but by 
the course of events. If the course of events favors the spread of Soviet 
influence in Europe agreement may still be possible, but on quite different 
terms from those envisaged at Yalta or even at Potsdam. The same thing 
might be said for developments that favored the growth of western in- 
fluence in Europe. It is even conceivable that the course of events will on 
balance favor neither east nor west and that agreement may be achieved 
at some future date on the basis of something like the present alignment 
of forces in Europe. The point is that if one accepts the second interpre- 
tation of failure at Moscow, he will not expect agreement to be achieved 
by the mere process of negotiation. Nor will he view with favor the possi- 
bility that, by appropriate concessions, the process of negotiation may be 
facilitated. 


The Moscow Conference was the first meeting of the Council of For- 


* For text of this speech see Department of | Power Conference adds strong support to 
State, Bulletin, XV, p. 496. this interpretation. 
*The recent failure in Paris of the Three 
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eign Ministers devoted to Germany. Two previous meetings of Heads of fo 
State, however, had been concerned with the problem of Germany: Yaltg su 
in January, 1945, and Potsdam in July and August, 1945. Reference to da 
these previous meetings by participants at Moscow was in itself interest. tio 
ing and characteristic. The Soviet delegation never referred to Potsdam 
without coupling it with Yalta. The British and American delegations sor 
avoided mention of Yalta as they would avoid the plague. With Gallic the 
irony M. Bidault observed that the principal defect both of Yalta and of but 
Potsdam was the absence of France. is 
The Soviet predilection for Yalta stems, of course, from the reparations ma 
decisions of the Crimean conference made public for the first time by litic 
Molotov at Moscow. President Roosevelt agreed at Yalta to accept the clai 
Soviet figure of 20 billion dollars reparations as a basis of study and also Mo 
agreed to direct the Reparations Commission there established to con- one 
sider as possible sources of reparations, capital removals, current output the 
and various services including labor services. The British delegation re- tal t 
fused to commit itself on the proposed figure even as a basis for study. A 
Although the British were uncommitted and the United States agreed turn 
only to study the question, the Soviet delegation at Moscow chose to  Yalt 
interpret the Yalta protocol as meaning that the three powers had agreed _ this 
that 20 billion in reparations was the proper sum for Germany to pay. It __ text: 
also chose to interpret the Potsdam agreement as confirming the Yalta It 
decisions, quoting in support the preamble to the fourth section of the agree 
Joint Report released at Potsdam which reads as follows: ment 
“In accordance with the Crimea decision that Germany be com- i 


pelled to compensate to the greatest extent for the loss and suffering , nomi 
that she has caused to the United Nations and for which the German  woulk 


people cannot escape es the following agreement on | pract 
reparations was reached: was a 


The British and American representatives at Moscow considered the | ment. 
Soviet contention to be wholly untenable. Not only was the agreement at | of Ger 
Yalta merely an agreement to study the problem but even this arrange of rep 
ment had been superseded. At Potsdam the Soviet government had again | menti 
put forward its reparations claims in the Economic Committee and these | achiev 
claims had been debated and rejected in favor of a reparations program | _— Bot. 
limited to capital removals. These capital removals furthermore were cow ta 
designed to leave Germany with productive capacity just sufficient to | that tl 
maintain a minimum standard of living without provision for reparations | 
payments. Finally the Potsdam protocol provided that the proceeds from | Tepara 





German exports should be used in the first place to pay for imports neces | satisfac 
sary to the maintenance of the German standard of living. Only after such | Matter 
payment had been provided might German export capacity be considered Face 
to be available for reparations deliveries. But if capital removals con-| C0Ncess 
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formed to the Potsdam agreement, German export capacity would be 
sufficient only to permit payment for necessary imports. Although Pots- 
dam made no reference to reparations from current output, such repara- 
tions, by the logic of Potsdam, were excluded. 

It will be worth while examining the reparations debate at Moscow 
somewhat further since this was the principal economic issue discussed at 
the conference. Maximum reparation is, in fact, one of the two principal, 
but somewhat incompatible, Soviet aims in Germany. The other, of course, 
is political control. Since political control in the German context will 
mainly be brought about, if at all, by the rise to power of indigenous po- 
litical forces favorable to the Soviet Union, and since large reparations 
claims are not very encouraging to these forces, the Soviet delegation at 
Moscow was in somewhat of a dilemma. It made political capital on the 
one hand by espousing positions favorable to at least a large fraction of 
the German people, but, on the other hand, inevitably lost political capi- 
tal through its reparations demands. 

As we have seen, the formal side of the reparations debate at Moscow 
turned around the status of the 20 billion reparations figure advanced at 
Yalta, of which the Soviet government was to receive half. In combating 
this figure the British and American delegations argued mainly from the 
text of Potsdam. 

It is fashionable these days in certain circles to condemn the Potsdam 
agreement as one of the most senseless and vicious international arrange- 
ments ever concluded. The opinion of the writer is wholly contrary to this 
view. If the Potsdam agreement could be effectively implemented, eco- 
nomic recovery in Germany and in Europe and the peace of the world 
would be more effectively served than they are likely to be under any 
practicable alternative. This is not to argue that the Potsdam agreement 
was an ideal settlement; in fact, it was a confused and vindictive settle- 
ment. But, on paper at least, it did accomplish two things: the treatment 
of Germany as an economic unit, and a limitation, in amount and in time, 


‘of reparations claims. If the Moscow conference had succeeded in imple- 


menting these provisions of Potsdam it would have been a magnificent 
achievement. 

Both the United States and the United Kingdom stood ready at Mos- 
cow to put into effect the reparations decisions of Potsdam, on condition 
that the Soviet government was prepared to treat Germany as an eco- 
nomic unit. The Soviet delegation, however, not only reiterated her Yalta 
reparations claims but announced that the Soviet government made the 
satisfaction of these claims an absolute condition to agreement on other 
matters concerning Germany. 

Faced with this impasse the United States delegation offered a limited 
concession. To understand the nature of this concession and the economic 
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issues involved it is necessary to refer to the level-of-industry agreement 
of March, 1946, which was a determination by the four occupying Powers 
of the output and industrial capacity to be permitted Germany under the 
provisions of Potsdam. This agreement had been subject to certain condi- 
tions among which were the following: that the actual population of Ger. 
many would turn out to be approximately equal to the estimate of March, 
1946, and that the territory of Germany would be the territory recog- 
nized as German at Potsdam. 

By the time of the Moscow conference, however, it was clear that the 
German population was, in fact, some four million larger than the esti- 
mate. To provide for this population additional productive resources 
would have to be left to Germany. The United States and the United 
Kingdom had, furthermore, agreed to the detachment of the Saar terri- 
tory in favor of France. Since the resources of this territory would thereby 
be withdrawn from Germany some revision of capacity to be left would 
have to be undertaken. 

Implicit in the level-of-industry agreement, moreover, was the principle 
that if subsequent investigation should make it clear that the production 
facilities to be left to Germany were inadequate to support the permitted 
standard of living, the level-of-industry figures would have to be revised. 
By the time of the Moscow conference it had become abundantly clear 


that there were serious inconsistencies in the level-of-industry plan. For | 


example, the planned allowance of electric generation capacity was in- 
adequate; permitted heavy chemicals capacity was too low, as was the 
permitted capacity for iron and steel. 


Correction of the level-of-industry agreement to take account of popula- _ 


tion and territorial differences and inconsistencies in planned industrial 
outputs required a substantial upward revision of the capacity of German 
industry. Such a revision was necessary to attain the objectives envisioned 
at Potsdam. American officials, moreover, had at the time of the Moscow 
conference come to the conclusion that if Germany were to make a con- 
tribution to economic recovery in Europe she would have to be allowed to 
produce at a rate substantially above that envisioned at Potsdam. They 
were, therefore, anxious to see an upward revision of the level-of-industry 
agreement not only sufficient to bring output in line with the Potsdam 
objectives but to contribute, through normal foreign trade channels, to 
the economic recovery of Europe. 

Since an upward revision would reduce the plant and equipment avail- 





a 


able for reparations transfers, the United States proposed to compensate | 


prospective reparations recipients by commuting the value of capital 
equipment which would have been available for reparations transfer but 
which, by reason of an upward revision of capacity permitted to Ger- 
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many, was no longer available, into reparations from current output.® At 
the same time the United States was anxious to hold, so far as possible, to 
the Potsdam limitation on the volume and value of reparation transfers. 

The American proposal departed from Potsdam, however, in two 
respects. The permitted level of German industry was to be raised to an 
extent more than sufficient to produce the Potsdam standard of living. 
The economic recovery of Germany was considered to be necessary to the 
economic recovery of Europe. Secondly, reparations from current output 
were to be substituted for capital transfers with no diminution in the 
value of reparations deliveries below that contemplated in the level-of- 
industry agreement. 

This proposal was never seriously discussed at Moscow. Apart from a 
press conference statement by Vishinsky that the Soviet delegation wel- 
comed the recognition by the United States of the validity of the principle 
of reparations from current output, it met with no response. 

At Potsdam the signatory powers agreed to the treatment of Germany 
as an economic unit and to a reparations program limited to a removal of 


capital equipment. At Moscow the Soviet Government in effect repudi- 


ated Potsdam and took the position that the treatment of Germany as an 
economic unit was conditioned on the acceptance by the other powers of a 
quite different reparations program. 

There can be little doubt that if the treatment of Germany as an eco- 
nomic unit were to be followed in the course of time by the emergence of a 
politically united Germany, economically self-supporting and subservient 
neither to east nor west, a Germany from which occupation forces could 
be withdrawn to be replaced by a system of inspection and controls of the 
sort proposed in the American twenty-five year treaty, the result would be 
worth large concessions. As emphasized earlier in this paper the success 
of a policy of agreement is dependent, among other things, on the recon- 
struction in Europe of a series of independent states dominated neither by 
east nor west. The most important of these states is Germany. 

The alternative to an independent Germany is a partitioned Germany. 
For the United States this means not only a much more serious economic 
problem, i.e., the reconstruction of a self-supporting western Germany, 

ut it means the maintenance of troops in western Germany for an in- 


* This proposal was, however, subject toa tard the establishment of a self-supporting 
number of qualifications designed, among Germany, nor could it be permitted to pre- 
other objectives, to postpone the meeting of vent the equitable distribution of coal and 
& reparations obligation until Germany was, other raw material in short supply among 
in fact, self-supporting. Cf. Statement by the _ the countries dependent upon these resources. 
U. S. Delegation, April 3, 1947: ‘Any plan It could not become operative until economic 
for providing such compensation must not and political unity as well as the other related 
increase the cost of occupation, retard the objectives have been attained.” 
payment of allied advances to Germany, re- 
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definite period of time. Furthermore the longer Germany remains par- 
titioned the more difficult does eventual union become. Certainly the 
partition of Germany is not a solution to be faced lightly. 

It is nevertheless a solution that will have to be faced unless there is 
good reason to believe that an independent Germany free of foreign 
dominance can be brought into being at the expense of concessions that 
are not excessive. It is much easier to estimate the probable cost of the 
concessions that would have to be made to secure Russian agreement than 
it is to estimate whether the kind of agreement which would thereby be 
secured would lead to the emergence of a Germany unsubservient to Rus- 
sian influence. The answer to the latter question depends not only on 
Soviet policy and behavior in Germany but on the trend of local political 
development. It may be taken for granted that, if this trend led to the 
victory in Germany of the Communist Party or of communist dominated 
parties, a government subservient to Soviet influence would exist in fact, 
whether or not it had been brought to power by Soviet intervention in 
Germany. 

This possibility illustrates the dilemma confronting United States 
policy not only in Germany but elsewhere in Europe. In holding Soviet 
penetration within the limits required for the functioning of democratic 
forces, is it necessary to pursue a deliberately anti-communist policy? 
While there is no doubt that local communist parties throughout Europe 
and the world follow closely a line established in Moscow, there can also 
be little doubt that they represent one segment of a socialist revolutionary 
movement indigenous to the countries in which these parties are domiciled. 
It is one thing to oppose Soviet penetration in central and western Eu- 
rope, but quite another thing to attempt to sweep back local political 
forces which are determinedly on the march. Yet, in dealing with parties 
which represent not only domestic revolutionary forces but the foreign 
policy of the Soviet government it is difficult to grapple with the one 
without grappling with the other. 

Despite the difficulty there appears to be only one practicable course of 
action and that is the course we have been following in Germany. Both in 
the American zone and in the Reich we are committed to a policy of hold- 
ing the ring within which the struggle of local political parties, including 
the Communist Party, takes place. In a united Germany this admits of 
the possibility that the Communist Party or a communist-dominated 
group of parties might come to power by democratic means. This, how- 
ever, is a danger that will have to be risked. The alternative, which lies in 
the direction of suppression of communist political activity in our zone 
and the construction and support of an anti-communist party or group of 
parties, is a game the United States is simply not equipped to play. 

What the United States can do in its own zone, and what it can require 
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for Germany as a whole as a condition of unification, is to assure freedom 
of action for all political parties and the m»intenance of civil liberties for 
all citizens. Assuming that the reparations question was settled in its 
favor, would the Soviet government agree to a political solution in Ger- 
many along liberal democratic lines? It is difficult from the discussion at 
Moscow to derive a clear-cut answer to this question. The Soviet delega- 
tion opposed certain of the conditions necessary to this solution but it is 
quite possible that a large concession of reparations from current output 
might have brought about their agreement. 

The Soviet representatives, for example, wished to limit the freedom of 
movement of personnel between the zones in ways which would have been 
quite incompatible with a liberal democratic organization of Germany. 
On the other hand, they were willing to see written into the all-German 
constitution and the Land constitutions “the democratic freedoms, includ- 
ing freedom of speech and press, religious worship, assembly and 
association.” 

The Soviet delegation continued to insist in various ways on the de facto 
maintenance of the veto power of zone commanders over policies of the 
central administrative agencies. Such a power would be, of course, quite 
incompatible with the treatment of Germany as an economic unit. How- 
ever, it is possible that the Soviet government would yield this point 
granted a favorable settlement of the reparations question. 

With respect to the structure of a provisional German government, 
important differences arose in Moscow concerning both the composition 
of such a government and its powers. In general the Soviet delegation 
argued that central German governing bodies should be composed not 
only of duly elected representatives but should include ‘‘representatives 
of free trade unions and other anti-Nazi organizations.’’ We may assume 
that “‘anti-Nazi’’ is to be interpreted as meaning “ pro-communist.”’ 

While the United States, the United Kingdom and the French delega- 
tions favored a central government of limited powers with residual 
powers belonging to the Ldnder, the Soviet delegation argued for more 
power for the central government and made a good deal of political capital 
in Germany by defending the rights of Germans to determine such ques- 
tions for themselves. A similar question arose in connection with the struc- 
ture of trade unions. The French wanted to limit unions to the area of the 
Land. The United States and the United Kingdom favored national 
unions but the United States, in particular, fearful of communist domina- 
tion of a centralized trade union movement, favored the financial and 
organizational autonomy of the individual unions. The Russians again 
took the position, popular in Germany, that this was a matter for the 
Germans themselves to work out. 

These are but a few of the numerous disagreements on issues concerning 
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the political structure of Germany that were discussed at Moscow. Re- 
turning to the question whether, granted a reparations determination 
favorable to the Soviet Union, these differences could be reconciled in 
ways consistent with a liberal democratic regime in Germany, the author’s 
answer would be a qualified “‘yes.”’ It would have to be recognized, how- 
ever, that the distance between a paper agreement and the effective im- 
plementation of such an agreement is considerable. As evidence for this 
statement one has only to look to the Potsdam experience. 

It should be taken for granted that even if agreement were reached on 
all questions concerning the short- and long-run political structure of 
Germany formidable difficulties would be faced in putting this agreement 
into effect. In part these difficulties would arise from the great divergen- 
cies in the development of the various zones in Germany since the end of 
the war; in part they would result from the very great negotiating diffi- 
culties which adhere to any four-power administration, particularly when 
one of those powers is the Soviet Union. It should also be taken for 
granted that agreement on the principles of a liberal democratic regime in 
Germany would not prevent the Russians, through all the clandestine 
and undercover channels known to them, from working for the political 
victory of their friends in Germany. No doubt the other three powers 
would attempt to do the same thing, but, if experience is any teacher, 
much less effectively. 

If the author is correct in his estimate of the situation, agreement could 
probably be reached with the Soviet Union on questions concerning the 
political structure of Germany, subject to the limitations mentioned 
above, if Soviet demands for reparations were satisfied. It would be well to 
recognize, however, that a reparations settlement involves more than a 
mere agreement to divert a certain proportion of German resources to 
production for reparations account. It also involves agreement on the 
sharing of the German foreign trade deficit, the covering of occupation 
costs, and the treatment of Soviet property acquisitions in Germany. 

Since the beginning of the occupation of Germany, the United States 
and the United Kingdom have been forced, in order to prevent starvation 
in their zones, to import substantially more than German exports from 
these zones could pay for. The excess of imports over exports for the two 
zones is currently running at the rate of about 700 million dollars per 
year. The Soviet delegation made it very clear at Moscow that past 
deficits were no concern of theirs and, as for the future, there should be no 
deficits. How such deficits are to be avoided, however, is not immediately 
obvious. Under the most optomistic assumptions British and American 
experts do not, even with unification, foresee a balancing of German 
exports and imports before the year 1950. 

As to occupation costs, the Russian, and to a smaller extent the French, 
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forces live mainly off the land while British and American occupation 
troops depend to a very small extent on German production. A repara- 
tions settlement would clearly necessitate fairly stringent limitations on 
the amount of German production allocated to the support of occupation 
forces. It is probable, however, that a solution to this question could be 
found without much difficulty. 

Much more serious is the question of Soviet acquisition of property in 
Germany. To date the Soviet government has taken title to some 200 of 
the best industrial facilities in its zone in Germany. Neither extra- 
territoriality rights nor ownership by a foreign power of so large a bloc of 
industrial property can be countenanced in a Germany which is expected 
to be independent of foreign dominance. It is, moreover, directly contrary 
to the Potsdam agreement which provided that plants available on 
reparations account should either be removed from Germany or 
destroyed. 

Assuming, however, that all these issues were satisfactorily settled 
there remains the question of reparations from current output. Concerning 
this question it must be said that 1) there seems to be no way of collect- 
ing reparations from current output except at the expense of the United 
States; 2) the division of German output between reparations and other 
purposes is likely to prove a continual source of disagreement among the 
occupying powers; and 3) in case of German default the possibility is 
raised of unilateral action by one of the powers which may jeopardize 
whatever settlement may be achieved in Germany. 

At the present time, it has been pointed out, the excess of imports into 
the British and American zones above exports from the zones is running 
at approximately 700 million dollars per annum. The Soviet and French 
zones have yielded an excess of exports but only at the expense of exhaus- 
tion of stocks of materials and serious depreciation of equipment. If the 
four zones were put together the immediate effect would probably be to 
increase the trade deficit since these zones would have to be restocked. 
Over a longer period, however, German output and export capacity would 
certainly benefit from the unification of Germany. 

A program of reparations from current output would, moreover, ine “i- 
tably increase the trade deficit in other ways and postpone the attain- 
ment of an import-export balance. Such a program would require addi- 
tional quantities of imported raw materials on the one hand and, on the 
other, would hamper the sale of German commercial exports. The repara- 
tions recipients would normally be Germany’s chief customers. However, 
they certainly would prefer to receive Germany’s exports free as repara- 
tions rather than purchase them at commercial prices, which would yield 
foreign exchange to pay for necessary imports. Consequently reparations 
from current output could not fail to increase the magnitude of the Ger- 
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man trade deficit and to postpone the attainment of trade balance. 

But who would pay for this deficit? Both France and Russia indicated 
clearly at Moscow that they had no intention of sharing a German trade 
deficit. Britain currently shares the export deficit for the bi-zonal area. 
But, in so far as this deficit has to be met in dollars, which is largely the 
case, it is indirectly financed by American loans to the United Kingdom. 
The conclusion is inescapable that any action, such as a program of repa- 
rations from current output, that would increase the size of the German 
trade deficit, would inevitably be at the expense of the United States. 

To secure a settlement in Germany conducive to the peace of Europe 
and of the world, however, would be worth substantial sacrifices by the 
United States. Unfortunately a program of reparations from current out- 
put involves other than purely monetary costs. The administration of a 
program of reparations from current output would have to be the responsi- 
bility either of the occupation authorities or of a German government 
still to be established. The difficulties of four-power administration in 
Germany have been adequately revealed in matters much less complex 
than the management of a reparations program. It seems more than 
likely that such a program would lead to continual friction among the 
occupying powers. Nor would these difficulties be removed by placing 
responsibility on a German government. The experience after the last 
war indicated that there are innumerable ways by which a German gov- 
ernment can sabotage a reparations program. How would this difficulty, 
if it arose, be handled? There appear to be clear and unbridgeable differ- 
ences between the courses of action toward a recalcitrant government and 
its population deemed appropriate by the Soviet government and those 
courses of action which would appear appropriate to the western powers. 
It may therefore be surmised that however a program of reparations from 
current output is devised the administration of such a program, which, 
of necessity, must extend over several years, would probably be a con- 
stant source of disagreement among the occupying powers. 

Finally it should not be overlooked that the imposition of a substantial 
and continuing reparations obligation would be likely to create on the 
part of the reparations recipients, or, at least, some of them, a disposition 
to take unilateral action against Germany in case of default. We have 
only to look at the French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923 to realize the 
possible occasion and consequences of such unilateral action. Unless we 
are willing to undertake, along with a reparations program, the mainte- 
nance of occupation troops on a four-power basis in Germany until the 
program has been fulfilled, the possibility of a unilateral re-occupation of 
Germany must be recognized. 

Reflection on these considerations leads the author to the view that # 
it is deemed wise to purchase agreement on a German settlement by con- 
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alance. cessions which increase American expenditures it would probably be 
licated better to make these expenditures directly, in the form of a loan or a 
n trade grant, than indirectly by way of a program of reparations from current 
| area. output. 

ely the This paper has paid what may appear to be undue attention to the 
igdom. reparations problem largely because of the author’s opinion that, at the 
f repa- next meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in November, if in fact 
rerman the meeting is held, this will be the main question facing American nego- 
tes. tiators in their search for a German settlement. How sizeable a concession 
Surope | would have to be made to secure agreement, what the nature of that 


by the agreement would be, and how firmly such an agreement should be im- 
nt out- | plemented, are questions that will be answered differently depending on 
™ of a one’s view of the current status of great power relationships as revealed at 
pi Moscow and since. If failure at Moscow is to be interpreted as a typical 
mment impasse to be expected in the initial stages of a difficult negotiation there 
on in may be reason to believe that subsequent conferences will work out a 
omplex settlement for Germany acceptable to all four powers. 

> than If, on the other hand, Moscow represents a definite drawing of lines 
ng the between east and west it seems probable that, at the next conference, 
lacing impossible concessions will be asked with little assurance that these con- 
re last cessions, if made, would purchase a firm and satisfactory agreement. In 
ed such an event the settlement in Germany would have to wait, not on 


a ' | future negotiations, but on the course of events. 
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I. THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


First Special Session 

The first special session of the General Assembly, convened at the request of the 
United Kingdom to consider the question of Palestine, met in New York from 
April 28 to May 5, 1947. The original agenda for the session contained only one 
substantive item, the British proposal for ‘‘constituting and instructing a special 
committee to prepare for consideration of the question of Palestine at the second 
regular session.”’ ! To this was added, at the request of the Governments of Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria, an additional item: ‘“‘The termination of 
the Mandate over Palestine and the declaration of its independence.”’ ? 

Following the election of Oswaldo Aranha (Brazil) as president for the special 
session, debate arose over a number of procedural questions, particularly the ap- 
plicability of the Assembly rules of procedure in the case of a special session dealing 
with a limited agenda, the functions and powers of the General Committee, and the 
hearing of non-governmental organizations concerned with the question of Pales- 
tine. After considerable discussion, the first point was decided with acceptance of 
the regular rules of procedure. 

The powers of the General Committee were challenged by the Arab states follow- 
ing its report on items on the agenda, in which it recommended 1) that the As- 
sembly place the British proposal for a commission of inquiry on the agenda, refer- 
ring it to the Political and Security Committee, and 2) that the proposal for termi- 
nation of the Mandate not be considered.* The Arab states took the position that 
this second committee recommendation was political in nature and hence outside 
the scope of the committee; this viewpoint was opposed by a number of delegations 
on the grounds that consideration of the item was premature, that its discussion 
would prejudge the work of the proposed commission, and that the function of the 
special session was the purely procedural one of creating the commission. On a 
roll-call vote, the Arab States were voted down when 24 states voted against inclu- 
sion of the item on the agenda, 15 voted for it, and 10 states abstained.‘ 

The question of whether or not non-governmental organizations interested in the 
question of Palestine should be allowed to express their views to the Assembly was 
also considered. After preliminary discussion, the Assembly adopted a resolution 
granting a hearing before the Political and Security Committee to the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine (a body specifically recognized by the Mandate for Palestine), 
and allowing the committee to decide upon hearings for other organizations; * a later 
resolution granted a hearing to the Arab Higher Committee, which the British dele- 


1 Document A/286. inclusion of the Arab item were Afghanistan 

2 This item was put forward individually Argentina, Byelorussian SSR, Cuba, Egypt, 
but in identical terms by the five states. Doc- Iran, India, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
uments A/287 through A/291. Syria, Turkey, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, and 

3 Document A/298. Yugoslavia. 

* Document A/P.V.71. States voting for 5 Document A/P.V.75. 
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gation had endorsed as representing the Arabs of Palestine.’ A recommendation bya 
special subcommittee to the Political and Security Committee advised against 
hearings for any other non-governmental organizations, while noting that these 
groups would be free to present their views to the Special Committee on Palestine.’ 

After hearing statements by these two groups, the Political and Security Com- 
mittee began the consideration of two resolutions dealing with the creation of a 
special committee. An Argentine draft suggested a committee made up of the five 
great powers and six other states chosen on a geographic basis,* while a United 
States proposal contemplated the ‘“‘non-inclusion”’ of the large powers, the com- 
mittee to be made up of small nations not directly interested in the Palestine prob- 
lem.’* Largely because of fear of Big Five disagreement and the special position of 
Great Britain, the Mandatory Power, it was decided that the Big Five should not be 
represented on the committee, although it was charged that this might be inter- 
preted as an evasion of their responsibilities under the Charter." Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia were then 
elected to the committee, while Australia and India were chosen later to preserve 
proper geographic representation. 

In framing terms of reference for the committee, the principal point of conten- 
tion was the problem of whether or not the committee should be given instructions 
to examine specific aspects of the Palestine situation. Several delegations felt that 
the committee should be instructed to visit the European displaced persons camps 
and Cyprus, while the Arab states stressed the fact that some reference should be 
made to the desirability of independence for the population of Palestine. These pro- 
posals were voted down, however, the majority of the representatives feeling that 
specific instructions would tend to hamper the work of the committee. The com- 
mittee was thus created with wide powers, with the single instruction to “‘give most 
careful consideration to the religious interests in Palestine of Islam, Judaism and 
Christianity.”’ 12 It was to submit a report to the General Assembly by September 1. 

After several days discussion in the General Assembly, the resolution as drafted 
by the Political and Security Committee was accepted on May 15, 1947, by a vote 
of 45 to 7 with 1 abstention, the Arab states reserving their positions.” At the same 
time, the Assembly unanimously adopted a proposal by Norway, calling upon all 
Governments and peoples to refrain, pending action by the Assembly on the report 
of the Special Committee, from use or threat of force which might be prejudicial to 
an early settlement of the Palestine problem. At the suggestion of El Salvador, the 
resolution referred particularly to the people of Palestine. 


Special Committee on Palestine 
Following the conclusion of the first special session of the General Assembly, the 
Special Committee for Palestine met for the first time on May 26, 1947, at Lake 

















* Document A/P.V.76. 

7 Document A/C.1/164. 

®For statements by the two groups, see 
Documents A/C.1/P.V.50 and A/C.1/P.V. 
52. A summary of the two statements is to be 
oe in United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, 
p. 545. 

® Document A/C.1/149. 

1 Document A/C.1/150.- 


For discussion of the role of the five 
powers, see documents A/C.1/P.V.48-51, 
A/C.1/P.V.57. 

12 See text of the resolution creating the 
Special Committee on Palestine, this issue 
p. 574. 

18 Document A/P.V.79. 

14 Ibid. 
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Success. Members appointed to the Committee as country representatives were: 
John D. L. Hood, Australia; Justice I. C. Rand, Canada; Karel Lisicky, Czecho- 
slovakia; Jorge Garcia Granados, Guatemala; Sir Abdur Rahman, India; Nasrollah 
Entezam, Iran; Dr. N.S. Blom, Netherlands; Dr. Alberto Ulloa, Peru; Chief Justice 
Emil Sandstrom, Sweden; Prof. Enrique Fabregat, Uruguay; and Dr. Josa Brilej, 
Yugoslavia. At the Committee’s second meeting, Mr. Sandstrom was elected chair- 
man and Dr. Ulloa vice-chairman." 

In meetings at Lake Success from June 2 to 10 the Committee decided upon its 
general procedure, making provision for liaison officers from the Mandatory Power, 
the Arab Higher Committee, and the Jewish Agency for Palestine, and addressing 
a letter to organizations which had asked for hearings before the General Assembly, 
requesting them to submit their views in writing.* A special communiqué for the 
Palestine press issued on June 3 announced hearings in that country and urged all 
interested persons to submit written and oral testimony.'? At the time of the Com- 
mittee’s departure for Palestine, it had received more than 21,000 communications 
dealing with its work, a large proportion of them coming from inmates of displaced 
persons camps in the United States zone of Germany.'* 

On June 10, the first group of the Committee left for Jerusalem. They were ac- 
companied by a secretariat of approximately 50 persons, headed by Dr. Victor Hoo, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 

A telegram from the Arab Higher Committee on June 13 notified the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations that Palestine Arabs would ‘‘abstain from collabora- 
tion and desist from appearing”’ before the Committee, basing this action on the 
refusal of the General Assembly to consider termination of the Mandate, its failure 
to ‘“‘detach Jewish world refugees from Palestine problem,” and its replacing inter- 
ests of Palestine inhabitants by the insertion of world religious interests.'* On July 8 
a special appeal by the special committee to the Arab Higher Committee and the 
Arab States, requesting their cooperation, was made;?° this request was turned 
down by the Higher Committee, although the Arab States agreed to give testimony. 
A general strike had been called by this committee for June 16, when the inquiry opened. 

On June 16 the Committee began a series of background meetings and hearings in 
Jerusalem, and started visits to Jewish and Arab centers in Palestine. At a meeting 
on June 22 the Committee considered a letter from relatives of three men who had 
been sentenced to death as terrorists by the Military Court of Jerusalem; the Com- 
mittee expressed its concern over the possible repercussions of the executions, and 
requested the Secretary-General to bring the matter to the attention of the Manda- 
tory. A letter from the British representative to the United Nations, however, 
informed the Secretary-General that the matter was still sub judice, since the execu- 
tions had not been confirmed, and that the British government would not interfere 
with the Palestine administration.* On June 29 the Committee recorded its opinion 


1% United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, 19 United Nations Press Release PAL/30, 
p. 618. June 13, 1947. 
16 United Nations Press Release PAL/19, 20 New York Times, July 9, 1947. 
June 2, 1947. 21 United Nations Press Release PAL/44, 
17 Ibid., PAL /21, June 3, 1947. June 23, 1947. 


18 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, 22 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, 
p. 660. p. 55. 
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that acts of violence committed in Palestine since its arrival constituted a flagrant 





28 Were: 
Czecho- disregard of the appeal for a truce made by the General Assembly.* 
asrollah Political hearings by the Committee began early in July, after announcements by 
Justice the Committee that it would hear 1) political and other organizations representative 
,Brilei, | of considerable groups of the population of Palestine; 2) other political organiza- 
ichair. | tions, or organizations of a non-political character, representing the viewpoints of 
particular interest for the problem under investigation; 3) individuals having rele- 
pon its yant information or personal viewpoints of particular interest for the problem under 
Power, investigation; and 4) authorities of various religions.** Testimony at these hearings 
ressing was given by nine Jewish groups and by representatives of the British administra- 
embly, tion, although a memorandum from the British government on July 18 stated that 
for the “we do not intend ourselves to recommend any particular solution.” * 
ged all On July 20, the Committee left for Beirut, Lebanon, to hear testimony by the 
» Com- several Arab States. Following hearings there, seven members of the Committee 
ations §——sieft. for Trans-Jordan to confer with government officials there, the remainder of the 
placed Committee going directly to Geneva, where the report of the Committee was to be 
written.” 
re ac- In connection with the work of the Committee, the United Kingdom on May 23 
+ Hoo, sent to the Secretary-General a letter requesting an appeal to Members of the 
Self | United Nations, asking strict precautions to help prevent illegal immigration into 
Palestine while the problem was under consideration by the United Nations; this 
stary- letter was forwarded to Member nations on May 29. As of June 19, twelve states 
bora- had acknowledged receipt of the note, two expressing willingness to take such pre- 
n the cautions. A later reply-by the USSR stated that it was not concerned with the 
ailure problem.?? 
vee Development and Codification of International Law 
dthe | Implementing Article 13 of the Charter, the General Assembly on December 11, 
ined 1946, created a seventeen-member ad hoc Committee on the Progressive Development 
ony. of International Law and its Codification, which met for the first time at Lake Suc- 
ned. cess from May 12 to June 17, 1947. Members of the Committee were Enrique Ferr- 
gs in er Vieyra (Argentina), W. A. Wynes (Australia), Gilberto Amado (Brazil), Shu-hsi 
ting Hsu (China), Antonio Rocho (Colombia), Wabid Rafaat (Egypt), Henri de Vabres 
had (France), Sir Dalip Singh (India), J. G. de Beus (Netherlands), Roberto de la Guardia 
om- (Panama), Konstanty Gryzbowski (Poland), Erik Sjoborg (Sweden), Vladimir 
and Koretsky (USSR), J. L. Brierly (United Kingdom), Philip C. Jessup (United States), 
ida- Carlos Stolk (Venezuela), and Milan Bartos (Yugoslavia). \s* 
ver, The Committee was directed by the Assembly to study 1) methods by which the 
cu- General Assembly should encourage the progressive development of international 
fere law and its codification, 2) methods of securing the cooperation of the several organs 
ion of the United Nations to this end, and 3) methods of enlisting the assistance of such 
pes national or international bodies as might aid in the establishment of the objective.** 
: Other items considered by the Committee included plans for the formulation of an 
‘44, % Tbid., p. 54. 27 United Nations Press Releases PAL/39, 
% Ibid. June 19, 1947, and PAL /46, June 25, 1947. 
II, % New York Times, July 19, 1947. 28 Document A/222. 
% Ibid., July 24, 1947. 
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International Criminal Code, embodying principles recognized in the Charter of the 
International Military Tribunal, the question of genocide, and a draft declaration 
on the rights and duties of states submitted by Panama.** 

The main recommendation of the Committee to the General Assembly called for 
the creation of an International Law Commission (at first called the Committee of 
Experts on International Law), consisting of fifteen members, which would be es- 
tablished on a provisional basis for three years and which could be continued after 
that period. To this Commission the Committee would delegate a thorough and con- 
tinuing study of the topics assigned to it, the Commission to be concerned on the 
one hand with subjects of law which had not been highly developed, and on the other 
with the precise formulation of the law in matters in which there was extensive prac- 
tice, precedent, and doctrine. The Commission would be authorized to consult any 
organs of the United Nations and any other national or international organizations 
on relevant matters.*° 

During committee discussions it was decided that separate commissions for public, 
private, and penal international law should not be established, but that the Commis- 
sion should consider all these topics. Two principal methods of choosing members of 
the Commission were also considered by the Committee, which rejected a proposal 
that judges of the International Court of Justice be invited to make the appoint- 
ments, and accepted instead a plan based, with some modifications, on the method 
by which the judges themselves are elected.* 

Procedure in the Commission was also recommended by the Committee: following 
referral of a specific project to the Commission by the General Assembly, a question- 
naire on the subject would be sent to governments, and small subcommittee 
created to prepare a draft convention. After this in turn had been circulated, it would 
be submitted to the Assembly. The Committee also decided, by a majority vote, 
that the ILC should be authorized to consider projects and draft conventions sub- 
mitted to it by governments, other United Nations organs, specialized agencies, and 
other official intergovernmental agencies dealing with international law. Representa- 
tives of Poland, USSR and Yugoslavia dissented, on the grounds that under the 
Charter the Assembly alone was responsible for dealing with questions of interna- 
tional law.* 

The Committee also adopted resolutions recommending to the General Assembly 
that it instruct the ILC to 1) make a survey of customary international law in order 
to select topics for codification, 2) consider means of standardizing the formal clauses 
of multipartite conventions, 3) consider the compilation of digests of state practice 
and court decisions on questions of international law, 4) prepare a draft convention 
incorporating principles of international law recognized in the Charter and the 
judgment of the Nirnberg Tribunal, including creation of an International Criminal 
Court,** and 5) formulate a Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States, based 
on the Panamanian draft.* 

The Committee recommended that the ILC exclude from consultation organiza- 
tions which collaborated with Nazis and Fascists, and that the General Assembly 


29 Documents A/236, A/285, and A/AC. 32 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
10/15. 14. 

30 Document A/AC.10/51. 33"Document A/AC.10/52. 

31 Ibid. 344Document A/AC.10/53. 
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resolution regarding relations with Spain be taken into account. It also decided to 
refer especially to the necessity and importance of frequent consultation with organs 
of the Pan American Union engaged in codifying international law within the Inter- 
American System, without, however, disregarding the claims of other systems of 
wb 
4 draft convention on genocide, drawn up by the Secretariat with the assistance 
of experts in the field of international and criminal law at the direction of ECOSOC, 
was considered by the Committee at its final session, but because of lack of time no 


opinion was expressed.** 


Document A/AC.10/51. 36 Document A/AC.10/SR.30. 





SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 132nd meeting on 
April 30, 1947, to the 170th meeting on July 29, 1947. 


The Greek Question 


The Security Council discussed the Greek question twice in the period under re- 
view, from May 12 to May 22, 1947, and from June 27 to July 29, 1947.1 

On May 8, 1947, the Soviet representative (Gromyko) requested that the Greek 
question again be placed on the agenda. In addition to Mr. Gromyko’s request, the 
Council had, when the matter was taken up on May 12, communications from the 
Chairman of the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents 
and from the Yugoslav, Albanian, and Bulgarian liaison officers to the Commission. 
The burden of the letters from the liaison officers was 1) that their respective coun- 
tries had participated loyally in the work of facilitating the investigation; 2) that 
the action of the Commission in appointing a Subsidiary Group to remain in Greece, 
with the terms of reference as defined, was beyond its competence until its report had 
been acted upon by the Security Council; and 3) that the three governments would 
therefore not participate in the activities of the Subsidiary Group.? The Chairman 
of the Commission reported that the Commission had accepted the view of the 
French representative (Daux) that it did not have the competence to answer these 
notes from the liaison officers and that the whole matter should be referred to the 
Security Council.’ 

In opening the discussion in the Security Council meetings, Mr. Gromyko 
(USSR) stated 1) that the terms of reference for the Subsidiary Group, adopted 
by the Commission on April 29,‘ could not be reconciled with the Security Council’s 
resolution of April 18,5 since the Commission had automatically transferred the 
powers and functions assigned to it to what was, in effect, a totally new commission 
rather than a subsidiary one; 2) that incorrect procedure had been followed since 
the Subsidiary Group had been appointed by the Commission at a meeting which 
had not been attended by the liaison officers; and 3) that the decision to place the 
headquarters of the Group in Salonika rather than Athens “may encourage the 
activities of certain irresponsible and adventurous Greek circles.’’ The Soviet 
government did not oppose the formation of a Subsidiary Group, but did wish it to 
function properly. To this end Mr. Gromyko introduced a resolution by which the 
Security Council would resolve 1) that the Subsidiary Group would carry out the 
investigation of facts only on instructions from the Commission in each separate 
case and report to the Commission on each investigation; 2) that the Subsidiary 
Group would have its headquarters in Athens; 3) that the Subsidiary Group would 
cease functioning upon the liquidation of the Commission itself; and 4) that the 


1 For previous summaries of action by the 3 Document 8/343. 

Security Council on this matter, see Jnter- * Document 8/337. 

national Organization, I, p. 84-90, 331-332. 5 See International Organization, I, p. 332. 
2 Documents 8/341, 8/342, and 8/345. 
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Commission should change the terms of reference of the Subsidiary Group to con- 
form to this decision of the Security Council.* 

In the debate which followed Mr. Gromyko’s proposal most of the representa- 
tives supported in whole or in part the statement of Mr. van Langenhove (Bel- 
gium). Alluding to the refusal of the Yugoslav, Albanian, and Bulgarian representa- 
tives to participate in the work of the Subsidiary Group, Mr. van Langenhove 
pointed out that such a refusal could only arise from a serious misunderstanding. 
Greece and Yugoslavia, as Members of the United Nations, and Albania and Bul- 
garia by virtue of their acceptance of the conditions laid down by the Security 
Council for their participation in discussion, were debarred by Articles 27 and 32 of 
the Charter from voting in a dispute, and hence could not have expressed assent or 
dissent to the Council’s resolution of April 18 or of December 19, 1946, upon which 
the whole investigation was based. Parties to a dispute were obligated to conform to 
the Security Council’s decision to set up a Subsidiary Group, and were therefore 
similarly bound to conform to the decision of the Commission establishing that 
Group, at least to the point of permitting it to cross frontiers, establish suitable 
contacts, and the like. They were not, of course, obligated to appoint liaison officers 
to the Subsidiary Group any more than they were obligated to appoint liaison 
officers to the Commission itself, for such appointments were permissible and not 
obligatory. Further, the Subsidiary Group was legally constituted by the Commis- 
sion and, in the opinion of Mr. van Langenhove, its terms of reference were in con- 
formity to the Council resolution of April 18, 1947.” 

The representatives of Yugoslavia (Kosanovic), Bulgaria (Athanassov) and 
Albania (Ylli) severely criticized the Belgian analysis. Mr. Kosanovic, stating 
that the Yugoslav government supported the United Nations wholeheartedly, 
attacked the Security Council resolution of April 18 as contrary to the Charter 
since the Charter nowhere recognized “‘the legal institution of the delegation of 
power.” Further, although the Security Council in Article 38 of its Rules of Pro- 
cedure recognized the right of any state directly interested to participate in discus- 
sions affecting it, and to submit drafts of resolutions, the Commission, created by 
the Council, had not followed this practice. Actually, the Subsidiary Group possessed 
greater scope than the original Commission — since its sphere of activity was not 
specifically limited to the border areas — and was created in flagrant violation of 
the Charter since it was established prior to any incidents upon which it was sup- 
posed to report (the Commission itself presumably reporting on incidents which 
had occurred at the time of its appointment).* The Albanian*® and Bulgarian ** 
representatives joined in similar criticism of the action of the Commission, both 
attacking the establishment of the Subsidiary Group as ultra vires, and reiterating 
their previous charges that the internal situation in Greece was actually the basis 
of the whole difficulty in the border areas. 

The Greek representative (Dendramis) limited himself to stating that Greece 
would accept the decision of the Commission. He justified the choice of Salonika as 
headquarters by pointing out that the Subsidiary Group should be near the border 
area, and charged that an additional reason for keeping the Group away from 


* Document S/P.V.133. ® Document S/P.V.135. 
— 8S/P.V.134. 10 Document S/P.V.136. 
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Athens was that the liaison officers had, on their previous visit, used their privileged 
status in interferences “designed to aid those who would bring Greece by force 
into the Communist camp.” 4 

The United States representative (Johnson), who had previously severely crit- 
icized Mr. Kosanovic’s presentation of the Yugoslav case as an unwarranted 
attack upon the Government of Greece, opposed the Soviet resolution on the 
grounds that it would cripple machinery already set in motion which was, in the 
opinion of the United States, in complete conformity with the Charter. Acceptance 
by the Council of the refusal of Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria to cooperate 
would be “inadmissible’’ since such a refusal would constitute “‘a deliberate 
defiance of the United Nations.’’ * The Australian (Hodgson), Brazilian (Muniz) 
and Chinese (Quo) representatives endorsed the general position taken by Mr. van 
Langenhove that the Subsidiary Group was legally constituted and that the three 
protesting countries were legally and morally bound to give the Group assistance, 
This position was endorsed by the United Kingdom representative (Lawford) who 
asserted that Mr. Gromyko’s argument in support of the Soviet resolution was not 
& convincing justification of the position taken by the three protesting powers, of 
which the statement by Mr. Kosanovic that “the Yugoslav Government is not in 
@ position to accept the decision” of the Commission was most serious, since Yugo- 
slavia was a member of the United Nations." 

After the Yugoslav representative denied that Yugoslavia would fail to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council and the French and Syrian representatives 
(de la Tournelle and el Khouri) indicated their belief that the Subsidiary Group 
was legally constituted, Mr. Gromyko, in making a final plea for his resolution, 
pointed out that the charges made in the meetings against Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia were not justified since these three governments were not refusing to 
accept a decision of the Security Council, but of a Commission which they charged 
had acted beyond its legal competence. 

By a vote of 2 in favor, 6 opposed, and three abstentions, the Soviet resolution 
failed of approval on May 22, 1947. Poland voted with the Soviet Union, while 
Colombia, France and Syria abstained.'* The Council then became involved in a 
complicated argument as to whether the failure to pass the Soviet resolution meant 
that the decision of the Commission in regard to the terms of reference of the Sub- 
sidiary Group stood, because of the previous discussion, or whether an affirmative 
resolution endorsing the Commission’s acts was required. Colonel Hodgson (Aus- 
tralia) introduced a resolution that “further discussion of the Greek question be 
postponed until such time as the report of the Commission is submitted to the 
Security Council.’”” Mr. Gromyko wanted the resolution to read that “‘the decision 
on the question of the terms of reference’’ of the Subsidiary Group be postponed. 
The American and United Kingdom representatives stated their belief that failure 
to pass Mr. Gromyko’s resolution constituted affirmation of the Commission’s 
action; Mr. Gromyko asserted that neither a negative nor positive action had 
occurred. The Russian resolution was defeated by 2 in favor, 6 opposed and 3 
abstentions. The Australian resolution was then adopted by a vote of 9 in favor 
with Poland and the Soviet Union abstaining." 


" Document S/P.V.135. 14 Document S/P.V.137. 
12 Tbid. 8 Ibid. 
13 Document S8/P.V.136. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF INVESTIGATION 
CONCERNING GREEK FRONTIER INCIDENTS 


On May 27, 1947, the Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents submitted its report to the Security Council.“ Appointed under the 
Security Council resolution of December 19, 1946,” the Commission, composed of 
representatives of the eleven members of the Security Council, held the first of its 
113 meetings in Athens on January 30, 1947. The Commission had a secretariat of 
27 persons, rotated the chairmanship weekly among its members, and decided that 
the liaison officers appointed by Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria would 
participate in all public meetings on the same basis as had the representatives of 
these countries when the matter was originally before the Security Council."* A 
total of 256 witnesses or statements were presented, of which 79 were submitted by 
Greece, 22 by Albania, 33 by Bulgaria and 60 by Yugoslavia. Over 30 field inves- 
tigations were made in the four countries concerned, by the Commission itself or 
by one or another of the seven teams appointed by it. The members of the Com- 
mission were: Australia, J. D. L. Hood; Belgium, Lt. Gen. Maurice Delvoie; Brazil, 
Antonio Mendes Vianna; China, Dr. Wunsz King; Colombia, Francisco Urrutia; 
France, Georges Daux; Poland, Jerzy Putrament; Syria, Ihsan el-Sherif; United 
Kingdom, R. T. Windle; United States, Mark F. Ethridge; and the Soviet Union, 
A. A. Lavrischev.’* Following the resolution of the Security Council of April 18, 
1947,2* the Commission set up a Subsidiary Group on April 30, with headquarters 
at Salonika, with its authority limited to a) investigation of such incidents since 
March 22, 1947, as might be brought to its attention, b) refusal to hear evidence 
which had been or could have been available to the Commission itself, and c) re- 
quirement that no investigation would be made except by formal decision.” 

The report, prepared by two drafting committees under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Wunsz King (China) and Francisco Urrutia (Colombia), the latter of whom was 
the Commission’s rapporteur, was in four parts. The first two parts, containing the 
history and organization, plus a survey of the evidence, were accepted by all repre- 
sentatives, although some minor reservations were entered by the United Kingdom 
and Soviet members. 

The conclusions of the Commission, embodied in Part III, were accepted by Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia, Syria, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. These conclusions were as follows: 

1) Yugoslavia, and to a lesser extent, Albania and Bulgaria, had supported the 
guerilla warfare in Greece.” In Yugoslavia, most of the activity had centered in a 
refugee camp at Bulkes, where Greek refugees were indoctrinated by Yugoslavia 
officials with political ideas leading to the overthrow of the Greek government, 
trained in guerilla warfare, and dispatched across the frontier with food, arms and 
ammunition. Prior to November, 1945, a similar camp had been maintained at 
Rubig in Albania, while as late as November, 1946, official assistance had been 
provided by Albanian authorities in crossing borders, and by supplying arms and 
ammunition. Less evidence was at hand that Bulgaria provided arms for guerillas, 


™ Documents 8/360 and S/360/Corr.1. 20 See International Organization, I, p. 331- 
™ International Organization, I, p. 89. 32. 
§ Document 8/360, p. 9. 21 Document 8/360, p. 15. 


” Ibid., p. 255-56. 22 Ibid., p. 167. 
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but officials of that country were charged with providing transportation for guerillas 
across Bulgaria to Yugoslavia. 

2) The Yugoslav and Bulgarian Governments themselves revived and promoted 
a separatist movement among the Slav minorities in Macedonia. In making this 
finding, the Commission pointed out that some 20,000 Greek citizens had fled to 
Yugoslavia and some 5,000 to Bulgaria — most of them Slavs — and that the 
treatment of this group by Greek officials had “provided fertile breeding ground 
for separatist movements.”’* In Yugoslavia, Macedonian separatism was the 
special goal of an organization called the NOF (National Labor Front) which had 
its headquarters in Skoplje and Monastir. 

3) Although there was ample testimony to a number of border violations by both 
sides on the Bulgarian, Yugoslav, and Albanian boundaries with Greece, no eyi- 
dence of probative value tended to indicate that the violations not connected with 
guerilla activities were deliberately or systematically provoked by any of the parties. 
The number of such violations, accompanied by accusations and counter-charges 
was “evidence of the strained relations between the countries.’’ * 

4) The internal domestic situation in Greece could not be ignored as a contribut- 
ing factor in the disturbed conditions on the northern frontier. Although most of 
the guerilla warfare had been in the northern area, unrest, attributed partially to 
the activities of the Greek Communist Party, was general. Immediately after 
liberation, the Slav-speaking and Chamuriot minorities in Macedonia and Epirus 
“had been victims of retaliatory excesses. The persecution and discrimination of 
minorities and political opposition groups had caused the formation of groups 
actively hostile to the existing government. On the other hand, the existence of 
disturbed conditions in Greece in no way relieves the three Northern neighbors of 
their duty under international law to prevent and suppress subversive activity on 
their territory aimed against another government, nor does it relieve them of direct 
responsibility for their support of the Greek guerillas.’’ * 

Based upon these conclusions (or upon the summary of evidence) nine countries 
— Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia, France, Syria, the United Kingdom 
and the United States — recommended, in Part IV of the Report, that the Security 
Council take the following action, which was deemed not to interfere in matters 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of countries concerned: 

1) Recommend that the Governments of the four countries do their utmost to 
establish normal relations, abstain from action increasing border tension, and 
refrain from any support of elements aiming at the overthrow of the lawful govern- 
ments of these countries. Continued support of armed bands crossing frontiers, or 
of refusal to cease aid to such bands, should, in the opinion of the Commission, 
“be considered by the Security Council as a threat to the peace within the meaning 
of the Charter of the United Nations.”’ 27 

2) Recommend that the four governments enter new conventions along the lines 
of the Greco-Bulgarian convention of 1931. 

3) Establish a small commission or single commissioner composed of representa- 
tives of states not permanent members of the Security Council, with powers to 


23 Document 8/360, p. 171. 26 Ibid., p. 181. 
24 Ibid., p. 173. 27 Ibid., p. 248. 
25 Ibid., p. 177. 
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investigate frontier violations, to use good offices by means mentioned in Article 
33, to assist in the negotiation of frontier conventions, to receive reports from the 
four Governments concerning refugees. It was recognized that the question of 
refugees was difficult, and it was therefore recommended that the Security Council 
recommend that the Governments study the practicability of concluding agree- 
ments for the voluntary transfer of minorities.** 

Although the French representative (Daux) joined with the majority in the 
recommendations to the Security Council, he declined to approve of the conclusions 
of the Commission. He took this position on the grounds a) that the Commission 
could make a recommendation without basing it upon formal conclusions which, 
because they assigned responsibility, ‘could not fail to revive old grudges and 
arouse new disputes”’ prejudicial to the success of the methods suggested to solve 
the problems; b) that the nature of the enquiry did not permit of conclusions based 
on “gound juridical principles;’’ c) that no balanced conclusions could be reached 
without taking into account matters outside the scope of the Commission’s work, 
ie., the whole history of the Balkans since 1940; and d) that since the Commission 
was concerned with pacification and reconciliation, conclusions of the sort proposed 
“might only aggravate an already critical situation and do unnecessary harm to 
perfectly natural sensitivities.’’ ** 

The Soviet and Polish members of the Commission disagreed both with the con- 
clusions and the recommendations of the other members of the Commission. The 
Soviet representative (Lavrischev) attacked the credibility of Greek witnesses, and 
held the view that the Greek government was solely responsible for conditions in 
Greece. The Polish delegate (Putrament) held that the majority had not proved that 
Albania, Bulgaria or Yugoslavia had provoked or supported civil war in Greece, in- 
spired a Macedonian separatist movement, or been responsible for the frontier in- 
cidents.** So far as the recommendations were concerned, the Soviet objected to them 
on the grounds 1) that they were based on the unfounded assertions of the Greek 
government regarding aid to guerillas by northern neighbors; 2) that the proposals 
envisaged future incidents and acts of aggression with no grounds for such assump- 
tions; 3) that the proposals touched upon Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria al- 
though Greece was responsible; and 4) that the proposed frontier commission and 
suggested conventions were ‘‘tantamount to a limitation of the sovereign rights of 
these States in settling their relations among themselves.’’ #4 


DISCUSSION IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The report of the Commission was considered by the Security Council starting 
with the 147th meeting on June 27, at which time representatives of Greece (Den- 
dramis), Albania (Col. Kerenxhi), Bulgaria (Merovati), Yugoslavia (Vilfan) and the 
Rapporteur of the Commission (Urrutia) were seated at the Council table. 

Mr. Austin (United States) opened the discussion. Stating that his government re- 
garded the problem as “‘one of the most serious” which the United Nations had had to 
consider, he referred to the bitter factionalism left in Greece by the Axis occupation 
forces. He referred to the Greek election, which the 1500 observers from France, 
Great Britain and the United States considered as fair. Drawing particular attention 
30 Ibid. 

31 Tbid., p. 253. 


38 Thid., p. 249-51. 
% Tbid., p. 245. 
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to the charges in the Commission’s Report that ‘‘ Yugoslavia and to a lesser extent 
Albania and Bulgaria” had supported guerilla warfare in Greece, he charged viola. 
tion by Yugoslavia of Articles 1 and 2 of the Charter, through use of force against 
another Member of the United Nations. The violations charged against Albania and 
Bulgaria, not members, were covered by Article 2 (6) of the Charter. Although the 
United States felt that the Security Council should continue to treat the matter up- 
der Chapter VI of the Charter, it should bear in mind that if the acts charged against 
Greece’s three Northern neighbors continued, there would exist a threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or an act of aggression within the meaning of Chapter VII, calling 
for enforcement action. Therefore he introduced a resolution adopting in substance 
the proposals of the Commission by which the Security Council would 1) recommend 
that the Governments of Greece, Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria take the action 
proposed by the Commission in regard to abstention from help to and restraint of 
guerilla groups and the suggestions for the negotiation of new border agreements; 
2) create a Commission composed of representatives of each member of the Security 
Council a) to use its good offices for settlement of controversies regarding border 
violations, application of the recommended frontier conventions or complaints about 
border conditions, b) to make recommendations to the four governments for such 
additional bilateral arrangements as appeared desirable, and c) to assist in imple. 
menting the recommendations of the Commission in regard to refugees and 
minorities including, should they be asked by the four Governments, the supervision 
of the transfer of the latter. The proposed Commission, with headquarters at Salon- 
ika, would have direct access to the four Governments, create its own procedure, 
have its own staff, make quarterly reports to the Security Council, and be in exist- 
ence until August 31, 1949.2 

The Greek representative (Dendramis) stated that Greece doubted that the ree- 
ommendations of the Commission went far enough, because the crux of the situation 
was that “‘an armed fifth column, serving as the agents of foreign governments, has 
been fostered by them and let loose by them upon Greece.’’ His government would, 
however, carry out any decision of the Security Council.* 

The comments of the Yugoslav, Albanian, and Bulgarian representatives upon the 
Report of the Commission were largely attacks upon the credibility of the witnesses 
presented by the Greek Government to the Commission, together with charges that 
the conclusions of the Commission were therefore erroneous. Colonel Kerenxhi re- 
iterated the earlier Albanian charge that a corrupt Greek government was responsi- 
ble, argued that a civil war did in fact exist in Greece, and asserted that ample evi- 
dence had been presented to but ignored by the Commission, proving that Albania 
had not interfered with internal Greek affairs. The Bulgarian representative Mero- 
vah) stated that the Report of the Commission contained ‘‘a number of inaccuracies 
in its statement of facts, and therefore comes to wrong conclusions.”’ He, as represent- 
ative of the other accused power, took particular exception to reference by the Com- 
mission to the testimony of individuals not examined by the Commission which had 
been included in a “White Book”’ prepared by the Greek Government. He urged 
that the Security Council itself examine each of the incidences alleged to have oc- 
curred on the Greco-Bulgarian frontier and dismiss those for which no absolute 


32 Document S/P.V.147. 33 Thid. 
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er extent proof was provided. He asserted that in the main Bulgaria had merely granted the 
ed viola- right of asylum to fugitives crossing the border from Greece, and that such as had 
e against arrived had been disarmed and sent to camps far from the frontier. The charges 
ania and against Bulgaria on the Macedonian matter were based upon statements made 
ough the at a time when territorial problems were being widely discussed, and failed to prove 
any actual Bulgarian intervention in the area. Bulgaria was prepared to accept the 


atter un- 
1 against recommendations of the Commission except for those relating to the appointment of 
1e peace a permanent border commission of the nature described.* Mr. Vilfan (Yugoslavia) 


I, calling took much the same position, particularly criticizing the subsequent press statement 
ubstance of the American member of the Commission (Ethridge) condemning Yugoslavia, as 
ommend evidence that the United States had forced its opinion prior to a full discussion of the 
e action ' matter by the Security Council. Mr. Vilfan attacked the report and conclusions of 
traint of the Commission as being “partial” to Greece.* 

ements; The members of the Security Council themselves, in the discussion which fol- 
Security lowed, made a series of points. Mr. van Langenhove (Belgium) stated that the criti- 
x border _-cisms of the Commission’s Report were a) that it was a biased document, b) that the 
ts about proposed frontier commission would be contrary to the sovereignty of the state 
concerned, c) that the recommendations took no account of the fact that there were 


for 

1 he no diplomatic relations between one of the States and two others, or d) that the pro- 
ees and _—posals would be ineffectual. With none of these criticisms could Belgium agree.* 
ervision | Sir Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) took the position that the Security Council 
t Salon- | could not reopen the entire Greek question in the absence of witnesses and that since 


scedure, eight of the members of the Commission had agreed upon the conclusions, and nine 
| on the recommendations, it was unnecessary to do more than to consider what should 


in exist- 

be done for the future. He felt that Soviet and Polish objections to the reecommenda- 
the ree- tions as ineffectual and as violations of sovereignty simply failed to meet the ‘‘dan- 
‘tuation ger point” the United Nations was facing, and hoped that the Security Council could 


nts, has | dopt the United States resolution. The Brazilian delegate (Muniz) stated that the 
would, only issue was whether the Report of the Commission created the conviction that the 
United Nations was facing a situation of the sort described in Article 34. He believed 

pon the that the Report did just this and therefore supported the United States resolution. 
‘tnesses All of the 153rd meeting on July 8, 1947, was given over to the statement of the 
es that Soviet representative. Mr. Gromyko made a long and detailed examination of the 
sxhi re- Report of the Commission, including extensive reference to the evidence itself as pre- 
sponsi- | ented to the Commission, and came to the conclusion that the charges of the Greek 
ple evi- government were unproved and that the Commission had come to the erroneous 
\Ibania conclusions upon the evidence presented to it. He reiterated previous statements 
- Mero- made in the Security Council that the Soviet government considered it “inadvisable 
| to permit the continuation of foreign intervention in the internal affairs of Greece. 


uracies 

anni . . . Direct intervention, through the presence of foreign troops, has been supple- 
» Com- mented lately by new forms of intervention, such as sending to Greece so-called mili- 
ch had tary instructors and war equipment.’’ Since these facts led to a somewhat different 


wa conclusion from that in the Report of the Commission, Mr. Gromyko proposed a 
, resolution by which the Security Council would 1) find Greek au‘horities responsible 


were. for the frontier incidents; 2) place primary blame for the strained relations between 


% Document S/P.V.148. 
35 Document S/P.V.150. 36 Ibid. 
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Greece and her northern neighbors upon the conflict between the ‘‘Greek people and 
the anti-democratic forces surrounding the present Greek government;”’ 3) empha- 
size the importance of foreign intervention as a factor in Greek international policy 
and, as a consequence, resolve a) that the Greek Government should put an end to 
frontier incidents; b) resume normal diplomatic relations with her northern neigh- 
bors; c) conclude bilateral frontier connections; d) take up with these governments 
the settlement of refugee problems; and e) eliminate discrimination against citizens 
of Macedonian and Albanian nationality. In addition, the Security Council should 
resolve that foreign troops and military personnel be recalled, and that a Commis. 
sion be established to see that foreign economic assistance be used only in the inter- 
ests cf the Greek people.*? 

Detailed discussion of the United States draft resolution, which occupied nearly 
twelve Council sessions, brought forth a number of amendments from the French, 
British, and Australian delegations. For the most part, the suggested changes were 
drafting alterations aimed at clarifying the exact meaning of the American resolu- 
tion and were acceptable as presented or modified in the Council discussions. Two 
major differences of opinion developed, however. First, the French, Australian, 
Colombian and Syrian representatives indicated opposition to the appointment of a 
commission composed of all the representatives of the Security Council. The French 
proposed a commission of three to five made up of the non-permanent members, 
with the possible addition of one other state not represented on the Security Coun- 
cil.** The Colombian representative (Lopez) favored a commission composed of 
three permanent and four non-permanent members, while Mr. el Khouri (Syria) 
favored a single commissioner.** Both the Chinese and British delegates (Hsia and 
Cadogan) agreed that ideally a single commissioner was more efficient but felt that 
agreement would be impossible as to the individual to be appointed and therefore 
favored the United States proposal. The Belgian representative (van Langenhove) 
thought the simplest formula the best and therefore approved the American pro- 
posals.** In the final vote by sections on the resolution, this part received a bare 
minimum of affirmative votes when Australia, France, Poland, and the USSR 
abstained.“ 

The second major disagreement developed into a full dress debate upon the 
powers of the Security Council under Chapter VI of the Charter and under Article 
34 thereof. The discussion began by a comment by the Yugoslav representative 
(Vilfan) at the 159th meeting that under Chapter VI of the Charter the Security 
Council could only make recommendations, not decisions, and that the powers of the 
Commission as defined in the United States resolution exceeded the powers of the 
Council granted by Chapter VI. Mr. Gromyko (USSR) amplified this position by 
charging first, that the Security Council could not delegate to the Commission the 
power envisaged in the American draft resolution, and, second, that the Security 
Council could not “automatically” apply the provisions of Chapter VII should its 
recommendations under Chapter VI prove unacceptable to a state toward which 
they were directed.“ After the Australian, Brazilian, Colombian and French repre- 
sentatives had taken issue in rather general terms with this position, Mr. Vilfan 


37 Document 8/404. See also report of the 4° Thid. 

153rd meeting of the Security Council. t Document S/P.V.170. 
33 Document S/P.V.158. 2 Document S/P.V.159. 
39 Document S/P.V.166. 48 Document S/P.V.160. 
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(Yugoslavia) amplified his statement by asserting that the Council could establish 
a commission with power to travel and interview witnesses in Yugoslavia under 
Chapter VI only with Yugoslavia’s consent. Without such consent, such a commis- 
sion would be violating his country’s sovereignty. Mr. Austin (United States), 
backed by the Brazilian (Muniz), Belgian (van Langenhove), and Australian 
(Hodgson) delegates charged that such an interpretation would nullify Article 34 
which, although it gave the Council no powers of enforcement or sanction, did pro- 
vide the means to find out the facts back of any situation it meant to investigate.“ 
The Soviet Union’s representative stated that ‘If we follow this path, it is inevitable 
that if a government does not comply with such a recommendation, measures of 
enforcement will be called for, and Chapter VI loses its significance.”’ A state was 
not bound to accept actions of a subsidiary body of the Council if it believed them 
violations of its sovereignty. Granting that this was a limitation on the powers of 
the Council, Mr. Gromyko asserted that ‘All measures under Chapter VI are 
limitations; the powers of the Security Council are limited, and that is the difference 
between Chapter VI and Chapter VII.“ Although no decision was reached in the 
argument, it was clear that the majority of the other members of the Council felt 
that Articles 25, 27(3), 29, and 34 all provided the Council with the power to 
choose means appropriate to an investigation and bound Member states to accept 
its recommendations. 

At its 170th meeting on July 29, 1947, the Council voted on the United States 
resolution as amended. In the first vote, by paragraphs, the resolution was approved 
by majorities ranging from 7 in favor with 4 abstentions (in the case of the composi- 
tion of the Commission) to 10 in favor and one abstention (in the case of the recom- 
mendations that the four countries reestablish normal diplomatic relations, refrain 
from assistance to groups attempting to overthrow the recognized government, and 
enter into frontier conventions). Throughout this voting, the Soviet Union ab- 
stained. The President (Lange) announced that the result of the voting had been 
“the adoption of each of the sections of the resolution presented by the representa- 
tive of the United States’’ and that the Council would vote “‘on the resolution as a 
whole.” On this vote, 9 were in favor, with Poland and the Soviet Union opposed. 
Because of the negative vote of a permanent member, the resolution therefore 
failed to pass.‘ 


Admission of New Members 


In the period under review, the Security Council received four applications for 
admission to the United Nations: from Hungary, April 22, 1947,‘ from Italy, May 7, 
1947, from Austria, July 7, 1947,**, and from Rumania, July 11, 1947.5° In each in- 
stance these applications were referred to the Committee on Admission of New Mem- 
bers by a vote of 10 in favor with Australia either abstaining or voting in the negative. 
At the 152nd meeting the Committee on Admission of New Members was instructed 
to report by August 10, 1947. 

During the preliminary consideration of the Hungarian and Italian applications, 
the Australian representative (Hodgson) repeated the position of his government on 


“ Document S/P.V.166. 48 Document 8/355. 
*® Document S/P.V.167. 49 Document 8/403. 
“ Document S/P.V.170. 5 Document 8/411. 


* Document 8/333. 
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questions of admissions: * 1) the Security Council had limited jurisdiction; 2) the 
Joint Committee on Consultation and Procedures for Admission, appointed by the 
Assembly, had not met; 3) prior to examining new applications, the Council should 
re-examine the applications of countries rejected during 1946; 4) neither Hungary 
nor Italy were actually sovereign states until the ratification of the peace treaties, 
and until such time, their applications should not be listed upon the agenda, 


Application of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice 

At the 138th meeting on June 4, 1947, the Security Council unanimously approved 
a resolution introduced by the United States, adding as Rule 61 of its own Provisional 
Rules of Procedure, Rule 99A of the Provisional Rules of Procedure of the General 
Assembly.** This new Rule brought the Assembly and Security Council into agree- 
ment as to the meaning of a ‘‘meeting’’ for the election of Members of the Court by 
specifying that it should continue “until as many candidates as are required for all the 
seats be filled, have obtained in one or more ballots an absolute majority of votes,’ 


Report of the Military Staff Committee 


Pursuant to a resolution of the Security Council on February 13, 1947, the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee submitted its report on April 30.5¢ 

The opening statements of the five permanent members of the 138th meeting of 
the Security Council on June 4, 1947, were limited to general comments upon the 
Report, outlining the areas of disagreement. The Soviet representative (Gromyko) 
insisted that contributions should be “not only of equal overall strength but also of 
the same composition; that is, of equal number of land, sea and air forces,’’ on the 
grounds that the Charter made no differentiation between the five permanent mem- 
bers and that any other method would give one an advantage over the others. He 
opposed any provision for bases because of the effect on the sovereignty of the States 
in which the bases were located. He disapproved the “‘general guarantees of the 
rights of passage,’’ and objected that acceptance of the majority provision regarding 
the withdrawal of troops would mean that a “decision of the Security Couneil is 
required not to leave the troops, but to withdraw them from a foreign territory to 
their own’’ — a situation permitting use of the veto. Mr. Austin (United States), Sir 
Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom), and Mr. Hsia (China) limited themselves to 
general endorsement of the Report and the principle of comparable as contrasted 
to equal contributions of armed force. Mr. Parodi (France), indicated that France 
might accept the idea of equal contributions, after describing the Soviet position as 
“inspired above all by mistrust applied in advance to the very institution of an in- 
ternational armed force.’’5? 

The opening comments of the non-permanent members, particularly the represent- 
atives of Belgium (van Langenhove) and Australia (Hodgson), made a series of criti- 
cisms. With the exception of Dr. Lange (Poland) all indicated acceptance of the idea 


51 For previous action on admissions see 320-324. 


International Organization I, p. 51-2, 90-94. 56 Document 8/336. For excerpts see this 
52 Documents S/P.V. 132 and S/P.V. 136. _ issue p. 561f. 
53 For text, see International Organization, 57 For Soviet position, see S/P.V.139; for 
I, p. 196. that of French, British and Chinese, Document 
54 Document 8/368. See International Or- S/P.V.140, for that of United States, Docu- 
ganization, I, p. 72, 96. ment S/P.V.138. 


55See International Organization, I, p. 
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of comparable contributions as more realistic than the Russian proposal. Mr. van 
Langenhove pointed out, however, that the Report neglected to consider breaches of 
the peace or acts of aggression on the part of a big power, that it failed to define 
measures on the use of air power under Article 45 of the Charter, that it failed to 
discuss the future creation of regional subcommittees envisaged under Article 43(4), 
and that it did not specify the means of securing prompt action of the armed forces 
according to the principles of Article 19 in the Report. Colonel Hodgson criticized 
the secrecy of the proceedings of the Committee, their adoption of a unanimity rule 
out of keeping with their job as an advisory body, and their use of a secretariat 
composed exclusively of their own nationals. He was, in addition, concerned that no 
details had been presented as to the size of the force to be requested.** 

By a vote of 9 to 0, with Poland and the USSR abstaining, the Council agreed to a 
Syrian motion to consider the Report as a working paper rather than to refer it to a 
subcommittee for preliminary analysis. 

The Council accepted without debate all of the articles in the Report upon which 
no disagreement had been evidenced within the Military Staff Committee, with the 
exception of Articles 5, 6, 10, 13, 18, 22 and 36. The Australian representative (Hodg- 
son) objected that Article 5, establishing one of the criteria for the size of the armed 
forces, was unclear and proposed an amendment that it should read as follows: 

“As the moral weight and potential power behind any decision to employ the 
Armed Forces made availabie to the Security Council by Member Nations of 
the United Nations in enforcement action will be very great, this fact will 
directly influence the size of the Armed Forces required to be made available 
under the special agreements.” 


This was accepted by a vote of 8 to 0 with three abstentions (China, Poland and the 
USSR).** Mr. van Langenhove (Belgium) objected to the phraseology throughout 
the Report wherever the words “‘the Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council’’ occurred, making the point that the Charter presumed both the conclusion 
of special agreements between the United Nations and individual states and a call 
from the Security Council to use such forces as had been agreed to. He suggested 
that Article 6 should therefore read: 

“The Armed Forces specified in the special agreements and which are to be 
made available to the Security Council, on its call, by Member States of the 
United Nations shall be limited to a strength sufficient to enable the Security 
Council to take prompt action in any part of the world for the maintenance or 
the restoration of international peace and security as envisaged in Article 42 
of the Charter.*°” 

This redraft of Article 6 was accepted by a vote of 10 to 0 with China abstaining, 
and the corrective phraseology accepted for inclusion in Articles 10, 13, 22 and 36. In 
regard to incorporating this idea in Article 18, immediate difficulties arose, first 
because the Soviet Union felt that the proposed phraseology would alter the meaning 
of the article, second because it became apparent that the five permanent members 
were themselves uncertain as to the exact meaning of Article 18. After the Chairman 
of the Military Staff Committee (McNarney) stated that 

“Article 18 of the General Principles was intended to establish the principle 
that the Armed Forces specified in the special agreements may be called for 


58 For Belgian and Australian position see 59 Document S/P.V.145. 
Document S/P.V.141. 6 Document S/P.V.143. 
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in whole or in part only by a decision of the Security Council for employment 
under Article 42 of the Charter. When so called, they may be employed by the 
Security Council only for the period necessary for the fulfillment of the tasks 
envisaged in Article 42 of the Charter.**” 





The Council decided to accept the original phrasing of Article 18, adding the explana- 
tion of the Chairman of the Military Staff Committee as a footnote or annex to the 
Report and incorporating its substance as the view of the Council itself. This was in 
lieu of accepting a United States modification, aimed at satisfying the Belgian point 
of view, which had failed of passage when only six countries voted in favor and the 
rest abstained.*? 

Discussion of Article 11, upon which the reservations to Article 7 and 8 depended, 
brought forth repetitions of the general positions of the Governments as stated in the 
Annex to the Report.* A way out of the apparent impasse was sought by agreement 
to request the Military Staff Committee: 1) to present, on the basis of Articles 5 and 
6, an estimate of the overall strength of the Armed Forces, indicating the approxi- 
mate strength and composition of the separate components; and 2) to indicate the 
proportion of the overall strength which could be provided on the basis of equality 
by the five permanent members of the Council.** The reply contained French, Brit- 
ish, and American estimates, as the Russian representative regarded an answer to 
the question as impossible until general principles had been agreed upon.** The required 
air forces ran from a total of 1200 of all types of planes, proposed by the British, toa 
3800 total proposed by the United States; from 8 to 12 divisions of ground forces 
proposed by the British, to 16 divisions suggested by France, and to 20 proposed 
by the United States; from 115 naval vessels of all types, excluding auxiliaries, sug- 
gested by the French to 204 naval vessels proposed by the United States. In regard 
to the second question, the United States thought no appreciable part of the armed 


61 Document 8/395. 

62 Document S/P.V.149. It should be noted 
that the Council in the early parts of the dis- 
cussion of the Report of the Military Staff 
Committee became involved in procedural 
difficulties. At one point the Chairman of the 
Military Staff Committee was seated at the 
Council table to clarify the Report. After the 
Russians objected on the grounds that he 
could not speak for the Committee until it 
had had a special meeting to prepare a joint 
answer to the specific question raised, he 
never reappeared at the Council table and 
questions were handled through correspond- 
ence. When the Australian delegate asked a 
question of the Committee, transmitted 
through the President of the Council, the 
Russian member of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee refused to participate in the reply on 
the grounds that the Security Council had 
not voted to ask the question formally of the 
Committee. General McNarney’s reply on 
Article 18 came after a vote of 8 to 0 with 
three abstentions requesting such an inter- 


pretation. China, Syria and Australia ab- 
stained, the latter two on the grounds that 
non-permanent members of the Security 


Council should have the right of direct ac- 
cess, through the President of the Council, 
to the Military Staff Committee in order to 
secure information or interpretation of the 
work of the Committee. Although a subse- 
quent request based on general agreement in 
the Council was forwarded without a re- 
corded vote, it would appear that the prin- 
ciple sought by Australia failed of acceptance, 
and that non-permanent members could ad- 
dress questions to the Military Staff Com- 
mittee only through the medium of formal 
Council resolutions. See Documents 8/380 
and 8/P.V.145. 

63 For texts see this issue p. 571f. 

6 Document S/P.V.146. 

6 Document S/394. The Chinese repre- 
sentative supported the British figures. 

6 The divergence of types of naval vessels 
needed was marked. While all three agreed 
that 2 to 3 battleships and 4 to 6 carriers 
were needed, the British wanted 6 cruisers, 
24 destroyers and 12 submarines as opposed 
to 9, 24 and 12 for the French and 15, 8 
and 90 for the United States in the same 
categories. 
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forces could be provided on a basis of equality between the five permanent members, 
the British thought the question could not be answered until the actual size of the 
foree was decided, while the French believed that 75 per cent could be provided on 
equal terms. 

Under urging by the French and Australian delegates (Parodi and Hodgson), the 
Council attempted to use these figures as a basis for narrowing the difference be- 
tween the two texts to Article 11. After the Polish delegate (Lange), pointed out that 
arbitrarily dividing all of these figures by five would give the maximum contribution 
of each of the five permanent members, should the Russian idea of equal components 
be accepted, and that the resulting individual totals seemed not beyond the possibili- 
ties of any of the big five, Colonel Hodgson pointed out that definite vagueness ex- 
isted in the use of the word “initial” in Articles 10 and 11.7 The Chairman of the 
Military Staff Committee (Ho Ying-Chin), explained, in answer to another request, 
that under Article 10: 1) the permanent members would be called upon to contribute 
the major portion of the initial armed forces, to which contributions from other Mem- 
bers would be added as special agreements were concluded; 2) that the five perma- 
nent Members would be the first to make armed forces available. The majority ver- 
sion of Article 11 was to be interpreted as meaning: 1) “comparable initial overall 
contribution ’’ meant the ‘“‘sum”’ of all the forces made available by the five perma- 
nent members; 2) the word “‘initial’”’ also applied to the pledged contributions of all 
the armed forces of the big five. 

Although Sir Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) attempted to untangle the 
linguistics in this statement, most representatives indicated that they were still some- 
what puzzled as to the meaning of the majority report on Article 11. The Australian 
representative (Hodgson) suggested that one way out of the matter would be for the 
Soviets to present their idea of the total size of the armed forces needed: such figures 
could then be compared with the estimates of the other three powers to determine 
the exact difference, in terms of actual units, between what would be required of each 
country if an “equal” as contrasted to a “‘comparable’’ contribution were made. 
Mr. Gromyko declined to accept the suggestion. 

The period under review ended with the Council considering a French proposal 
that the Military Staff Committee be asked to work out actual contributions on an 
equal basis, using the French figures, and on a comparable basis, using the higher 
United States figures. Such a study would, in Mr. Parodi’s opinion, provide factual 
data which might enable the Council to determine the actual difference between the 
two drafts of Article 11.*° 


Appointment of a Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste 


At the request of the United Kingdom representative (Sir Alexander Cadogan), 
the question of the appointment of a Governor of Trieste was listed on the agenda of 
the 143rd meeting of the Security Council on June 20, 1947.7” Mr. Gromyko (USSR) 
opposed listing the matter on the agenda on the grounds, first, that the Italian treaty 
had not yet been ratified, and second, because there had been no prior agreement as 


* Document S/P.V.149. 

* Document S/408. the Statute of Trieste, see International Or- 
® Document S/P.V.154. ganization, I, p. 320. For negotiations on the 
” For action of the Council in accepting peace treaty, see Ibid., p. 170-173. 
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to the governor among the four members of the Council of Foreign Ministers eon- 
cerned. This position was sharply criticized by the Australian, British and United 
States delegates, and with France abstaining, the Soviet Union voting in the nega- 
tive, and the other members in favor, the item was placed on the agenda. The Coun- 
cil then decided that consideration of the person to be appointed would take place in 
private sessions.” 


Commission on Conventional Armaments 


The First Report of the Commission on Conventional Armaments was submitted 
to the Security Council on June 26, 1947, and contained a plan of work and a plan of 
organization.” 

The Subcommittee of the five permanent members of the Security Council, ap- 
pointed to iron out the differences in the scope and plan of work of the Commission, 
had failed to agree in the three meetings which the Special Session of the General 
Assembly had permitted. Two plans were therefore presented to the Commission at 
its 6th meeting on June 11. The first, approved by the United States, China, France, 
and the United Kingdom called for the Commission to: 1) make recommendations 
on the armaments and armed forces falling under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion; 2) determine general principles for regulation and reductions of armaments and 
armed forces; 3) consider practical and effective safeguards through an international 
system of control operating through special organs; 4) formulate practical proposals; 
5) extend the principles determined to non-members of the United Nations; and 6) 
submit a report and if possible a draft convention to the Security Council. The second 
plan, proposed by the Soviet Union, included under the first point, consideration of 
the prohibition of atomic and other weapons of mass destruction, and added several 
specific proposals including 1) principles for the reduction of plant facilities engaged 
in war production, 2) consideration of the problems of the distribution of armed 
forces, and 3) consideration of the prohibition of the use of non-military industry and 
means of transport for purposes of war.” 

In three meetings of the Commission itself, a series of Polish resolutions aimed at 
amending the United States draft so that it paralleled the Russian more closely were 
defeated, as was a French amendment seeking to include in the plan a study of the 
question of the limitation of war production. Most of these were defeated on the 
grounds that the American plan was sufficiently wide in scope to permit of detailed 
discussion of these specific items under the various headings, although there was 
general agreement that the question of control of atomic energy was outside the scope 
of the Commission’s work.” 

At its 152nd meeting on July 8, 1947, the Security Council adopted the report of 
the Commission on Conventional Armaments and approved of its plan of work by a 
vote of 9 to 0 with the Soviet Union and Poland abstaining.” 


71 Document S/P.V.143. 73 Document S/C.3/12. 
72 Document 8/387. For earlier work of 74 Documents S.C.3/SR.6, 7 and 8. 
the Commission see International Organiza- 75 Document S/P.V.152. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Although no meetings of the Economic and Social Council were held during the 
period under review, its subsidiary groups were active. The Council itself was sched- 
uled to open its fifth session at Lake Success on July 19, 1947, to consider an agenda 
of 39 items. Topics for consideration included the reports of the Economic Commis- 
sions for Europe and the Far East, the Fiscal and Economic and Employment Com- 
missions, and the International Children’s Emergency Fund, a draft convention on 
the crime of genocide, negotiations with the World Health Organization and the 
Universal Postal Union, protection of migrant and immigrant labor, and possible 
establishment of an economic commission for Latin America.! 

Economic Commission for Europe: The Economic Commission for Europe met in 
Geneva from May 2 to May 14, and from July 5 to July 16, 1947. At its first session 
it considered primarily organizational problems, including drawing up rules of 
procedure, relationship with non-member countries, Allied control authorities, and 
non-governmental organizations, and the general scope of the Commission’s work. 
The Commission authorized its executive secretary to invite specialized agencies 
and non-member European nations to participate in its work (with the exception 
of Franco Spain), and established certain criteria for consultation with non-govern- 
mental organizations. It also asked for cooperation by Allied control authorities, 
although the USSR urged that the question of Germany should be left to the con- 
sideration of the Council of Foreign Ministers and Allied Control Council. 

At both the first and second sessions considerable discussion arose over voting 
procedure, with the USSR taking the position that certain categories of questions 
should be decided by a two-thirds vote, while the United States and Luxembourg in- 
sisted that decisions must be on a simple majority basis. After some debate, the sim- 
ple majority rule was adopted, although the delegates adopted a resolution stressing 
the benefits of unanimous decisions.* 

The Commission discussed in detail its instructions to consult with the member 
governments of the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, the European 
Coal Organization, and the European Central Inland Transport Organization, with 
a view to the termination of the first and the absorption of the essential activities of 
the second and third. Following a Meeting of Transport Experts, convened by the 
Commission on May 27, 1947, it was decided that ECITO should be liquidated not 
later than September 27, 1947, as its basic agreement provided, and that an Inland 
Transport Committee be created within the framework of ECE. The Committee, 
which would have considerably autonomy, would take over the residual functions 
of ECITO. 

In regard to EECE, the Commission decided that it should be terminated within 
45 days after the end of the second ECE session (that is by August 30), and that its 
functions should be taken over by committees on electric power and industry and 
materials, and a panel on housing problems, to be established within the ECE. 


1 Document E/446; see also Document 
E/475, the Report of the Council Agenda 2 Document E/451. 
Committee. 3 Ibid. 
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Activities of ECO were to be taken over by a Coal Committee, and the European 
Coal Organization would go out of existence by the end of 1947.4 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: The Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, which heid its first session in Shanghai from June 16 to June 
25, 1947, also considered primarily organizational problems. The Commission adopted 
its rules of procedure, and decided to admit non-member states in the region to mem- 
bership. It also decided upon a program of work, the first step being completion of 
the study on Asia and the Far East drawn up by the Far Eastern and Asian Working 
Party of the Temporary Subcommission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas.§ 

ECAFE also appointed a Committee of the Whole to complete in detail the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference, which had not been finished by the fourth session of 
ECOSOC. The Committee held a series of meetings at Lake Success beginning July 
10, 1947.8 

Economic and Employment Commission: The second session of the Economic and 
Employment Commission met at Lake Success from June 2 to June 17, 1947. The 
Commission selected members of its Subcommissions on Employment and Economie 
Stability and on Economic Development, and made plans for the initiation of regu- 
lar reports to the Economic and Social Council on world economic conditions and 
trends. The Commission discussed international action for better utilization of 
world resources of manpower, materials, labor, and capital, emphasizing the im- 
portance of development programs and of loans made in the interests of the peoples 
of the countries receiving credit, and without political considerations.’ 

Also considered by the Commission was international action to maintain world 
full employment and economic stability; it recommended specific action by the 
various nations, but did not mention joint action. The next meeting of the Commis- 
sion was set for spring, 1948.* 

Fiscal Commission: The first session of the Fiscal Commission was held from May 
19 to May 29, 1947, at Lake Success. For the purposes of promoting international 
cooperation in fiscal matters and making relevant materials available, the Commis- 
sion recommended to ECOSOC that it instruct the Secretary-General to 1) build up 
a fiscal information service, 2) make appropriate arrangements to give advice on 
fiscal matters to other organs of the United Nations, specialized agencies and Men- 
ber governments, 3) arrange for publication of a number of works by the League of 
Nations on fiscal matters, and review League accomplishments in this field, and 4) 
plan publication of a series of treaties concerning double taxation, collection of 
taxes, etc. The Commission also requested that Member governments be asked to 
furnish as complete information as possible on fiscal policy and practice, and that 
non-member governments also be invited to supply this material.® 

International Children’s Emergency Fund: A report by the Executive Board of the 
ICEF to the fifth session of ECOSOC discussed organization and work of the group 

since its establishment. A mission sent to Europe by the Fund in April, 1947, re- 
ported on the needs of children there, and priorities for certain badly needed supplies 
were drawn up. Since by July 1, 1947, the Fund had been assured at least $20,000,000 
from governments, private individuals, and money transferred from UNRRA,” 


4 Document E/451. 

5 Document E/307/Rev.1. 8 Ibid. 

6 Document E/452. ® Document E/440. 

7 Document E/445. 10 See Document A/230. 
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although its total future resources had not been determined, the Executive Board 
decided to begin immediately preparation for initial operations. Standards of eligibil- 


_ity for benefits, and policies and principles in allocation of the resources of the fund, 


were determined, and preliminary allocations for the initial six-month program of 


‘activities made. The Fund hoped to aid some 3,250,000 children in eleven countries 


of Europe and Asia. A model text of agreement between the Fund and various gov- 
ernments had been worked out, and informal cooperation with the United Nations 
and specialized agencies established, particularly with UNRRA, FAO, and WHO." 

At the same time, plans were proceding on the United Nations Save the Children 
Appeal, proceeds of which were to go to the ICEF. Plans for the appeal were to be 
considered by the fifth session of ECOSOC. 

World Conference on Passport and Frontier Formalities: A Meeting of Experts to 
Prepare for a World Conference on Passport and Frontier Formalities was con- 
vened by ECOSOC in Geneva from April 14 to April 25, 1947. The experts trans- 
mitted to the Economic and Social Council a series of recommendations on means 
of making world travel easier. Although they found that general abolition of pass- 
ports was not feasible at present, the Experts recommended 1) that agreements on 
passport requirements should be encouraged on the basis of reciprocity, 2) that 
the “international-type”’ passport worked out by conferences in 1920 and 1926 be 
adopted as the basis of a simplified document, 3) that technicalities of obtaining 
passports and visas be made simpler, 4) that visa discrimination be abolished, 5) 
that export visas be discontinued, and 6) that other frontier formalities be simplified 
and made more uniform.” 

Negotiations with Specialized Agencies: The Council Committee on Negotiations 
with Specialized Agencies continued discussions with the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the Universal Postal Union. A draft agreement with WHO, which was ap- 
proved by its Interim Commission on April 11, 1947, was submitted to the Council 
for consideration. The Committee met with representatives of the UPU in Paris on 
June 17, 1947, following approval by the Congress of the Union on May 28 of an 
agreement differing slightly from that proposed by the Meeting of Postal Experts." 

Human Rights: The Subcommission on Freedom of Information and the Press of 
the Commission on Human Rights met from May 19 to June 4, to consider the calling 
of the World Conference on Freedom of Information. Procedure of the Conference 
was discussed, and the subcommission recommended that non-members of the United 
Nations, together with specialized agencies and non-governmental organizations, be 
invited to participate. The agenda of the conference would include 1) general 
discussion of the principles of freedom of information; 2) consideration of funda- 
mental principles; 3) discussion of measures to facilitate the gathering of information 
and its transmission; 4) the question of implementation of the right of all persons 
to receive accurate, objective, and comprehensive information, and the obligations of 
workers of the press, radio, and films in this connection; 5) consideration of the role 
of government information services; and 6) creation of possible continuing machin- 
ery and modes of action to implement the decisions of the conference.“ 

During the period under review the Drafting Committee of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights also met and considered the formulation of an International Bill of Rights. 


1! Document E/459. ment No. 1. 
123 Economic and Social Council Official 13 See Document E/253. 
Records. Second Year, Fifth Session: Supple- 14 See Document E/441. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Trusteeship Council on April 24, 1947, 
concerning the formation of a special mission to be sent to Western Samoa to in- 
vestigate a petition received from representatives of that area, an ad hoc committee 
of nine members was established to decide on the composition of the mission.! The 
petition had requested that the territory be granted self-government, that New 
Zealand as the present administering authority would ‘‘see fit to act as Protector 
and Adviser to Samoa in the same capacity as England is to Tongz,’’ and that the 
division of the Samoan islands, with Eastern Samoa as a possession of the United 
States and Western Samoa under the trust administration of New Zealand, be 
discontinued.? 

In a meeting of the ad hoc committee on April 28, 1947, the following resolution 
was adopted: “Resolved that the visiting mission to Western Samoa to investigate 
the petition from the leaders and representatives of Western Samoa, authorized in 
the resolution adopted by the Trusteeship Council at its twenty-third meeting on 
April 24, 1947, be composed of the following individuals: Mr. Francis B. Sayre, 
[United States] Mr. Pierre Ryckmans, [Belgium] Mr. Awani Khalidy [Iraq].” * Mr. 
Khalidy was unable to accept the invitation, and Dr. Eduardo Cruz-Coke of Chile 
was chosen as the third member. In addition, four members of the Division of Trus- 
teeship of the United Nations Secretariat, headed by Peter M. Anker, Assistant 
Director of the Trusteeship Division, were to accompany the mission. 

After investigation in Western Samoa during July and August, the mission 
planned to return to New York and prepare a report for submission to the Council 
in November, 1947. 

To date the trusteeship provisions of the Charter apply to 14,000,000 people of 
the following eight Trust Territories: Tanganyika, British Cameroons, British 
Togoland, Ruanda-Urundi, French Cameroons, French Togoland, New Guinea and 
Western Samoa,‘ which were all mandated territories under the League of Nations. 
No trusteeship agreements have yet been submitted for three other mandated areas: 
Palestine, Southwest Africa, and Nauru. 


1 United Nations Press Release TR/66, May 27, 1947; Ibid., TR/68, June 9, 1947. 


May 27, 1947. 4 United Nations, Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 
2 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 684; for information on previous work of the 
661. Trusteeship Council, see International Or- 


3 United Nations Press Release TR/66, ganization, I, p. 342. 
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SECRETARIAT 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters: On April 10, 1947, the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions met, in its advisory capacity, to delib- 
erate on the form of the 1948 budget and various matters of a financial or adminis- 
trative nature falling within its competence. Based mainly on reports from the Sec- 
retary-General (Trygve Lie), the committee review covered such subjects as 1) 
auditing procedure, 2) investments of United Nations funds, 3) commitments against 
the Working Capital Fund, 4) control of expenditures resulting from Council reso- 
lutions, 5) loans to specialized agencies, 6) the fund for self-liquidating purchases and 
activities, 7) procedure for the final valuation of League of Nations assets, 8) 
form of the 1948 budget, 9) desirability of strengthening the role of the Bureau 
of the Comptroller by allowing the Comptroller more specific authority, 10) adminis- 
trative and budgetary relations with the specialized agencies, 11) the need for greater 
study of United Nations basic salary scales to determine any necessary adjustments, 
12) arrangements to conduct surveys concerning Secretariat efficiency and results 
of work so far accomplished, and 13) preliminary information on workload in depart- 
ments, United Nations Appeals Board, staff retirement plans, development of Branch 
Offices and limitation of staff recruitment. 

In accordance with the General Assembly resolution relating to the Working Capi- 
tal Fund ? and authorizing the Secretary-General to make advances from the Fund 
to provide for ‘unforeseen or extraordinary’’ expenses, the advisory committee was 
informed that on the basis of preliminary estimates prepared by operating depart- 
ments, commitments totalling about $6,000,000 might have to be met from the Fund. 
A list of projects designated as ‘‘unforeseen or extraordinary”’ included work relat- 
ing to Permanent Headquarters, commitments resulting from decisions by the 
Economic and Social Council,* the Commission of Investigation in Greece, the Spe- 
cial Session of the General Assembly, Governor and Staff at Trieste, and increased 
commitments in connection with existing services. The committee believed that com- 
mitments against the Working Capital Fund should be limited to such amounts as 
might be required to carry on necessary activities until the regular session of the 
General Assembly, and should be made only in cases of urgency. 

The problem of controlling expenditures arising from resolutions of the Councils, 
which had been emphasized during the second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly, was considered at this later date by the advisory committee. The commit- 
tee noted that the Secretariat had endeavored to make effective by appropriate action 
the Financial Regulation (No. 25) approved by the General Assembly, which pro- 
vided that: “‘No resolution involving expenditure from United Nations funds shall 
be approved by a Council unless the Council has before it a report from the Secre- 
tary-General on the financial implications of the proposals, together with an estimate 
of the costs involved in the specific proposals.” Further suggestions along this line 


1 Document A/CN.1/1, May 7, 1947. mission for Asia and the Far East, Economic 
2Document A/64/Add.1, January 31, and Employment Commission, Statistical, 
1947. Social and Population Commissions, Nar- 


3 Economic Commission for Europe, Com- _cotics Control, Population projects, etc. 
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advanced by the Committee included the following: 1) projects proposed by Coun- 
cils should await budgetary approval from the General Assembly; 2) the Couneils 
should plan a year ahead so that necessary appropriations could be requested; 
3) projects relating to peace and security should be exempt from the foregoing rules 
and should not be delayed because of budgetary time schedules; 4) Regulation 25 
should be strengthened, and its basic principles should be applied to proceedings in 
General Assembly plenary sessions.‘ 

The Secretary-General had been authorized (by paragraph C of the Working Capi- 
tal Fund Resolution) to advance loans to certain specialized agencies, repayable 
within two years, to finance initial operations. He reported to the advisory commit- 
tee that the total of repayable loans made amounted to $1,578,023, including 
$21,244 to the International Children’s Emergency Fund, and he requested exten- 
sion of this total to $2,500,000 by June 30, 1947, to include $1,200,000 to UNESCO, 
In considering these matters, the advisory committee requested that the Secretariat 
furnish further evidence on the proposed financial resources of agencies concerned, 
and it authorized the Secretary-General to extend the loans, including the one to 
UNESCO; however, the Committee felt that the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund was not entitled to loans from the Working Capital Fund (although it was 
proper to offer assistance by other means) because it had not been intended to include 
organizations other than intergovernmental agencies of the type envisaged in para- 
graph 57 of the United Nations Charter.® 

An interim report on progress of discussions with specialized agencies on budgetary 
and administrative matters was submitted by the Secretary-General to the commit- 
tee. The report revealed that discussions were in progress in a Coordinating Commit- 
tee composed of the Secretary-General and the Directors-General of specialized 
agencies, and at the Secretariat level through consultative committees which consid- 
ered various financial and administrative matters. In this regard the committee sug- 
gested that ways and means be found for strengthening the machinery for cooperation. 

The advisory committee met again on June 23, 1947. It was to consider a request 
from the Secretary-General for a short-term loan to the IRO. 


Headquarters Agreement: On Junc 26, 1947, an agreement establishing the perma- 
nent headquarters of the United Nations in New York City was signed by the 
Secretary-General for the United Nations and the Secretary of State for the United 
States. The agreement provided that 1) the headquarters area was to be under the 
control and authority of the United Nations and that the United Nations was to have 
the power to make regulations for the headquarters district, 2) no federal, state or 
local law or regulation of the United States, if inconsistent with a regulation of the 
United Nations, was to be applicable within the headquarters district, and the dis- 
trict was to be inviolable, 3) the United States was to provide police protection on 
the boundaries of the district, and if requested by the Secretary-General, the Ameri- 
can authorities were to provide police protection within the district, and 4) resident 
representatives to the United Nations and the specialized agencies were to be ac- 
corded diplomatic privileges and immunities by the United States. 

Before this agreement entered into effect, it was to be submitted for approval to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations and the Congress of the United States.* 


4 Document A/CN.1/1, May 7, 1947, * Department of State, Bulletin, XVII, 
§ Ibid, p. 27. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Corfu Channel Dispute: Following the Security Council’s decision of April 9, 1947, 
to refer the Corfu Channel dispute to the Court, Great Britain submitted an applica- 
tion on May 22, 1947, instituting proceedings against Albania for the destruction of 


:‘ two British destroyers in the Corfu Channel in October, 1946.1 The dispute was to 


constitute the first case to come before the Court. As of July 15, 1947, no word had 
been received from Albania regarding British action, and there had been no decision 
as to the date on which the case would reach the Court. 

Compulsory Jurisdiction: Recent declarations of adherence to the optional clause 
of the Statute were made by France in March, 1947 (subject to ratification) and 
Sweden on April 5, 1947 (for ten years).? 

Election of Judges: The procedure for electing judges to the Court was clarified 
when by unanimous vote on June 4, 1947, the Security Council resolved the inter- 
pretation of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute. Differences of opinion had centered 
mainly around the definition of the word “meetings” referred to in Article 11. The 
General Assembly referred the matter to the Sixth (Legal) Committee which ruled 
that a “‘meeting’’ would not be over until a complete list for all seats to be filled had 
been agreed upon. After approval of this provision by the Assembly, the ruling was 
transmitted to the Security Council, which subsequently concurred with the 
Assembly’s decision.* 


' From information furnished by E. Ham- tions of adherence to the optional clause, see 
bro, Registrar of the International Court of International Organization, I, p. 349. 
Justice; for details on the Corfu Channel dis- 3 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, p. 
pute, see International Organization, I, p. 326. 662; for further details, see this issue, p. 504. 
2 Ibid.; for further information on declara- . 
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II. THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


International Cereals Conference: Under the sponsorship of FAO and at the request 
of the International Emergency Food Council, a special cereals conference met in 
Paris from July 9 to 12. The United Nations, the Economic Commission for Europe, 
the International Wheat Council, and some fifty-two nations were invited to attend 
the conference for a general discussion of measures which might be taken to ease the 
effects of the severe world shortage of grains expected for 1947-48.1 The Conference 
reported an “unparalleled”’ scarcity of grain in Europe and estimated the world’s 
requirements at 50,000,000 tons. Both the Canadian and United States delegations, 
representing the two greatest grain-exporting nations of the world, criticized this 
figure as an overestimation and warned that a more “realistic view’’ should be taken 
of the export possibilities of their countries which were expected to furnish two- 
thirds of the total 32,000,000 tons of exportable grain for the season. Motions 
adopted at the closing plenary session of the Conference pledged the grain-importing 
nations to take drastic steps to conserve available local production and to insure their 
maximum distribution for ‘‘exclusively human consumption.’ These motions also 
described machinery for keeping data collected on a current basis and for the issu- 
ance of quarterly reports on the cereal situation in eaeh country.? 

FAO Missions: Following the issuance of the Report of the FAO mission to 
Greece,? FAO announced on April 24 that the governments of Siam and Hungary, 
as well as Poland, had formally requested that FAO missions be sent to their respec- 
tive countries to make studies and recommendations concerning the general agricul- 
tural situation.‘ FAO expressed a willingness to cooperate in organizing missions 
and informal discussions were begun as to the scope, timing, composition and 
financing of the groups to undertake the survey. With regard to Siam, the mis- 
sion was to be equipped to deal with the problems of general agriculture, rice, cattle 
breeding, irrigation and forestry, while Hungary requested a mission ‘‘to study 
Hungary’s agricultural system and to make recommendations in connection with 
the possible improvement and extension of agricultural production and marketing.” * 

The mission for Poland met in Amsterdam on June 28 and proceeded to Poland 
early in July. The mission was composed of experts from Canada, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States, and was under the chair- 
manship of Noble Clark, Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Wisconsin. The report of the mission was to be submitted to the 
Director-General of FAO for approval before being transmitted to the Government 
of Poland. FAO also received a request for a mission from the Government of 
Venezuela.® 

1 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 466. 


638. 5 FAO Press Release I/R/78, April 24, 
2 New York Times, July 13, 1947, p. 7. 1947. 
3 See International Organization, I, p. 351. 6 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 


4United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 38. 
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| Commodity and Technical Activities: From March 31 to April 10, a Conference on 
Animal Health met under FAO auspices in Washington, D. C. The group, consisting 
of experts from eight nations, considered world problems of animal health and the 
means by which greater international cooperation in this field might be encouraged. 
The conference called by FAO’s Standing Advisory Committee on Agriculture, 
recommended that FAO should adopt a policy of promoting and coordinating na- 
tional and international action rather than undertake complete responsibility for an 





quest entire program of international cooperation in research and education concerning 
et in vaccines, nutritional needs of animals, the breeding of livestock for adaptability to 
rope, unfavorable environments, and veterinary medicine.’ 
ttend On April 17, FAO announced the departure of two members of its forestry divi- 
ethe sion to Latin America to make an extensive survey of the forestry situation and po- 
rence tentialities in the West Indies, Central and South America.*® 
orid’s The Advisory Committee on Salt Fish which met in Washington on April 21 
‘ions, concluded its discussions on April 25, having reviewed the recent history of the salt 
| this fish industry and having made preliminary arrangements for the collection of data 
aken needed for the preparation of a comprehensive study on salt fish as recommended in 
two- January 1947 by the Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals.® 
tions The International Timber Conference opened its first session in Prague on April 28 
rting and immediately turned its attention to the critical housing situation in Europe. 
their The problem was attacked on three fronts: short-term problems of increasing Eu- 
also ropean lumber supplies within the year; long-term problems of improving the hous- 
issu- ing standards in Europe, future forestry policies, and developing new timber re- 
sources in various parts of the world; and international action needed to implement 
nto | recommendations with regard to the first two studies and a study of the impact of 
sary, | the Conference’s conclusions on other agencies and organs of the United Nations.’ 
3pec- Recommendations adopted by the Conference included proposals 1) that all coun- 
icul- tries increase the cutting of softwood by 10 percent; 2) that the Economic Commis- 
sions sion for Europe, with the assistance of FAO, work to increase supplies and decrease 
and waste of lumber to meet reconstruction needs; 3) that all countries establish a forest 
mis- policy affecting existing forests, reforestation and steps to control fellings; and 4) 
attle that FAO member governments investigate national control of forest pests and re- 
tudy ' quirements for seeds and plants, and furnish technical information for an industrial 
with program." The conference marked the first step toward long-range coordination of 
g.’’5 forestry and forestry-products programs and was to be followed by further interna- 
land tional conferences in South America and the Far East and by a world timber con- 
the ference, probably in 1948. 
hair- In answer to an FAO invitation, a Rice Study Group met in Trivandrum, India, 
the | on May 15 to prepare for an international rice conference.” The major rice-producing 
the and rice-consuming countries of the world were represented. 
nent | An International Conference on Losses of Food in Storage met in London from 
t of August 4 to 11 “ for the consideration of methods of reducing losses due to infesta- 
7FAO Press Release I/R/70, April 10, 1 Jbid., p. 526. 
1947. 12 Biologia, I, p. 17. 
24, 8 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 438. 13 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 
®See International Organization, I, p. 350. 342. 
I, p. ; Ps United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 14 Biologia, I, p. 17. 
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tion of stored foodstuffs. The Conference followed up the preliminary work of the 
Expert Committee on Destruction of Food in Storage which met in Washington on 
May 10, 1946. The meeting considered the improvement of warehousing facilities; 
a study of focal infestation areas of the world; the channels through which infesta- 
tion is carried in foodstuffs from country to country; the general aspects of the pro- 
duction, consumption and availability of insecticides and fungicides; and equipment 
for their use in controlling damage to stored products. 

Administrative Activities: A regional office for the European activities of FAO 
was established at the former headquarters of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome by 8. L. Louwes, special adviser to the Director-General."* This was 
followed by the appointment of Mahoud Tawfik Hefnawy Pasha of Egypt as FAO 
regional adviser for the Middle East. These regional advisers were to organize Na- 
tional FAO Committees in their respective regions and to prepare the way for the 
establishment of permanent FAO regional offices, institutions which would make it 
possible for “problems of particular interest in each region to receive special con- 
sideration, in addition to forwarding the worldwide food and agricultural aims of 
the nations associated in FAQ.” 17 

On April 4, 1947, FAO announced that Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General of 
the Organization, was to visit eight countries in Latin America in order to discuss 
problems of agriculture, forestry, fisheries and nutrition in terms of FAO assistance 
to the Latin American nations and in order to break ground for the creation of na- 
tional and regional FAO committees in Latin America,'* Sir John’s tour lasted from 
April 15 to May 13, and included conferences with government officials and experts 
in Peru, Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Mexico, and Cuba.'* 

Relations with Other International Organisations: On May 19, the Counselor of 
FAO (McDougall) informed the Secretary-General of the United Nations that a 
draft agreement between FAO and the ILO providing for close cooperation between 
the agencies on matters of common concern had been approved by both the Execu- 
tive Committee of FAO and the Governing Body of the ILO.2° The agreement pro- 
vided for cooperation and consultation between the agencies, for reciprocal repre- 
sentation in the councils of each, for joint committees to discuss particular questions 
of common interest, for exchange of information and documents, for avoidance of 
competition in recruitment of personnel and interchange of personnel on a temporary 
or permanent basis, for maximum cooperation regarding statistical information, 
and for financial cooperation. The agreement was to come into force upon the ap- 
proval of the text by the Conference of FAO and by the Governing Body of the 
ILO. 

Third FAO Conference: The Third Conference of FAO was to convene in Geneva, 
Switzerland on August 26, 1947. Its agenda included: 1) consideration of the report 
of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals; 2) discussion of the 
first annual review of the world situation and outlook for food, agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries, including national nutrition and food production programs; 3) crea- 
tion of a World Food Council as a connecting link between policy discussions and 
the annual program reviews at each regular Conference session; 4) constitutional 


1 FAO Press Release I/R/77, April 25, 18 Jbid., I/R/68, April 4, 1947. 

1947. 19 Tbid., I1/R/72, April 11, 1947. 
16 [bid., 1/R/73, April 16, 1947. 20 Document E/442, June 6, 1947. 
17 Ibid. 21 Ibid. 
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of the | amendments concerning the Council of FAO and a change in the structure of the 
on on Executive Committee in order to have its members represent governments rather 
lities; than having them elected by the Conference on the basis of their personal qualifica- 
festa- tions; 5) selection of the permanent site of FAO headquarters; 6) consideration of 
€pro- | the applications for membership of Austria, Finland and Siam; and 7) discussion of 
ment technical problems in science, statistics and economics, and administrative and 

tary matters.” 

FAO — 
Agri- INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
is was RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
EF AO On April 29, 1947, the International Bank announced that it had received from 
© Ne the Government of the Netherlands a formal application for a loan of $535,000,000 
. the for the financing of the more urgent projects included in its over-all rehabilitation, 
ake it reconstruction and industrialization plans.1 On May 12, President Ismet Inonu of 
| con- Turkey announced the intention of his government to seek the loan of an unstated 
ama of amount from the International Bank.? 

The Bank announced on May 9 the granting of its first loan, totaling $250,000,000, 
— _ to Crédit National, a semi-public French corporation created to assist in financing 


reconstruction and development of the French economy. The loan, which originated 
ance in a request for $500,000,000 from the French Minister of Finance on October 8, 
of na- 1946, was signed on behalf of the Bank by John J. McCloy, President, and on behalf 
from | of Crédit National by Wilfrid Baumgartner, President; the guarantee agreement 
ports was signed on behalf of the Government of France by Henri Bonnet, French Ambas- 
sador to the United States. The loan was made for a period of 30 years and carried 
lor of interest at the rate of 314 per cent. The Bank was also to receive a commission of 
hat a \ one per cent per year on the outstanding portion of the loan, as provided in the 
ohne Articles of Agreement of the Bank, to build up a special reserve fund.* The French 
— Cabinet gave formal approval to the loan on May 21, 1947.4 

¢ pro- The forty-four member Governments of the Bank received financial statements 
— of the Bank which included the balance sheet as of June 30, 1947, and the statement 
sions of profit and loss for the year ending June 30, 1947, according to an announcement 
nee of | by the Bank on July 29, 1947.5 The statements showed that the subscribed capital 
avid stock of the Bank had increased by $233,000,000 in the first quarter of 1947 because 
ation, | of the admission to membership of Italy and Turkey during that period. Funds 
oe | currently available on June 30 amounted to approximately $1,604,000,000. The 





of the Bank reported an excess of expense over income of $938,647 for the year ending June 

30 due to organizational rather than general operating expenses. Asset items in the 
a balance sheet on June 30 included $156,266,818 in United States Treasury Cer- 
eport tificates of Indebtedness and accrued interest and $170,050,105 due from banks. 


e . , : "ar P 
of os Since the issuance of the statements capital subscriptions were increased by $6,500,- 
- je _ 000 and by $4,500,000 with the admission to membership of Syria and Lebanon 
a 1 | Tspectively during April. 
tional 22 FAO Press Release, June 4, 1947. 1947. 
1 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 4 New York Times, May 22, 1947, p. 13. 
| 466. 5 International Bank for Reconstruction 
2 New York Times, May 13, 1947, p. 9. and Development Press Release 58, July 29, 


* International Bank for Reconstruction 1947. 
and Development Press Release 44, May 9, * Ibid. 
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On June 30, the Bank filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission of the 
United States a registration statement covering initial issues of $250,000,000 prin- 
cipal amount of bonds of the Bank. Part of the bonds were described as ten-year 
24 per cent bonds, maturing July 15, 1957, and the balance as twenty-five year 
3 per cent bonds, maturing July 15, 1972. The Bank announced that, following ap- 
proval by the SEC, the Bank securities would be made available through securities 
dealers rather than through subscriptions from investors in the United States.? The 
first bonds of the Bank were cleared for public sale by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on July 14, and sale of an issue in the amount of $225,000,000 began on 
July 15. Final amendments to the Bank’s registration statement designated ten- 
year bonds worth $100,000,000 at 214 per cent and twenty-five year bonds worth 
$150,000,000 at 3 per cent; both issues were priced at par.* At noon of the first day of 
sale the Director of the Marketing Office of the Bank announced that the two initial 
issues had been “heavily oversubscribed.”’ At the end of the day, the twenty-five 
year, 3 per cent bonds closed at 102 54, while the ten-year, 214 per cent bonds closed 
at 1013%.° The proceeds of the issues were to be used in the general lending opera- 
tions of the Bank for the purposes specified in the Articles of Agreement. 

Although no formal relationship as yet exists between the International Bank 
and the United Nations, cooperation and consultation between the two organiza- 
tions has continued. 

Negotiations were also undertaken to establish closer relations between the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Bank for International 
Settlements. Conversations were held by the President of the International Bank 
and the Chairman of the Board of the Bank for International Settlements during 
the meeting of the Board of Governors of the International Bank in Washington in 
October 1946, and views were exchanged with regard to the cooperation which could 
be established between the institutions. These conversations were continued after 
the election of John J. McCloy as President of the International Bank.!® A memo- 
randum outlining the form which future cooperation between the banks might take 
in the fields of research and exchange of information was approved by an exchange 
of letters in April 1947. The Bank for International Settlements placed its Mone- 
tary and Economic Department at the disposal of the International Bank and 
agreed to furnish to its officials on duty in Europe essential facilities and informa- 
tion." 

On May 23, the Bank notified the Government of Australia that Australia’s ap- 
plication for membership in the Bank had been approved by the Board of Gover- 
nors. Australia was given until August 31, 1947, to accept membership; Australia 
accepted membership on August 5, and her subscription to the capital stock of the 
Bank was established at 2000 shares with a total par value of $200,000,000.* 

The Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors was scheduled to convene 
in London on September 11, 1947." 


7International Bankfor Reconstructionand 3ist March 1947, Basle, 1947, p. 7-8. 


Development Press Release 53, June 30, 1947. 12 International Bank for Reconstruction 
8 New York Times, July 15, 1947, p. 33. and Development Press Release 59, August 
® Ibid., July 16, 1947, p. 33. 5, 1947. 

10 See International Organization, I, p. 354. 13 Department of State, List of Official In- 


11 Bank for International Settlements, ternational Conferences and Meetings, 11, July 
Seventeenth Annual Report, 1st April 1946— 1, 1947. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


First Meeting of the Assembly 


The Assembly of the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) convened 
for its first meeting at Montreal on May 6 and remained in session until May 27. 
For the most part its activities during this inaugural session were confined to the 
problems of organizing the permanent agency, which succeeded the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization on April 4.1 At the Second Plenary Meet- 
ing on May 7, the Hon. A. S. Drakeford (Australia) was elected President of the 
Assembly and six commissions were constituted to deal with 1) constitutional and 
general policy questions such as structure, relations with non-contracting states, 
immunities and privileges and amendments to the Convention; 2) technical ques- 
tions of international standards and recommended practices and international col- 
laboration on research; 3) economic questions including the possibility of a multi- 
lateral agreement on commercial rights in international air transport, economic 
burdens on international air transport, statistics, international air mail and regis- 
tration of air agreements; 4) legal questions such as the drafting of conventions on 
international air law, recognition of rights in aircraft and the legal status of com- 
manders of aircraft; 5) administrative and financial questions as to the organization 
of the Secretariat, publications and general finance; and 6) financial and technical 
aid to member states through ICAO.? 

Following the adoption of the agenda, the Assembly turned to the consideration 
of the agreement establishing ICAO as a specialized agency of the United Nations. 
The agreement had been approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 4, 1946, with the provision that ICAO comply with any decision of 
the General Assembly regarding Franco Spain.’ Therefore, in view of the Assembly’s 
later action in barring Spain from any participation in United Nations activities,‘ 
it was necessary for the ICAO Assembly to find means to sever the affiliation be- 
tween the Organization and the Spanish Government. On May 13 a resolution for 
the amendment of the Convention on International Civil Aviation, to the effect that 
a state ‘‘whose government the General Assembly of the United Nations has rec- 
ommended be debarred from membership in international agencies established by 
or brought into relations with the United Nations shall automatically cease to be a 
member of the International Civil Aviation Organization,”’ was approved by the 
Assembly.’ The agreement with the United Nations was approved by the Assembly 
on the same day.* 

On May 13, the Delegation of the United States presented a resolution proposing 
the admission of Italy to membership in ICAO.? The Resolution was approved at 
the Fourth Plenary Meeting of the Assembly on May 16, and Italy was admitted to 
membership as of the “thirtieth day after the last of the following events has taken 
place: 


“1. Adjournment of the first session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations following receipt by the General Assembly of the said application 


1 See International Organization, I, p. 355. 5 ICAO Document Al-P/24, May 14, 1947. 
2ICAO, Monthly Bulletin, June, 1947. 6 Ibid. 
*See International Organization, I, p. 129. 7 Ibid. 


‘ Ibid., p. 56. 
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without the General Assembly having recommended the rejection of the 
application ; 


“2. Receipt by the Secretary General of the Organization of all necessary ! 


assents to the said application; and 
“3. Receipt by the Secretary General of the Organization of notice from the 


Government of the United States of the receipt of Italy’s notification of | 


adherence.”’ § 


The Sixth Plenary Meeting of the Assembly on May 22 was devoted to the 
election of the states to be represented on the Council of ICAO. Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, representing states of chief importance in air transport; Argentina, Australia, 
China, Egypt, India, Ireland and Portugal, representing other states which make 
the largest contribution to the provision of facilities for international civil air 
navigation; and Chile, Czechoslovakia, Iraq, Peru, Sweden and Turkey represent- 
ing other states whose designation would insure that all the major geographic areas 
of the world were represented on the Council, were elected.® 

Among the other accomplishments of the Assembly at its first meeting were the 
establishment of a $50,000 revolving fund for emergency use in case of any threat- 
ened breakdown of air navigation facilities or services in any area and the approval 
of the budget for 1948 in the amount of $2,600,000." 


First Session of the Council 


The Council of ICAO met at Montreal for its opening session on May 28." Dr. Ed- 
ward Warner was elected President of the Council and Dr. Albert Roper was ap- 
pointed Secretary General of the Organization at the first meeting; both men thus 
continued in the permanent organization the posts which they had held in PICAO. 
The Council serves as the executive organ of ICAO and is charged with establishing 
subsidiary working groups to assist it in furthering ICAO’s work, much of which is 
highly technical and specialized in character. The Air Navigation and Air Transport 
Committees of PICAO were continued under the permanent organization by a 
resolution of the Council." The greater part of the Council’s work will be done in 
these Committees and others which the Council may subsequently establish. 


Other Activities 
Regional Meetings: ICAO has continued the program of regional conferences ini- 


tiated at the second session of the Interim Council of PICAO in the autumn of 1945. | 


A South American Regional Air Navigation Meeting was held in Lima, Peru, be- 
ginning June 17; a similar conference for the South Atlantic area met in Rio de 
Janeiro on July 15. Projected conferences were scheduled to cover the Southeast 
Asia area, in India in February 1948, and to cover the North Pacific area, in China 
sometime in March 1948. An African-Indian Ocean conference was being planned 
but the date and place of meeting were not determined." 


8 ICAO Document Al-P/28, May 17, 1947. 10 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, p. 
® ICAO Document Al-P/39, May 23, 1947. 629. 
For provisions relating to composition and 1 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, June 1947. 
election on the Council, see Chapter IX, 12 Tbid., July, 1947. 
Article 50 of the Convention on International 13 Ibid., June, 1947. 
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1 of the Relations with Other International Organizations: Following its final establishment 
as a specialized agency of the United Nations, ICAO embarked on a wide program 
Cessary of cooperation with the subsidiary bodies of the United Nations. Included in this 
| program was participation in the meeting of the Fiscal Commission on May 19; * 
in the work of the Consulative Committee on Budgetary and Financial Arrange- 
ments at Lake Success, June 16 and 17; “ and in the work of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe meeting in Geneva on May 27.* 
to the ICAO was formally notified of the authorization of the International Air Trans- 
Braail, | port Association by its Executive Committee to act as consultant and to provide 


om the 
ition of | 


United technical assistance to route service organizations formed to supply air navigation 
stralia, | facilities in areas where individual governments lack the necessary technical or fi- 
; make nancial resources. IATA sent observers headed by its Director General, Sir William 
ivil air Hildred, and Legal Adviser, John C. Cooper, to the First Assembly of ICAO and 
resent assigned delegations to attend the South Atlantic and South American Regional 
a Air Navigation Conferences sponsored by ICAO in June and July.” 

ICAO sent delegations as observers or in coordinative capacities to the Congress of 
ere the the Universal Postal Union in Paris, May and June 1947,'* to the Atlantic City 
threat- | Conference of the International Telecommunications Union which met on May 15,?* | 
proval and to the Fifth Conference of the International Hydrographic Bureau in Paris.* 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION . 


dr. Ed- The 30th International Labor Conference 


yas ap The International Labor Conference, the legislative body of the ILO, convened 
n thus for its 30th session on June 19, 1947, at Geneva. C. J. Hambro (Norway) was elected 
ICAO. president; vice-presidents selected were Carlos Desmaras (Argentina), Robert Watt 
lishing (United States) and Sir John Forbes-Watson (United Kingdom).' 
hich is The question of freedom of association and industrial relations gained extensive 
nsport | attention at the Conference as a result of reference to the ILO by the Economic and 
1 by a Social Council of an item on “guarantee for the exercise and development of trade 
lone in union rights.’’ This agenda item was submitted originally to the Council by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, and a similar memorandum was presented by 
the American Federation of Labor. The Council, in turn, referred the matter to 
ILO, requesting a report in time for the ECOSOC session in July. Accordingly, the 
ves ini- Governing Body of ILO formulated a draft resolution entitled ‘Freedom of Asso- 
f 1945. ciation and Industrial Relations”’ which was considered by the Conference.* A reso- 
ru, be- lution establishing the basic principles of freedom of association and the right to 
Rio de organize and bargain collectively was adopted by the Conference, which asked the 
itheast _ Governing Body to examine the problem of establishing international machinery. to 
China _— implement it. The resolution on freedom of association contained ten clauses which 
lanned declared the inviolable right of employers and workers to join organizations of their 


4 Tbid., p. 21. 1 For information on the 29th Conference 

i, p. | ‘8 Zbid., July, 1947, p. 3. of the ILO, see International Organization, 
16 Thid. 1, o. SEF. 

7, 17 Ibid. 2 For details on the proposal for freedom of 

18 Tbid. association and other Conference matters, 

19 Tbid., July, 1947. see United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 33. 


2% Ibid., June, 1947. 
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own choosing, and the right to organize and bargain collectively without interference, 
The resolution regarding international machinery, while recognizing the difficulties 
raised by such a proposal, stressed that the formation in consultation with the 
United Nations of a permanent international machinery might well be a necessary 
condition for the assurance of freedom of association. The resolutions were sent to 
ECOSOC for further consideration and action. 

Other items studied by the Conference included 1) the report of the Director- 
General (Phelan) on international progress in social and economic matters, employ- 
ment service organization, and factory inspection practices, 2) financial and budge- 
tary questions, 3) minimum standards of social policy in non-metropolitan terri- 





tories, 4) organization of labor inspection, 5) employment service organization, and 


6) reports on the application of conventions. 

Subjects of general international concern were also brought to the attention of 
the Conference, which approved a resolution pledging the Conference to support the 
Foreign Ministers’ discussions on the Marshall plan and any forthcoming recon- 
struction aid.’ 


On July 7, 1947, the Director-General informed the Conference that Yugoslavia | 


had served notice of her intention to withdraw from the ILO because, in the opinion 
of the Yugoslav government, the structure of ILO was incompatible with the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of Yugoslavia. Other delegates to the Conference ex- 
pressed the hope that Yugoslavia would reverse this stand before the two-year period 
necessary to make the resignation effective had elapsed. The Director-General 
further stated that the Philippines and El Salvador had indicated their intention of 
participating in the ILO. 

The Conference ended on July 11, 1947. The next ILO Conference was scheduled 
for June 17, 1948, at San Francisco. 


Other Activities 
Governing Body of the ILO: The 102nd session of the Governing Body met on 


June 5, 1947. The Body considered 1) a request from the Greek Government for | 


assistance in revising the labor laws of the country, and 2) a report on the program of 
industrial committees since the previous Montreal Conference. A committee under 
the chairmanship of David A. Morse (United States) was appointed to study the 
item “Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations’? which was subsequently 
discussed at the ILO Conference.* 


The Governing Body established December, 1947, as the time of meeting for the ° 


Joint Maritime Commission, at which representatives of seamen and shipowners 
will discuss questions centering around international labor regulations for seamen. 

ILO Industrial Committees: The seven industrial committees established by the 
94th session of the Governing Body met periodically to deal with social problems of 
specific industries.‘ The Committee on Iron and Steel Production scheduled its 


second meeting at Stockholm on August 19, 1947, with an agenda including 1) 4 | 


report on action taken in various countries pertinent to decisions reached at the 


3 New York Times, June 29, 1947, p. 3. 6 For details on previous meetings of the 
4 Ibid., July 8, 1947, p. 20. industrial committees, see International Or- 
5 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, ganization, I, p. 357. 

p. 34. 
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first meeting, 2) action taken by the International Labor Office to carry out studies 
proposed by the Committee, 3) current developments in the industry. Regulariza- 
tion of production and employment, minimum income security and labor manage- 
ment cooperation were also considered. 

The Committee on Metal Trades scheduled a meeting at Stockholm on Septem- 
ber 3, 1947. The agenda included a general report on recent developments, regulari- 
zation of production and employment, minimum income security and labor manage- 
ment cooperation.? 

Other Meetings: The ILO Permanent Agricultural Committee met during July 
and August, 1947, to consider 1) a general survey of the order of priority for con- 
sideration of international labor problems in agriculture, 2) minimum wage regula- 
tion in the field of agriculture, 3) medical examinations for young persons employed 
in agricultural work and livestock raising, and 4) problems of employment. 

On August 4, 1947, the ILO Sixth International Conference on Labor Statistics 
convened to discuss 1) employment and payroll statistics, 2) employment statistics 
and 3) cost of living statistics. 

A preparatory Asian Regional Conference was scheduled for October 27, 1947, at 
New Delhi, and a Regional Meeting for the Near East was due to meet in Cairo on 
November 24, 1947. 

Relations with Other Organizations: In accordance with the agreement between the 
United Nations and the ILO which authorized agreements between ILO and other 
specialized agencies, a draft agreement between ILO and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization was formulated to provide for cooperation and consultation in matters 
of common interest. Specifically, the agreement made possible reciprocal representa- 
tion, joint committees, exchange of information and documents, personnel arrange- 
ments, statistical services and financing of special services. The agreement would 
enter into force upon approval by the Governing Body and the FAO Conference.*® 
In a communication dated June 25, 1947, Director-General Phelan notified the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations that the draft agreement had been ap- 
proved by the Governing Body at its 101st session.® 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The Australian Government was notified on May 23 of the decision of the Gover- 
nors of the Fund approving Australia’s application for membership. Australia was 
given until August 31, 1947 to accept membership, subject to the terms and condi- 
tions set down by the Board of Governors. Upon accepting membership on August 
5, Australia’s quota in the Fund became $200,000,000.! 

The par values of the currencies of all but nine of the members of the Fund were 
announced on December 18.? Eight of those states — Brazil, China, Dominican 
Republic, Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia, France in respect of French Indo-China, 
and the Netherlands in respect of the Netherlands East Indies — were granted addi- 
tional time for the determination of the par values of their currencies; the determi- 
nation of initial par value for the currency of Uruguay was postponed, pending the 

7 For a list of ILO committee meetings, see ® Document E/442/Add. 1, July 8, 1947. 


Department of State, List of Official Interna- 1 International Monetary Fund Press Re- 
tional Conferences and Meetings, 11, July 1, lease 21, August 5, 1947. 
1947. 2 Ibid., 4, December 18, 1946. 


8 Document E/442, June 6, 1947. 
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completion of certain legislative steps in that country. The Fund had not yet made 
public any steps which had been taken in the direction of finally determining the 
values of these currencies, nor had the first quarterly report on the operations of the 
Fund been released. The par value of the Turkish lira was announced as 2.80 on 
June 19.4 

With the completion of the administrative organization of the Fund, steps will 
be taken for the conclusion of an agreement establishing the Fund as a specialized 
agency of the United Nations; meanwhile informal cooperation continues. 

The second annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the Fund was scheduled 
to convene in London on September 11, 1947. 

On May 14, President Truman nominated Andrew N. Overby to fill the post of 
United States Executive Director of the International Monetary Fund. The directo- 
rate had been vacant since the resignation of Harry D. White in the early spring. 
Mr. Overby was appointed subject to confirmation by the Senate for a period 
of two years or until his successor was appointed, should choice of a successor 
be delayed.* 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


The second part of the first session of the IRO Preparatory Commission ! con- 
vened on May 1, 1947, at Lausanne, Switzerland, to continue work started in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, concerning the problem of refugees and displaced persons in relation to 
the setting up of the International Refugee Organization. Due to cessation on 
June 30, 1947, of relief activities by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration and the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, the Commis- 
sion faced the immediate problem of taking over resettlement work and care of dis- 
placed persons which formerly had been handled by UNRRA and the IGC.* 

In order to assure continuity of certain UNRRA activities the Preparatory Com- 
mission decided to assume operational responsibilities on July 1, 1947, pending 
formation of the permanent IRO. This decision was reached on May 13, after eight 
governments, including the United States, United Kingdom and France, had re- 
plied favorably to an inquiry on their willingness to advance funds to the Prepara- 
tory Commission acting in an executive capacity, thus enabling it to take over “such 
functions, activities, assets and personnel of certain existing organizations dealing 
with refugees and displaced persons as are considered essential” to continue the 
urgent work left by the dissolution of UNRRA and to maintain IGC activities.’ 
Despite further aid to the Organization in the form of $1,750,000 inherited from 
UNRRA and the promise of a $1,000,000 loan from the United Nations, the finan- 
cial future of [RO remained critical, particularly in view of the fact that Commission 
officials had estimated $9,000,000 as the cost of the first month’s activities.‘ 

In anticipation of operational responsibilities, the Commission instructed Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, Executive Secretary, to conclude necessary agreements with organiza- 


3 International Monetary Fund Press Re- first session of the Preparatory Commission, 


lease 21, August 5, 1947. see International Organization, I, p. 359. 
*United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 2 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 
638. 574. See summaries in this issue of the work 
5 See International Organization, I, p. 125. of UNRRA and IGC. 
6 New York Times, May 15, 1947. 3 New York Times, May 14, 1947, p. 4. 


1 For information on the first part of the 4 Ibid., July 2, 1947, p. 4. 
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tions concerned with the refugee question, providing for assumption of their func- 
tions and personnel when necessary; he was further authorized to enter into agree- 
ments and commitments with governments and occupation authorities in order to 
facilitate the transfer of any functions and activities. A committee consisting of 
Belgium, Canada, China, France, the Netherlands, United Kingdom, and the 
United States was elected by the Commission to advise the Executive Secretary on 
the organization of IRO, appointment of senior members of the Commission’s staff 
and nominations for [RO.§ 

One of the problems encountered by the Commission was the relationship between 
occupying authorities and IRO. Since approximately 80 per cent of the displaced 
persons were in occupied zones, and in the light of early British refusal to allow the 
IRO to operate in the British Zone of Germany,‘ the conclusion of agreements with 
occupation authorities was considered of primary importance. Consequently, it was 
decided that 1) consultation should be maintained between the parties at all neces- 
sary levels, 2) IRO should be responsible for selecting and directing the operating 
staff and 3) IRO should determine those individuals eligible for assistance; the oc- 
cupying authorities, in turn, were to cooperate by making available from indigenous 
sources supplies without cost to IRO.? 

Several voluntary societies which had agreements (terminating June 30, 1947) 
with UNRRA and the IGC had expressed their desire to continue association with 
the IRO. In view of their valuable contributions of special services and relief aid, 
the Executive Secretary was authorized to negotiate new agreements as soon as 
possible and to study the possibilities of strengthening relations between those 
societies and IRO. 

It was emphasized by the Commission that under IRO the principles of UNRRA 
concerning standards of living and care of refugees were to be continued, although 
emphasis of operations was to be shifted from the primary UNRRA objective of 
relief to the primary IRO objective of rehabilitation as preparation for resettlement 
and repatriation. Certain basic principles along this line laid down by the Commis- 
sion were 1) that the diet of persons under the Commission’s care should not be 
lower than that of the local population, 2) that work should be arranged for as many 
displaced persons as possible in administrative work of IRO, in occupation projects, 
or other such undertakings and 3) that education should be fostered and leisure-time 
activities encouraged. 

A central tracing service was deemed imperative by the Commission, which au- 
thorized the Executive Secretary to organize it as soon as practicable. Special atten- 
tion was to be given to problems concerning 1) the tracing and determination of the 
civil status of children and 2) the reuniting of families. 

Other matters considered by the Commission included 1) special arrangements to 
be made for certain categories of refugees, such as those who carry Nansen passports, 
and 2) a resolution expressing preference for Geneva as future headquarters of IRO, 
although it was recognized that the final decision could only be taken by the General 
Council of IRO. 

When the Preparatory Commission adjourned its session on May 21, 1947, sixteen 


. 5 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 7 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 
97. 597. 
* New York Times, May 15, 1947, p. 1. 
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countries had subscribed, either unconditionally or subject to ratifications, 75.52 
per cent of the first year operational budget ($151,060,500). 

United States participation in IRO was authorized formally on July 1; the United 
States was pledged to contribute 45.75 per cent of the budget. On July 1 Brazil 
became the twentieth nation to sign the constitution of IRO.* 

During the early part of July, 1947, Preparatory Commission officials negotiated 
agreements with the various occupying powers of Germany. As a result, the IRO 
was empowered to administer refugee centers in the American Zone and to super- 
vise centers in the British Zone. No request for [RO aid has been received from 
Russian occupation authorities. 

On July 15, at its first meeting since assumption of operational responsibilities, 
the Preparatory Commission discussed plans for the establishment of IRO and 
considered the status of agreements with various governments and occupation 
authorities.!° Despite protests by the United States, Great Britain, Asutralia and 
New Zealand, the Commission decided to authorize aid to refugees of German 
ethnic origin in Austrian camps. 

Also, in July, a new Executive Secretary (William Hallam Tuck) was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Altmeyer. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION 


Three world telecommunications conferences, called by the United States,’ were 
held throughout the spring and summer of 1947 to deal with urgent problems result- 
ing from dislocations of war and recent advances in the several fields covered by the 
International Telecommunications Union. At a preliminary Telecommunications 
Conference, held at Moscow in September, 1946, representatives of China, France, 
the United Kingdom, USSR, and the United States had decided that existing tele- 
communications conventions and regulations required revision to meet present 
needs; for this purpose the conferences were called.? 

The opening session of the seventh International Radio Conference took place in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on May 15, 1947, with representatives present from 76 
states and colonies. The chief concern of the Conference was revision of the Cairo 
Radio Regulations of 1938, and to this end topics discussed covered five. services: 

. aeronautics, broadcasting, and fixed point-to-point, mobile maritime, and amateur 
communications. It was urged, particularly by Garrison Norton (United States 
Assistant Secretary of State for Transportation and Communications),’ that at- 
tention be given to revision of frequencies within the radio spectrum in view of 
current developments. Organizational changes, envisaged by the United States, 
involved 1) the formation of a Central Frequency Registration Board, 2) the pos- 
sibility of making a permanent body of the International Radio Consulting Com- 
mittee and 3) the calling of emergency administrative radio conferences in order to 
give immediate attention to special problems. 


8 New York Times, July 2, 1947, p. 4. 749. 

® Ibid., July 3, 1947, p. 7. 2 See International Organization, I, p. 385. 

10 Preparatory Commission for the Interna- 3 United States Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization Press Release tional Radio Conference Press Release 1, 
237, July 15, 1947. May 16, 1947. 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 
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The second phase of the world telecommunications conferences began on July 1, 
when the International Telecommunications Plenipotentiary Conference met at 
Atlantic City to consider proposals for revision of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Convention signed at Madrid in 1932. It was noted that inability to make 
decisions between conferences resulted in a loosely organized body instead of the 
needed continuously functioning Union. In order to achieve the far-reaching or- 
ganizational changes necessary to cope with contemporary conditions, the Confer- 
ence debated proposals which were to 1) establish an administrative council of 
certain member states, to meet periodically, and make provisions for a permanent 
executive committee to continue between sessions of that administrative council, 
2) create a permanent secretariat to replace the Bureau, 3) make possible the meet- 
ing of quadrennial conferences, administrative and plenipotentiary, 4) enable the 
calling, on short notice, of special administrative conferences when needed and 5) 
establish boards and committees of experts to cooperate with the administrative 
council for the purpose of providing adequate consideration of problems coming 
before the Union.‘ 

Pursuant to a request by the Economic and Social Council (June, 1946) that the 
ITU be brought into relationship with the United Nations, it was decided that the 
Plenipotentiary Conference would consider the question. For this purpose a draft 
agreement, prepared by the United Nations Secretariat, was submitted to the Con- 
ference to be considered with any proposals submitted by members of the Union. 
Thereafter, a special committee of the Conference was to negotiate with representa- 
tives of the United Nations. 

On July 18, 1947, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania and Outer Mongolia were 
denied participation in the International Telecommunications Conference. On July 
19, in conformance with the recommendation by the General Assembly (December 
12, 1946) that Spain be excluded from international conferences, the International 
Telecommunications Conference denied admission to Franco Spain. Action was 
taken as the result of a proposal by the Argentine delegation to admit Spain. Thirty- 
five nations voted against such a motion, twenty-one were in favor and nine ab- 
stained from voting.’ 

As a third phase of the ITU Conferences, the High Frequency Broadcasting Con- 
ference was scheduled to convene in Atlantic City on August 26, 1947. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION (PROPOSED) 


In an effort to complete work on the ITO draft charter and to effect tariff re- 
ductions, the Preparatory Committee of the Internationa] Trade Conference at 
Geneva has been working since April 10, 1947, to iron out difficulties in the most 
extensive multilateral trade negotiations so far attempted.! After extensive prepara- 
tion of the charter, a process which began in London during the autumn of 1946 and 
continued at Lake Success in January and February, 1947, discussions reached the 
final stage in the Geneva meeting. However, it was expected that revision of the 
charter would not be completed until the close of tariff negotiations, because neces- 


_* United States Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Conference Press 5 New York Times, July 20, 1947 
Release TR/1, July 2, 1947. 1 See International Organization, I, p. 361. 
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sary changes in the text of the charter depended, in large measure, on the outcome 
of the tariff talks. 

A series of meetings by separate tariff negotiation groups and various pairs of 
countries on tariff reductions brought to light the complications involved in attempt- 
ing concessions on several thousands of items proposed by both highly industrialized 
and agricultural countries. Up to June 7, 1947, the total number of meetings held was 
238. It was estimated that some 15,000 to 20,000 tariff schedules might be involved 
in these negotiations.? 

The recurring problem of Australian-American wool discussions occupied atten- 
tion on several occasions. Australia had been insistent on reduction of the wool tariff 
whereas the United States had been seeking certain relaxations on British Empire 
preferences. A possible deadlock on this issue was averted with the presidential veto 
of the United States wool support bill, and discussions were continued between the 
two countries only to be stalled again during July because the United States had 
not extended an offer of duty reduction on wool, and pending such an offer, Australia 
had not been willing to lower duties on many Australian imports. 

Meanwhile, revision of the draft charter proceeded according to schedule under 
the direction of two commissions which were established by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee to work simultaneously on different chapters of the charter. On June 24, it 
was announced that the United States had been successful in obtaining the following 
changes in the chapter dealing with employment and production: 1) revised wording 
which made reference to the importance of increased production in obtaining in- 
creased employment; and 2) revised wording which stated that nations should do 
everything possible to aid themselves in obtaining a favorable balance of trade, 
with the help of nations having such a favorable balance. Original wording of the 
latter point had placed greater responsibility on the fortunate countries for aiding 
those countries which did not have a favorable trade balance.* 

Another point of accord was reached with respect to control of restrictive business 
practices such as cartels. An agreement was entered into by the various countries by 
which the International Trade Organization was to create a commission to pass on 
infringements. Canada and the United States took the lead in formulating the agree- 
ment, which, although full of escape clauses (such as the stipulation that information 
relating to national security might be withheld), was regarded as a successful step 
in resolving a controversial question.‘ 

Disagreement over quota restrictions became evident during early July discus- 
sions. Australia, Canada, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the United States stressed 
the possibility that amendments offered by certain countries to establish restrictive 

quotas would render ineffective the main purposes of the charter. Australia expressed 
the view that restrictive quotas were as dangerous for agricultural countries as for 
the industrialized nations. Cuba and India, in particular, defended the quota system 
on grounds of necessary protection for infant industries. The United States reiterated 
its disapproval of arbitrary import restrictions, and warned that the United States 
Congress would not ratify a trade charter which allowed such restrictions.§ 

On July 22, the American delegation met with failure in its attempt to gain 


2 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
27. 4 Ibid., July 1, 1947, p. 7. 
3 New York Times, June 25, 1947, p. 15. 5 Ibid., July 2, 1947, p. 5. 
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approval for agricultural export subsidies. By a vote of 8 to 1 a subcommittee re- 
fused to include language which would have sanctioned American farm export pol- 
icy, despite American claims that the decision would affect only the American type 
of subsidy while allowing other kinds of undesirable restrictions. The United States 
had wanted a provision which would have given each member country the right to 
decide when an agricultural ‘‘surplus’”’ had become ‘“‘ burdensome.”’ Canada, France 
and Britain had asked for a provision which would have permitted the continuation 
of the American type of subsidy for two years after the formation of ITO; there- 
after, a country would not be able to sell abroad at less than domestic price without 
approval of ITO. The provision that was finally adopted enabled a country with a 
“burdensome surplus”’ to seek an international commodity agreement in order to 
maintain prices and, if this proved unsuccessful, to arrange a subsidy with ITO 
consent.® 

Two questions which persisted throughout these discussions were, first, the extent 
to which protective measures might be used to foster industrial expansion and, sec- 
ond, elimination of quantitative restrictions. 

At the first session of the Preparatory Committee in London during October 
and November, 1946, a draft of a general agreement on tariffs and trade was 
drawn up which provided that schedules of concessions agreed upon at the Geneva 
meeting be annexed to the genera! agreement. The agreement also provided for the 
creation of an Interim Trade Committee to implement provisions of the agreement 
and to deal with disputes on interpretation or operation. This committee was to be 
dissolved after the formal establishment of ITO.’ 

Early in July attention was drawn to the possible relationship of the proposed 
Marshall plan for European reconstruction with the new world trade organization. 
On July 2, the head of the United States delegation to the Geneva Conference 
(William L. Clayton) pointed out the significance of the plan for rehabilitation in 
relation to ITO, stating that the Marshall plan made the ITO negotiations more im- 
portant than ever, because without a sound permanent program of reciprocal multi- 
lateral trade, no temporary emergency program could possibly have any permanent 
worthwhile results. 

In line with steps necessary to reconcile the charter with economic integration of 
Europe, the Geneva delegates advanced a proposal designed to permit any group of 
countries intending to form an ultimate customs union to establish interim prefer- 
ential trade arrangements. This proposal, which was to be embodied in an amend- 
ment to chapter 5 of the charter, had the support of the majority of countries repre- 
sented. The new amendment if adopted would allow the establishment of preferential 
arrangements among countries definitely committed to the formation of a customs 
union, without the charge of discrimination being leveled against them.*® 

Since it was expected that work on tariff negotiations and on the charter would be 
completed according to schedule, the Preparatory Commission speeded plans to hold 
the session of the World Trade Conference in Havana on November 21, 1947. By 
that time the Committee was to have presented its report, the draft charter of ITO, 
and trade agreements schedules, to the Economic and Social Council. 


* Ibid., July 23, 1947, p. 1. ond Meeting of the Preparatory Committee,”’ 
7 Department of State, “International Report 5. 
Conference on Trade and Employment, Sec- 8 New York Times, July 22, 1947, p. 1. 








SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board: Preliminary plans for the remainder of 1947 were considered 
by the Executive Board of UNESCO, which met in Paris on April 10, 1947. Among 
various projects studied by the Board, two, in particular, occupied attention because 
of the immediate need for work in those fields. These were the re-education of Ger- 
many and the removal of barriers to the free flow of news and ideas between different 
countries. 

The first problem, that of German education, had been raised originally by the 
First General Conference,’ and, at a later date, the Director-General (Dr. Julian 
Huxley) had queried three occupying powers of Germany, also members of UNESCO 
(Great Britain, France, United States), for their views on the desirability of such a 
project. Replies received had indicated approval of UNESCO aid along this line. 
Further communications asking for advice and assistance in establishing contacts 
had been transmitted by Dr. Huxley to the three members of the Control Commission 
in Berlin. During the Executive Board’s discussion of this matter, the Polish repre- 
sentative (Prof. Marian Falski) disagreed with any projected action, and maintained 
that it was impossible to re-educate Germany or other ex-enemy states.? The ques- 
tion of possible activities in Japan was also considered, and it was decided by the 
Board, at the suggestion of Dr. Huxley, that the matter should be postponed pend- 
ing conclusion of the peace treaty with that country. 

The second problem, concerning the free flow of information, was considered by 
the Board after a debate on the Organization’s program for mass communication. 
In the opening discussion, the United States delegate (Archibald MacLeish) said he 
hoped that it would be possible to remove the “iron curtain and the various censor- 
ships which composed it.”’ ? The Czech member of the Board (M. Opocenski) stated 
that although his country was considered as being behind the iron curtain, publica- 
tions of all kinds were available in Prague. It was agreed that barriers on both sides 
should be eliminated. 

The Executive Board meeting on July 24, 1947, was scheduled to review the fol- 
lowing items: 1) report of the Director-General, 2) questions relating to the second 
and third sessions of the General Conference, 3) consideration of program proposals 
for 1948, 4) preliminary consideration of the 1948 budget, 5) draft agreements with 
other organizations and 6) recruitment procedures.‘ 

The next General Conference was set to meet in Mexico City on November 3, 
1947, to review the progress of UNESCO for the year, and to approve the 1948 
budget. 

Education: On April 17, 1947, UNESCO’s planning staff for the world-wide cam- 
paign against illiteracy met in Paris to consider specific measures for 1947 educational 
projects. Subjects of particular interest included 1) the use of new techniques in 
eliminating illiteracy, 2) training for teachers, 3) employment of art in fundamental 
education and 4) educational experiments in Haiti, China and East Africa.® 


1 See International Organization, I, p. 130, 4 Department of State, List of Official In- 


362. ternational Conferences and Meetings, 11, 
2 UNESCO Press Release 129, April 16, July 1, 1947. 
1947. 5 UNESCO Press Release 135, April 22, 


3 Ibid. 1947. 
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The pilot project in Haiti, the first international attack on illiteracy, was to be un- 
dertaken in the community of Jaomel in the southern region of Murbial (with 20 
square miles and a population of 26,000) as soon as preliminary study of the area 
neared completion. Supervised jointly by UNESCO and the Haitian government, 
the project was expected to emphasize education for better hygiene, improved agri- 
cultural methods and community welfare.* 

Field workers from the Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Section of UNESCO 
initiated surveys of educational needs of Italy and Austria. The two countries were 
not members of the Organization at the time; however, their applications were due 
to be submitted at the General Conference in November, 1947.7 

Various approaches to the promotion of international understanding through edu- 
cational methods were considered at a six week seminar of a hundred international 
educational leaders, which was held at the Educational Center at Sevres, near Paris, 
from July 20 to August 30, 1947. Non-member countries which were invited to send 
participants included Argentina, Chile, Colombia and Cuba. The seminar empha- 
sized, in particular, the possibilities of stimulating international understanding 
among schools of the world, and the study of the relation of personality and culture.* 

Libraries and Museums: During May, 1947, initial work was undertaken on a 
European Regional Union Catalogue in order to determine what books were avail- 
able in European libraries. 

As the result of an agreement reached between UNESCO and Dr. Ernst Bushbeck, 
head of the provisional Austrian Commission for UNESCO, Austrian libraries were 
to receive the UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries and the questionnaires concerning 
library needs in war devastated areas.® 

A survey of war damage to museums, monuments and collections was started in 
conjunction with the International Council of Museums. 

Mass Communication: In accordance with the plans set up for this field by the 
Executive Board, the mass communication program centered around the following 
fields of activity: 1) field inquiries as to the technical needs of devastated countries, 
including shortages in radio and film equipment, printing machinery and newsprint 
supplies, 2) participation by UNESCO in international conferences held during 1947 
to deal with freedom of information, 3) study of a possible world-wide radio net- 
work and supply of program material and 4) promotion of the production and more 
extensive exchange of films, broadcasts and articles.’ 

Music: UNESCO’s Music Section, an administrative part of the Arts and Letters 
Division, was engaged in immediate and long-range planning, involving the possi- 
bility of supplying instruments and materials to war-stricken countries. Future 
projects contemplated by the Section included documentation of folk music and 
encouragement of international festivals. 

Natural Sciences: Work attempted in this field involved such varied activities as 
1) purchasing war surplus machinery and tools for use in technical colleges in dev- 
astated areas, 2) recruitment of staff for Field Science Cooperation Offices, es- 
pecially for work at the Hylean Amazon Research Institute, 3) establishing liaison 
with the International Council of Scientific Unions, 4) setting up international ad- 


* Ibid. 
7 Ibid., 158, May 14, 1947. ® UNESCO Press Release 146, May 14, 
§ Ibid., 152, May 12, 1947; see also New 1947. 

York Times, June 20, 1947, p. 7. 10 Jbid., 129, April 16, 1947. 
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visory councils in the engineering, medical and agricultural sciences, and 5) facilitat- 
ing the flow of scientific periodicals across national borders." 

Relations with Other Organizations: A joint meeting of the negotiating committees 
of the UNESCO Executive Board and of the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization convened in Paris on April 15, 1947, to attempt coordination of 
action by the two agencies. On the basis of agreed principles, accord between the 
two organizations was reached concerning immediate UNESCO projects relating to 
health. The first joint report included 1) recognition of the desirability of cooperation 
at the organizational, expert and secretariat levels in regard to subjects of common 
interest, 2) provision for exchange of information on projected activities in order 
that appropriate action and division of responsibility could be more easily deter- 
mined, 3) establishment of the practice of representation of both organizations at 
certain levels on committees or panels of experts dealing with matters of common 
concern and 4) consideration of joint action on several current projects undertaken 
by UNESCO. A second joint meeting of the negotiating committees was set for Au- 
gust 26, 1947, at Geneva, in order to complete a draft agreement for submission to 
the two organizations.” 

Other Matters: On April 15, Milton Eisenhower, president of Kansas State College, 
was named United States Member of the Executive Board of UNESCO, succeeding 
Archibald MacLeish on May 1, 1947. 

On July 21, 1947, the Economic and Social Council approved Hungary’s applica- 
tion for membership in UNESCO. The United States delegate (Willard L. Thorp) 
abstained from the vote approving Hungary’s admission." Applications from Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and Italy had been approved previously. 

United States National Commission: On May 9, 1947, the Executive committee 
of the Commission invited seven organizations to name representatives to the Com- 
mission, thus raising to 57 the number of organizations represented. Selection of 
three youth organizations was to be considered at the September meeting in order to 
complete the list of 60 authorized by Congress. 

The first regional conference in the United States called by the National Com- 
mission met in Denver, Colorado, on May 15, 1947, with representatives present 
from Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico." 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


On May 6, 1947, the Universal Postal Union convened in Paris to consider an 
agenda of some 700 items, among which was the question of affiliation of the Union 
with the United Nations as a specialized agency.! The General Commission, having 
decided in favor of affiliation, the President of the Congress (Le Mouel), on May 29, 
notified the Secretary-General of the United Nations that a draft agreement in- 
tended to establish this relationship between the two organizations had been adopted 
on the previous day.? Subject to several amendments in form and substance, the draft 
approved in Paris followed closely the report and proposed draft adopted at the 


11 Biologia, I, Summer, 1947, p. 18. p.978. 

12 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, 1 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, II, p. 
p. 1022. 526. 

13 New York Times, July 22, 1947, p. 13. 2 Document E/C.1/16, July 3, 1947. 


4 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, 
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Meeting of Postal Experts at Lake Success in December 1946.* In communicating 
the adoption of the draft agreement, the President of the Universal Postal Congress 
requested that negotiations with the United Nations be undertaken before the recess 
of the Congress on June 22, and arrangements accordingly were completed for a meet- 
ing between the ECOSOC Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 
and representatives of the Universal Postal Union in Paris on June 17.4 On June 
5, the President of the Congress communicated to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations a resolution ef the Postal Congress ‘temporarily suspending”’ the 
rights of the government of Franco Spain in the Union until such time as the sus- 
pension might be made permanent through the insertion of provisions to that effect 
in the Convention of the Union.‘ This resolution was adopted in conformity with the 
decision of December 12, 1946, of the General Assembly regarding the participation 
of Franco Spain in any United Nations activities.* 

Relations between the Universal Postal Union and the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization were advanced with the admission of ICAO observers to the Paris 
Congress.” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Interim Commission of WHO:* The third session of the Interim Commission of 
WHO, which began on March 30, 1947 at Geneva, closed on April 12, after assigning 
priority to the various health problems confronting the world. Representatives of 
sixteen of the eighteen member states (Liberia and the Ukrainian SSR being ab- 
sent) attended the session. Results of Conference discussions indicated wide-spread 
agreement on such matters as 1) appointment of expert committees to develop pro- 
gram proposals relating to specific diseases, 2) strengthening of national health serv- 
ices, and 3) facilities for training public health personnel. It was hoped that a practi- 
cal first year’s program could be presented to the first World Health Assembly when 
that body convenes, probably in February, 1948.* 

Activities planned for the near future and those already initiated were studied by 
the Interim Commission in an effort to support and advance such work. In regard to 
further revision of existing international sanitary conventions the Commission re- 
quested the various governments to present proposals concerning changes of these 
conventions for consideration by an Expert Committee on Quarantine. Along this 
line, an Expert Committee on Pilgrimages met at Alexandria, Egypt, April 16 to 
24, 1947, to study convention clauses designed to control epidemic disease resulting 
from Moslem pilgrimages. WHO kept in touch with the Mecting of Experts on Pass- 
port and Frontier Formalities, and with the General Conference of ICAO by sending 
representatives to discuss health and quarantine requirements of international 
travel. 

On June 9, 1947, an Expert Committee on Biological Standardization met to 
consider the development of international standards for certain vitamins, vaccines, 


3 Document E/253, December 20, 1946. 7 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Il, p. 
For information on the Meeting of Experts, 526. See also this issue, p. 521. 


See International Organization, I, p. 387-388. 1 See International Organization, I, p. 134, 
* Document E/C.1/16, July 3, 1947. 365. 
5 Document E/C.1/15, July 3, 1947. 2 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 
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penicillins and streptomycin and to discuss international standards adopted during 
the war. An Expert Committee of the Interim Commission which convened in 
March, 1947, to approve a revision of the International Lists of Causes of Death and 
Morbidity submitted proposed revisions to the various governments for their ap- 
proval or comments. Final lists were to be given to the Interim Commission after a 
second meeting in September, 1947, and it was expected that these lists would be 
adopted on a world-wide scale and used in connection with the 1950 census. An Ex- 
pert Committee on Malaria met at Geneva during April, 1947, to propose a program 
of WHO in this field. 

The international exchange of epidemiological information was effected by the 
Interim Commission which combined services previously executed by the Office In- 
ternational d’Hygiéne Publique, the League of Nations Health Section and the 
Health Division of UNRRA. Continuation of work started by the Health Section 
of the League of Nations in the preparation of standards for an International 
Pharmacopoeia was authorized by the Interim Commission. It was expected that 
the League Committee would be a nucleus for a similar committee in this field. A 
field service program in countries which formerly received UNRRA aid was approved 
by the Interim Commission in order to maintain health assistance and to replace 
health personnel in devastated areas.’ 

The fourth session of the Interim Commission was scheduled to meet in Geneva 
on August 30, 1947. If, by that time, the WHO constitution had been accepted 
by the necessary 26 nations, the fourth session would make definite plans for the 
First World Health Assembly. 

Transfer of League Assets to WHO: The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
transmitted to the Economic and Social Council (for subsequent submission to the 
General Assembly) the resolution adopted by the Interim Commission of the WHO 
concerning the transfer of functions, activities and assets of the League of Nations 
Health Organization to the Interim Commission. The resolution provided that the 
Secretary-General take necessary steps to transfer to WHO 1) ownership of ar- 
chives and correspondence files of the League Health Section, 2) ownership of the 
stock of publications of the Section, 3) ownership of archives, furniture and financial 
assets of the Eastern Bureau of Epidemiological Intelligence of the League of Na- 
tions in Singapore, 4) ownership of the assets of the Darling Foundation and the 
Leon Bernard Fund. In addition, the Secretary-General was to consider the 
aspects of the problem of transfer of medical and health material of the League 
Library.‘ 

Relations with Other Organizations: The Interim Commission appointed subcom- 
mittees to further effective relations with the United Nations, FAO and UNESCO. 

On April 15, 1947, a joint meeting of Negotiating Committees of UNESCO and 
WHO attempted to formulate an agreement to facilitate objectives of both organi- 
zations through mutual action. Preliminary agreement was reached on cooperation 
at the organizational, expert and secretariat levels, in regard to fields of common 
interest. Certain projects of UNESCO, particularly in the scientific fields, were 
considered by the joint committees in the light of what both organizations could do 
in furthering these projects through joint action. A second joint meeting of the com- 


3 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 4 Document E/470, July 16, 1947. See also 
971. this issue, p. 538. 
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mittees was scheduled for August 26, 1947, at Geneva for the purpose of drafting a 
formal agreement for submission to the two organizations.‘ 

In order to extend assistance to the International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
the Interim Commission authorized employment by the executive secretary of ex- 
perts on nutrition and child health, and requested that states receiving fellowship 
assistance from the Commission devote about 10 percent of the funds to the training 
of personnel in child health.* 

Since the constitution of WHO ’ signed on July 22, 1946 by 61 nations provided 
for the integration of functions of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau with WHO, 
a subcommittee of representatives of four American republics (Brazil, Mexico, 
United States and Venezuela) was appointed by the Interim Commission to imple- 
ment this provision. Subsequently, this subcommittee prepared a draft agreement. 
It was recognized by those concerned in these negotiations that 1) a generally worded 
resolution should be adopted and the more detailed provisions should be placed in 
an annex as a guide for the formulation of an agreement with WHO, 2) the agree- 
ment should enter into effect after the establishment of WHO, approval by the World 
Health Assembly, ratification by fourteen American republics and signature by the 
Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 3) additional activities should be 
continued by the Bureau in addition to its functions as regional office, and 4) the 
Director in office at the time the agreement became effective should assume the 
post of Regional Director until the end of his term; his successors should be elected 
by the Executive Board of WHO in agreement with the Pan American Sanitary 
Conference.*® 

During its third session the Interim Commission of WHO appointed a subcom- 
mittee on relations with non-governmental organizations (China, United Kingdom 
and Venezuela) to make recommendations on possible relationships between those 
organizations and WHO. 

Other Matters: WHO named Dr. James C. Telfer as port health expert for China, 
in line with its work to rehabilitate that country’s harbor quarantine service. 

Malaria-control measures in Greece which were begun by UNRRA were assumed 
by WHO on July 1, 1947. The Organization extended these measures to many 
villages not previously treated. 


5 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. International Organization, I, p. 225. 

1022. 8 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 
§ Ibid., p. 983. 809. For further details on the Pan American 
7 For text of the constitution of WHO, see Sanitary Bureau, see this issue, p. 543. 








III. LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Board of Liquidation, appointed by the Assembly at the twenty-first ses- 
sion,' had nearly completed its work by May 1, 1947, when it issued its Fourth In- 
terim Report.? Under the chairmanship of Mr. C. J. Hambro (Norway) and vice- 
chairmanship of Sir Cecil Kisch (United Kingdom), the Board had been charged 
with winding up the affairs of the League. By May 1, 1947, the following had been 
accomplished : 

Contributions from members which were outstanding as of August 31, 1946, to- 
taled 29,467,845.28 Swiss francs. By April 30, 1947 this amount had been reduced to 
11,098,488.61 Swiss francs owed by 21 of the former Members. 

The material assets of the League, turned over to the United Nations, were val- 
ued at 46,194,569.29 Swiss francs.* This included the Secretariat building Assembly 
Hall, real estate, furniture, fittings, typewriters, publication stocks, and the books 
in the Geneva library. The agreement on valuation’signed March 6, 1947, was sub- 
ject to the approval of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions and the Secretary-General of the United Nations.‘ 

Staff members of the League, who totalled 246 on June 1, 1946, had been reduced 
to 19 on April 30, 1947, with more than 90 League officers and 50 employees trans- 
ferring to the United Nations. 

The working capital fund, totalling slightly under 4,000,000 Swiss francs, was 
transferred to the International Labor Office, subject to the existing rights to re- 
placement of states owning shares in it. Final arrangements had also been made 
for the transfer of the Staff Pensions Fund and Judges’ Pension Fund to the ILO 
and awaited only approval of Governing Body of the ILO at its June, 1947, meeting. 
The ILO also received its share of the Renovation Fund. 

The Archives of the League were transferred to the United Nations, which agreed 
a) to accept the principle that the League Archives should be kept intact at Geneva, 
b) to provide close control of documents recovered from Geneva for the use of the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies and their ultimate return to Geneva. 
The Library Endowment Fund, given to the League by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
was transferred to the United Nations upon agreement that the latter could observe 
the same conditions governing its use as had the League itself. 

Of the non-transferrable services and funds, the Board reported that the Staff 
Provident Fund had been liquidated, and the London Branch Office, the London 
Treasury Branch Office, the Princeton and Washington offices had either been closed 
or taken over by the United Nations. The activities of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees ceased on December 31, 1946, with the balances in the Humanitarian and 
Saar Funds being transferred to the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees for 
subsequent transfer to the International Refugee Organization. Liquidation of the 
Nansen Office had been delayed by difficulties in winding up the Autonomous Near 
East Fund, but the Board approved final plans prescribed by M. deReyffe, Liqui- 
dator. 


1 See International Organization, I, p. 141-2. francs more than the figure presented in the 
2 Document C.4.M.4. 1947. Interim Report of the Advisory Committee 
3 Tbid., p. 14. on Administrative and Budgetary questions, 
4 It should be noted that this is 1000 Swiss Document A/CN.1/1. 
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IV. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


The activities of the Arab League during the period under review centered 
around the question of Palestine. 

Following its previous stand in support of Palestinian Arabs, the Political Com- 
mittee of the League decided on April 17, 1947 to oppose the idea of the creation of 
anew committee of inquiry by the United Nations, and to support the inclusion on 
the agenda of the first special session of the General Assembly of an item on the abro- 
gation of the mandate and proclamation of Palestine’s independence. It expressed 
the view that, in any event, terms of reference of any established inquiry committee 
should include the questions mentioned above.! Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, Sec- 
retary-General of the League, stated on May 29, 1947, that a decision on the League’s 
position regarding the question of cooperation with the United Nations’ committee 
of inquiry would be made at the seven member Conference of Foreign Ministers at 
Cairo in June, 1947. He emphasized that the Arab League was not concerned with 
Palestine alone, but also with 20,000,000 Arabs in French North Africa, and the prob- 
lems of Libya and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.? No action however, was taken by the 
Arab League in June, and a rift among Arabs over the Palestine question became 
evident when the Palestine Arab Higher Committee decided to boycott the inquiry 
commission. In a news conference on June 19, Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha stated 
that the Arab League, representing all independent Arab states and about 45,- 
000,000 persons, was giving full support to Palestine independence, and that the 
League was cooperating with the Special Committee on Palestine despite the boy- 
cott by the Arab Higher Committee.* 

Subsequently, on July 22, the Arab side of the Palestine question was formally 
presented to the Special Committee on Palestine by Hamid Frangie, Lebanese For- 
eign Minister, who read a joint declaration from six of seven members of the Arab 
League (Trans-Jordan was not represented). The statement emphasized that Jewish 
immigration into Palestine should be stopped, that there should be no change in 
land transfers or laws governing such transfers, that the Arabs would be obliged to 
resist by violence a Jewish state founded on violence, and that an independent Arab 
government on a democratic basis should be set up.* Azzam Pasha came to the United 
States in April to attend the United Nations’ special session, and he was scheduled to 
remain in New York until presentation of the Egyptian case to the Security Council. 
The League had previously supported Egyptian demands for unity with the Sudan. 

As reported in July, 1947,5 Egyptian Premier Nokrashy Pasha signed the Cultural 
Treaty concluded between the seven states of the Arab League, and which was 
adopted by the Council of the League. The treaty, designed to draw Arab countries 


1 Arab News Bulletin, II, July 5, 1947, p.2. Assembly and the Special Committee on 
2 New York Times, May 30, 1947, p. 10. Palestine, this issue, p. 488. 
3 Ibid., June 20, 1947, p. 1; Arab News 4 New York Times, July 23, 1947. 
Bulletin, II, June 21, 1947. See also summaries 5 Arab News Bulletin, I1, July 5, 1947, p. 8. 
of the first special session of the General 
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together, contained provisions for 1) exchange of students between member states 
of the League, 2) encouragement of educational visits between the different states, 
3) exchange of professors and teachers, and 4) cooperation in maintaining and re- 
viving the Arab cultural heritage. 

The Pan-Arab Congress, held in Cairo during the early part of July, 1947, was 
attended by representatives of member states of the Arab League. Among resolutions 
adopted were 1) that Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Libya should have the right to 
freedom and independence, and 2) that Palestine was an Arab country and that it 
should remain Arab.* 

The first Pan-Arab Cultural Congress under the auspices of the Arab League was 
set for early September, 1947, to discuss a coordinated educational program for Arab 


countries. 
CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Agreement to begin a comprehensive survey of industries and industrial potentiali- 
ties in Caribbean territories of the four member countries was reached in the fourth 
meeting of the Caribbean Commission which convened on June 23, 1947, at Jamaica, 
B.W.I., with representatives present from France, the Netherlands, United King- 
dom and the United States.! On the basis of recommendations passed at the 1946 
session of the West Indian Conference, the Commission drew up a program of action 
by which a panel of four experts on industrial affairs (one chosen by each national 
section) was to act as a committee headed by the Secretary-General of the Commis- 
sion (Lawrence W. Cramer), and was to submit a report on the present and proposed 
state of industrial development in the Caribbean area. An adviser was to be ap- 
pointed to coordinate the work of the experts and to edit the text of the final report. 
The Commission agreed that the report was to be ready in time for submission to the 
next session of the West Indian Conference, scheduled for the spring of 1948.2 

Attention was also given to a general survey of tourism, research and ex- 
change of information. In accordance with a recommendation reached at a New York 
Conference held in 1946 under the auspices of the Commission, Curagao, Surinam, 
Trinidad, Windward Islands, Leeward Islands and the Virgin Islands agreed for- 
mally on the creation of a Caribbean Tourist Development Association. The French 
government agreed in principle that the three French areas in the Caribbean (Guade- 
loupe, Martinique and French Guiana) should join the association but certain details 
were still to be arranged. Answers concerning the Association were expected 
shortly from Barbados and Puerto Rico.* 

The Commission spent some time on plans for the dissemination of official and 
other information concerning the territories of the four member governments. A 
monthly information Bulletin in four languages was to be put out by the Central 
Secretariat in Port of Spain, Trinidad, and a radio program was to be initiated 
by the Commission. 

Coordination of research activities in scientific fields was discussed in detail. 
A meeting of the Research Council, an auxiliary body of the Commission, was set 


* Arab News Bulletin, I1, July 19, 1947, p. 8. 2 Caribbean Commission Press Release, 
1 For information on previous meetings of June 26, 1947. 
the Commission, see International Organiza- 3 Jbid., June 28, 1947. 


tion, I, p. 155, 368. 
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for November, 1947, and a conference of soil scientists was scheduled for the summer 
of 1948 in Puerto Rico. 

Other matters dealt with by the Commission included 1) acceptance of the French 
invitation to hold the next meeting of the West Indian Conference in Guadeloupe, 
probably in March, 1948, 2) circulation of a communication from the British gov- 
ernment concerning the commission which will investigate the possibilities of settle- 
ment in British Guiana and British Honduras, 3) adoption of the Annual Report of 
the Commission for 1946, 4) organizational and budgetary affairs in connection with 
the International Secretariat in Port of Spain.‘ 

On June 14, 1947, William H. Hastie, Governor of the Virgin Islands, was named 
by the United States government as United States Commissioner on the Caribbean 
Commission, succeeding Ralph J. Bunche.* As now constituted the four co-chairmen 
of the Commission are M. Pierre Pelieu (France), Dr. J. C. Kielstra (Netherlands), 
Sir John Macpherson (United Kingdom) and Mr. Charles W. Taussig (United 
States). 

INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 
Pan American Union 

Fifth Meeting of American Foreign Ministers: The Foreign Ministers of the Ameri- 
can Republics met at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on August 15 to begin the adoption 
of a formal treaty for the defense of the western hemisphere in accordance with a 
resolution adopted by the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace 
held at Mexico City in March 1945.1 Nicaragua was not invited to attend the con- 
ference since her government, established by a coup d’etat in May, 1947, had not 
been recognized by the other American republics.? 

Ninth International Conference of American States: The Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, originally scheduled to convene in Bogoté in December 
1946, will meet in that city in December 1947, to consider the consolidation of the 
results of the Inter-American Conference of March 1945. Scheduled for discussion 
are the adoption of the “Project of Organic Pact of the Inter-American System” * 
and the permanent organization of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council.‘ 


Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense 

The agreements reached at the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics in Rio de Janiero in January, 1942, on a political defense 
policy for the individual and collective defense of the Continent, were implemented 
by the establishment of the Emergency Advisory Committee, to advise the American 
governments on the facilitation and coordination of measures against Axis infiltra- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere.* 

The Committee, by this mandate, began functioning in its permanent headquar- 
ters in Montevidec in April, 1942,? and has been in continuous session ever since. 


4 Ibid. 

5 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. Axis Political Aggression,’’ Department of 
1250. State, Bulletin, XII, January 7, 1945, p. 3. 

1 See International Organization, I, p. 157. See also Carl B. Spaeth and William Sanders. 

2 New York Times, July 2, 1947. “The Emergency Advisory Committee for 

3 See International Organization, I, p. 157. Political Defense,’’ American Journal of In- 

* See Ibid., p. 158. ternational Law. v. 38, April, 1944. 


1“In Defense of the Americas Against 2 Ibid. 
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Composed of members appointed by seven governments, the Committee, following 
the stipulation in Article 2 of the by-laws that “it shall represent and shall function 
on behalf and in the interests of all the governments members of the Pan-American 
Union,” acts not as the exclusive organ of the designating states, but in the interest 
of all 21 of the American republics.* At the present time, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Peru,‘ Uruguay, Venezuela and the United States appoint members to the Com- 
mittee, whose Chairman is Alberto Guani of Uruguay. 

Committee machinery consists of a Central Secretariat, the Office of Technical 
Consultant, and a number of operating subcommittees. The Secretary-General and 
his assistant are appointed by the Uruguayan Government, while the Technical 
Consultant whose duties consist of furnishing expert opinion concerning technical 
and legal problems, is appointed by the Committee. In addition, a Liaison Officer is 
appointed by each of the Republics to serve as the official contact on all matters 
between the Committee and the Governments concerned. In a majority of the 
American republics, National Committees for Political Defense were created to 
implement the Committee’s recommendations. 

Between April 15, 1942, and June 11, 1943, the Committee submitted 21 pro- 
posals for action, constituting an integrated program of defense dealing with regis- 
tration, identification, detention, travel and internment of individuals, as well as 
control of censorship, dissemination of propaganda, plant facilities and strategic 
areas, 

At the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace at Mexico City 
in February, 1945, the Committee was charged with the continuation of its task, 
not only until the end of the war, but during the post-war transition period as well, 
and it was requested to propose measures to eliminate the remaining centers of Axis 
influence in the hemisphere. It was also assigned the further task of preparing spe- 
cific recommendations to the governments concerning measures to prevent the return 
or admission to this hemisphere at any time of agents of the Axis or satellite powers. 
An important phase of this assignment to the Committee was the preparation of a 
series of recommendations “for the gradual readjustment in accordance with dem- 
ocratic principles of the political-defense structure of the American republics to the 
new conditions of the period following the cessation of hostilities.* 

The Committee will continue to undertake various studies assigned to it on sub- 
versive activities in the Americas, until its status may be redefined, and its position 
within the Inter-American System determined, at the Ninth International Conference 
of American States. 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


Created as an official organization at the Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States at Havana in 1928, and established on a permanent basis by the Eighth 
Conference at Lima in 1938, the Inter-American Commission of Women is composed 
of one delegate appointed by each of the twenty-one American Republics, and has 


3“*In Defense of the Americas Against 4 Peru was invited to replace Argentina on 
Axis Political Aggression,’ Department of | the Committee, after the latter’s withdrawal 
State, Bulletin, XII, January 7, 1945, p. 3. and on October 19, 1944, Senor Ricardo Boza 
See also Carl B. Spaeth and William Sanders. Aizcorbe was appointed to represent the 
“The Emergency Advisory Committee for Peruvian Government. 
Political Defense,’’ American Journal of In- 5 Department of State, Bulletin, XII, 
ternational Law, v. 38, April, 1944, p. 4. May 20, 1945. 
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currently as its chairman, Miss Minerva Bernardino (Dominican Republic). The 
Commission’s chief function is to study the problems concerning women of the 
Americas and to recommend the subjects affecting women that should be included 
in the agenda of the International Conferences of American States. 

At the Second Annual Meeting of the Commission of Women in December, 1941, 
it was proposed that the provisional organic statute governing the Commission be 
revised and presented for approval at the Ninth Conference of American States. 

At the Mexico City Conference, 1945, consideration of the status of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women in the reorganization of the Inter-American Sys- 
tem resulted in a recommendation that the Commission be included in the organiza- 
tions forming the Pan-American Union ‘with the same prerogatives and position 
that have been accorded to other Inter-American organizations of a permanent 
character . . .” ! and also that economic support be given the Commission through 
the allocation of an annual quota from each of the American Republics. 

Incorporated in the Final Act of the Mexico City Conference is a Charter for 
Women and Children emphasizing the home as the basic social unit and recommend- 
ing that every American Republic make a study of 1) professional and vocational 
opportunities for women in the post-war period, and 2) the problems of women and 
children with emphasis on citizenship-training by parents in the home. 

Among the important items on the agenda of the Fifth Assembly of the Commis- 
sion, held in Washington from December 2 to 12, 1946, were: 1) the report on the 
position of women to be presented to the Ninth Conference, 2) the Commission’s 
recommendations to the Conference, and 3) the statute and by-laws giving the Com- 
mission permanent status.? 


Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


The twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference ! convened on January 12, 1947, 
at Caracas, Venezuela, to study various health problems, mainly 1) those concerning 
national policies and organizations in public health, 2) those relating to prevention 
of disease and 3) those relating to international cooperation in public health. Repre- 
sentatives and observers were present from 20 of the 21 American republics, Canada, 
the British, Dutch and French territorial possessions and various international 
agencies.? 

In the field of national policies and organization, the Conference considered 1) the 
national organization of sanitary services, 2) post-war health problems, 3) the re- 
lationship between social security and public health service, 4) migration and the 
regulation of food and drugs. Attention was also devoted to matters of diagnosis, 
control and treatment of diseases. 

The most important question dealt with by the Conference concerned the rela- 
tionship between the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the World Health Organi- 
zation, since the constitution of WHO provided, in Article 54, that the Bureau and 
the Conferences were to be integrated within the framework of WHO. In prepara- 
tion for such reorganization, the Interim Commission of the World Health Organiza- 
tion appointed a subcommittee of representatives consisting of four American re- 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, 2 For details on the twelfth Pan American 
p. 115. Sanitary Conference, see Department of 
2 Ibid., XV, p. 946. State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 809. 


1 International Organization, I, p. 160. 
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publics (Brazil, Mexico, United States and Venezuela) to negotiate with the Pan 
American sanitary organization. In the fall of 1946 a draft agreement was prepared 
by the subcommittee. In October, 1946, the Directing Council of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau approved the “Declaration of Habana” which urged that the 
American republics ratify the constitution of WHO and that they ask assurance for 
organizational independence of the Bureau in its relation with WHO. After extensive 
discussion of this whole matter, the Conference agreed to adopt a generally worded 
resolution with an annex containing the more detailed provisions concerning the 
formulation of an agreement with WHO. Under terms of the resolution the Directing 
Council of the Bureau was authorized to negotiate the agreement in accordance with 
the principles in the annex, and the Council was given power to approve modifica- 
tions if it so desired. In extending freedom of negotiation to the Council, the Confer- 
ence hoped to avoid the delay that would certainly result if the agreement had to be 
submitted to the next Pan American Sanitary Conference for approval. Furthermore, 
the Conference expressed the belief that separate activities would be continued by 
the Bureau, in addition to its functions as a regional office. It was agreed that the 
existing Director at the time the agreement became effective was to assume the office 
of Regional Director until the end of his term, after which time his successors were 
to be elected by the Executive Board of WHO in agreement with the Pan American 
Sanitary Conference. Any agreement with the health organization was to enter into 
effect after the establishment of WHO, approval by the World Health Assembly, 
ratification of the constitution by fourteen American republics and signature by the 
Director of the Bureau. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Directing Council of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Organization was called for April 28, 1947, by the Director of the 
Bureau. Representatives were present from the following countries: Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba, Chile, United States and Mexico. In order to facilitate the work of con- 
sidering various aspects of the report presented by the Director, the Executive Com- 
mittee appointed subcommittees on financial and constitutional questions, 
which held several meetings and then presented their reports for discussion. 
A draft of a new constitution and a financial report with three alternative budgets 
were approved. The reports were to be edited and sent to each of the representatives 
of the Executive Committee for comments. 

After some discussion the committee adopted a resolution which 1) recommended 
to member governments that they authorize delegates at the next meeting of the 
Directing Council to formulate and sign the constitution, 2) approved a report pre- 
sented by the subcommittee on finance which recommended an increase in contribu- 
tions to broaden the development of the Bureau, 3) instructed the Director to pre- 
pare the program for the next meeting of the Directing Council, including provisions 
for relations with WHO, 4) approved a change in the name of the ‘‘ Pan American 
Sanitary Organization’’ to “Pan American Health Organization’”’ and a change in 
the name “Pan American Sanitary Conference”’ to ‘Pan American Health Confer- 
ence,’ and 5) decided various matters relating to the forthcoming meeting of the 
Directing Council at Buenos Aires in September, 1947. 


3 From information furnished by the Department of State. 
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V. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Allied Control Councils and Commissions 


ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


The Council of Foreign Ministers which met from March 10 to April 24, 1947, 
failed to produce an Austrian Peace treaty. It did, however, establish a Treaty Com- 
mission to meet in Vienna on May 12, 1947, for the purpose of studying unsolved 
problems which were blocking treaty negotiations. 

During April, 1947, allied occupation authorities in Austria were chiefly concerned 
with 1) a draft agreement on rights and immunities of the allied forces which was 
postponed by the four commissioners pending study of actions taken at Moscow 
regarding the Austrian treaty; 2) consideration and implementation by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Austrian Government’s food plan for April and May; 3) a 
resolution, subsequently agreed upon, which recognized that the Austrian govern- 
ment had the responsibility for allocating all industrial goods with the exception of 
explosives, and directed that the government make allocations throughout the coun- 
try, transmitting quarterly allocation plans in advance to the Allied Council; 4) the 
question of the Austrian dual price system for goods on sale in the internal market; 
5) approval of a trade agreement between Austria and Norway; 6) consideration of 
25 Austrian legislative measures; and 7) denazification of university students.? 

In May, 1947, the question of civil aviation in Austria reappeared when efforts 
were made by American, British and French elements of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion toward allowing Austria to plan for civil aviation development. The Soviet 
Commissioner, however, was not willing to discuss the creation of an air office until 
investigation revealed that air disarmament in Austria had been completed. 

On May 29, the Allied Council considered a request from Austrian trade unions 
for 1) elimination of zonal boundaries, 2) abolition of censorship, 3) return of broad- 
casting stations to the Austrian government, 4) guarantee of future increase in ra- 
tions, 5) increase in coal imports, 6) evacuation of displaced persons and 7) repatria- 
tion of war prisoners.? 

During this period the United States urged, without success, that the Austrian 
police be adequately armed, that inter-zonal travel regulations be relaxed, and that 
frontier control be given to the Austrian Government. As reported by the United 
States Commissioner to Austria (Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes) relations between the 
United States and Austria during June, 1947, involved 1) the signing on June 21 of 
an agreement by which the United States would reimburse the Austrian Govern- 
ment in dollars for all occupation costs after July 1, 2) the signing on June 29 of an 
agreement by which the United States turned over to the Austrian government 
308,382,590 schillings as final settlement of occupation costs incurred before July 1, 


1 For summary of its work, see this issue, 
p. 549. April, 1947. 

2 Report of the United States High Commis- 3 War Department Press Release, June 26, 
sioner on Military Government of Austria, 18, 1947. 
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1947, and 3) agreement on the use of Austria’s share of the foreign relief program 
provided by the United States.‘ 

A dispute arose in the Allied Council meeting on June 13, between the United 
States and Britain on the one hand and the USSR on the other, concerning the ac- 
tivities of the Soviet Property Administration in eastern Austria. The USSR stated 
that distribution of Austria’s indigenous oil from sources in the Soviet Zone was 
outside the competence of the Allied Council. The British and American Com- 
missioners expressed the belief that the Soviets were violating a number of agree- 
ments which provided that the Austrian Government was to have freedom in the 
distribution of its indigenous production. 

Other matters dealt with by the occupation authorities during this period included 
extension of postal services between Austria and Germany, and extension of juris- 
diction of the Austrian government over highways, highway bridges and highway 
transport.5 

Disagreement over occupation policy was evident on several occasions. In a radio 
broadeast on May 25, 1947, the former United States Commissioner in Austria 
(Gen. Mark W. Clark) charged that Soviet confiscation of Austrian cattle, food and 
other resources and the exporting of surpluses above their own needs constituted a 
violation of the Potsdam agreement. ‘“‘The Soviet high commission in Austria is not 
cooperating with the British, French and Americans in accordance with the presum- 
ably solemn pledges all of us made to the world for its future peace and prosperity.” * 

On July 10, 1947, the Soviet Commissioner (Lt. Gen. L. V. Kurasov) demanded 
the withdrawal of inspection and control features of the American $100,000,000 
Austrian aid program. ‘I should like to draw the attention of the High Commis- 
sioners to the fact that the relief agreement signed on the 25th of June this year 
between the United States of America and Austria aims at a clear unilateral infringe- 
ment of the international agreement regarding Allied control in Austria. . . .”? In 
this connection, it was announced on July 21, that a proposal might be presented at 
the next meeting of the Allied Council by which the USSR might participate in the 
inspection and distribution of United States relief supplies. It was considered prob- 
able that all occupying powers in Austria would be invited to attach officers to the 
American inspection team.® 


ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY 


General Occupation Matters: Only relatively minor matters were approved during 
the period under review, as the Allied Control Council was in the main waiting for 
the results of the Moscow Conference. Approved were a series of agreements by 
which 1) transactional mail between Germany and other countries was permitted; 
2) property belonging to Nazi organizations was either destroyed, used for occupa- 
tion purposes, or, in some instances, used for reparations accounts; and 3) a uni- 
form identity and registration card was adopted for the four zones." 

Bizonal Affairs: The integration of the British and American zones moved for- 
ward quite rapidly during the period under review through the appointment of Joint 


4 War Department Press Release, July 22, 8 Ibid., July 22, 1947. 


1947. 1 Military Government of Germany, United 
5 Ibid. States Zone, Monthly Report of the Military 
6 New York Times, May 26, 1947, p. 3. Governor, 22 and 23. (Reports for April and 


7 Ibid., July 11, 1947, p. 1. May, 1947.) 
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Bipartite Boards covering the fields of economics, civil service, transportation, pub- 
lic welfare, displaced persons, health, food and agriculture, and educational prob- 
lems. A Joint Foreign Exchange Agency, operating under the supervision of the 
Bipartite Finance Panel, had responsibility for working out foreign exchange prob- 
lems with countries receiving German exports, and negotiated two agreements, one 
with the Netherlands in February and another with the Belgo-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union in March, 1947.2 

On May 29, 1947, the Bipartite Board approved the final plans for the formation 
of a German Economic Union, composed of fifty-four representatives allocated 
on the basis of proportional] representation among the political parties in the various 
German states and elected by the Land parliaments. The first meeting of the Eco- 
nomic Union met on June 25 in Frankfort-on-Main, the capital of the combined 
zones. Under the terms of the Anglo-American agreement, the Council legislates for 
the combined zones on all matters of transportation, communications, production 
and distribution of raw materials, foreign and domestic trade, price policy and con- 
trol, public finance, currency, banking and property control, and civil service man- 
agement. Enforcement of the regulations of the Economic Council were entrusted in 
the first instance to a group of executive directors and, should they prove inadequate, 
to the various state parliaments. Representation in the first meeting between the 
parties was: Social Democrats, 20; Christian Democrats and Christian Socialists, 20; 
with the remainder divided between minor parties, the Communists having three.* 

Increased bizonal activity, coupled with a new United States directive on July 
15, 1947, to General Lucius D. Clay on American policy, which in effect supplanted 
JCS 1067 ‘ and seemed to anticipate an increase in the level of industry in the Ameri- 
can zone, caused concern in Paris, which was augmented when the British and 
American commanders announced that they had reached preliminary agreement for 
bizonal industry increases. A protest from the French Foreign Minister (Bidault) 
brought a promise from George C. Marshall, Secretary of State, that the preliminary 
agreement would not be put into effect until the French Government had had a rea- 
sonable chance to discuss the problem with British and American authorities.* 


ALLIED COUNCIL FOR JAPAN 


In response to a request by Gen. Douglas MacArthur for the Council’s advice re- 
garding a Japanese wage-price policy, considerable discussion on this matter took 
place during May, 1947, between the American chairman(George Atcheson, Jr.) and 
the British Commonwealth member (W. MacMahon Ball). The Soviet member (Lt. 
Gen. Kuzma N. Derevyanko) stated that the wage-price question could not be sep- 
arated from the ‘economic blind alley’”’ in which Japan finds itself at present. 
He criticized many phases of occupation policy by citing the low level of industrial 
production, shortages and the spread of black markets, decrease in real wages and 
lack of measures to solve the economic problems of the day. Mr. Atcheson replied 
than Gen. Derevyanko was not speaking strictly on the agenda question and that 
some of his background information was incorrect. Mr. Ball added that he hoped the 
Council would not develop into a “debating society’? for American and Soviet 
members.! 


2 Ibid., 20 and 21. York Times, July 16, 1947. 
3 New York Times, June 29, 1947. 5 New York Times, July 25, 1947. 
4 For text of the new directive, see New 1 [hid., May 15, 1947, p. 15. 
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It was recognized by occupation authorities that the political and social situation 
in Japan was a precarious one and that there was some danger that the democratic 
system given to Japan under the Potsdam agreement might collapse if Allied con- 
trols were removed. Particular concern was expressed over the possible result on 
Japanese industry when the reparations bill was collected.? 

On July 23, 1947, the Soviet member of the Council criticized the Japanese rural 
land reform program as being ‘“‘unsatisfactory.’”” The American chairman replied 
that the land reforms were proceeding ahead of schedule and that the “‘law’s demo- 
cratic nature is in contrast with such programs in other countries.”” The dispute 
centered on whether the Japanese land owners had been forcing the tenants from the 
land.* 

JOINT COMMISSION ON KOREA 


On April 14, 1947, a letter from the American Secretary of State (Marshall) to 
the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs (Molotov) was made public, in which the 
United States expressed the desire to reconvene the Joint Commission for Korea. 
The Soviet Minister replied with the suggestion that the Commission meet on May 
20, 1947, in the city of Seoul for the purpose of establishing a provisional Korean 
democratic government.? Secretary Marshall accepted conditionally the proposal 
for resumption of joint negotiations ‘‘on the basis of an exact execution of the Mos- 
cow Agreement on Korea,” and stressed the position of the United States that ‘‘ Ko- 
rean representatives of democratic parties and social organizations shall not be 
excluded from consultations with the commission on the formation of a provisional 
Korean Government because of opinions they might hold or may have expressed 
in the past concerning the future government of their country, provided they are 
prepared to cooperate with the commission.’”’* Disagreement over interpretation 
of the Moscow decision, particularly with regard to consultation with Korean lead- 
ers who had expressed opposition to the “‘trusteeship”’ clause, had caused last year’s 
discussions to terminate unsuccessfully. However, following exchange of notes, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister accepted American proposals to broaden Korean participa- 
tion in setting up a new government.‘ Shortly thereafter, the American Commander 
in Southern Korea (Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge) was instructed to prepare for the re- 
convening of the Joint Commission at Seoul on May 20, 1947. 

At the first meeting of the Commission, it was decided to issue joint communiqués 
on major decisions of the Commission, and it was also agreed that delegation chiefs 
might meet “informally” with the press on matters which did not involve secrecy. 
On June 1, 1947, in response to expressed dissatisfaction on the availability of news, 
the Commission decided to change its press policy and publish bulletins after each 
session in addition to the joint communiqués. 

Since the USSR considered the first order of business the creation of an interim 
government rather than alleviation of division of the country at the thirty-eighth 








2 New York Times, June 11, 1947, p. 20; 
for information on non-military activities in 
Japan, see Summation of Non-Military Activi- 
ties in Japan, 19, April, 1947. 

3 New York Times, July 24, 1947. 

1 For information on the establishment of 
the Joint Commission, see International Or- 
ganization, I, p. 170. 


2 Summation of United States Army Mili- 
tary Government Activities in Korea, 19, April, 
1947. 

3 For text of Secretary Marshall’s note, see 
New York Times, May 3, 1947, p. 6. 

4 For text of Foreign Minister Molotov’s 
note, see Ibid., May 11, 1947, p. 3. 
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parallel or other matters, the Commission set up three subcommissions to deal with 
1) consultation with Korean political leaders and groups, 2) the structure and char- 
ter of the provisional government and 3) selection of personnel. It was announced 
that the first stage of the Commission’s work was to be limited to preparation for 
the formation of a provisional Korean government.® 

Following a certain amount of reconciliation of Soviet and American views on 
the much disputed problem of consultative procedure, the Commission sent ques- 
tionnaires regarding an interim government to be studied by more than 200 politi- 
cal leaders and organizations. Consultation was to be held in Heijo, capital of the 
Soviet occupation zone, once a pledge was signed by these various leaders not to 
oppose the work of the Commission. This decision prompted the conservative 
Korean leader (Dr. Syngman Rhee) to charge that the United States was denying 
to Koreans their fundamental right of expression.* 

When the American and Soviet delegations returned from Heijo, it was revealed 
that continual debate on consultation with Korean organizations had once more re- 
sulted in a deadlock between the two powers. The United States charged that the 
USSR had blocked progress of the Commission by refusing to permit consultation 
with any party which was a member of the Korean Anti-Trusteeship Committee. 

On July 31, 1947, it was announced by the Chief of the United States delegation 
to the Joint Commission (Maj. Gen. Albert E. Brown) that the Commission had 
held 49 meetings and had been unable to agree on the question of consultation. 
He pointed out that the American proposal regarding listings was rejected by the 
USSR on July 29. This proposal called for the following four points to be considered 
by the joint subcommission: 1) the listing of all parties and organizations which ap- 
plied for consultation, 2) the preparation of a list of parties and organizations which 
both delegations were willing to exclude, together with reasons for exclusion, 3) prep- 
aration of a list of organizations which one or the other delegation did not wish to 
consult, including a statement of objections and 4) preparation of a complete list of 
all representatives of parties and organizations with secondary listings of those 
that either delegation did not wish to consult, with a list of specific objections. 
General Brown further stated that the American delegation “will not agree to uni- 
lateral exclusion by the Soviet delegation of parties and social organizations entitled 
to consultation.”’ 7 


Political and Legal Organizations 
COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Austrian Treaty Commission! 

The Austrian Treaty Commission was established as a result of an agreement 
reached by the Council of Foreign Ministers at Moscow on April 24, 1947. The 
agreement of the Council provided: 

1. The Council of Foreign Ministers agree to establish a Commission, con- 


sisting of representatives of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and of France, charged with the examination of all dis- 


5 New York Times, May 27, 1947. 
§ Ibid., June 14, 1947, p. 8. 1 From published information and informa- 


7 Ibid., August 1, 1947, p. 2. tion furnished by the Department of State. 
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agreed questions of the Austrian Treaty. The Commission shall include a Com- 
mittee of Experts to give special consideration to Article 35 and the appropriate 
parts of Article 42, and to the establishment of concrete facts. 

2. The aim of the Commission shall be to coordinate the points of view of 
the Allied Governments represented on it. 

3. The Commission shall submit its report without delay to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

4. The Commission will sit in Vienna. 


The following were appointed to represent the Big Four on the Commission: Joseph 
M. Dodge, for the United States; K. V. Novikov, for the Soviet Union; Sir George 
Rendel, for the United Kingdom; and General Cherriére, for France. 

The Commission met for its inaugural session at Vienna on May 12. As of July 30, 
some thirty-nine sessions had been held, the first twenty of which were given over 
almost entirely to procedural matters. The later meetings of the Commission, in 
accordance with a quadrilateral understanding, have been held in closed session and 
the activities of the Commission since the twenty-first meeting have not been made 
public. 

The specific articles of the proposed Austrian Treaty mentioned in the mandate 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers concerned the disposition of German assets in 
Austria, and the restoration of, or compensation for damage to, property belonging 
to Members of the United Nations or to their nationals. Subject for discussion under 
the first category included the initial definition and determination of German assets 
in Austria; the ownership of property rights, interests and exploitation rights in the 
Austrian oil fields; the question of shipping on the Danube; disposition of ownership 
in financial institutions such as insurance companies; disposition of industries; and 
disposition of Austrian state property. Primary points of disagreement on Austria 
which might conceivably be discussed under the terms of reference of the Commission 
other than those included in the two Articles were commitments by signatory 
powers other than Austria to respect Austrian independence and territorial in- 
tegrity; provision for displaced persons; military clauses placing restrictions on 
certain Austrian manufacture, research and development and stockpiling of mate- 
rials; and cession of Southern Carinthia and payment of reparations to Yugoslavia.’ 

At the opening session of the Commission the titles ‘Austrian Treaty Commis- 
sion” and “Committee of Experts” were adopted as the official designations for 
the two bodies. It was decided that the Commission should establish and maintain 
in Vienna its own secretariat and that the Chairmanship of the Commission should 
rotate daily to correspond with that of the Allied Commission for Austria. 

Procedural matters under discussion in the first twenty meetings of the Commis- 
sion revolved about the question of terms of reference of both the Commission itself 
and the Committee of Experts, the relationship to exist between the two bodies and 
the procedure to be followed in the deliberations of the Commission. The Committee 
of Experts as set up at the first session of the Commission included David Ginsburg 
for the United States, N. Koktomov for the Soviet Union, B. H. Lawson for the 
United Kingdom, and M. Lavergne for France.* With the opening of the discussion 

concerning the role to be played by the Committee of Experts a conflict of issues be- 


2 See International Organization, I, p. 375 3 New York Times, May 13, 1947. 
and footnote 3 that page. 
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tween the Soviet Union and the United States became apparent with the Soviet 
delegate demanding that the Commission begin its work by discussing the problem of 
definitions of German assets in Austria and of compensation for United Nations 
property and the United States delegate insisting, instead, that the Commission 
should not become involved with definitions but should study the concrete situation 
as it existed, leaving the Committee of Experts to determine whether or not specific 
cases might be characterized as German assets or United Nations property.‘ 
Although no detailed information has been made public concerning the later ses- 


sions of the Commission, it has been reported that, among the basic types of German 
assets, the oil industry, Danube shipping and financial institutions have been dis- 





cussed by the Commission. 

The question of German assets necessarily involved the determination of status 
of such properties, rights and interests as those falling within the following cate- 
gories: 1) “‘Aryanized’’ properties or those transferred to the German government 
under the Aryanization laws; 2) assets of the Austrian State confiscated by the 
German administration; 3) holdings of Austrian banks which were absorbed within 
the German banking system following the Anschluss of 1938 and in which the Aus- 
trian State had a controlling interest; and 4) oil holdings and natural resources rights 
transferred under German laws relating to raw materials.$ 

Under an agreement on procedure reportedly sponsored by the French delegate 
and revised by the other delegates, the Commission on June 21 turned to a discus- 


' sion of the ownership of the Zisterdorf oil fields and agreed to examine three points 


- in connection with these holdings: 1) the German law excluding foreign owners from 


undeveloped exploration areas and the effects of that law; 2) the problem of German 
ownership acquired through the enforced participation of German capital in the 


existing companies; and 3) the question of transfers of stock or properties during the 


German occupation, and the extent to which force or duress was involved in such 
transfer. On July 18 the discussion of the oil fields was said to have been completed 
and the Commission turned to a discussion of Danube Shipping Company.’ 

As established under the agreement of the Council of Foreign Ministers, the Com- 
mission is not empowered to reach any final decisions on the subjects it may discuss. 
Once disagreement on the disputed portions of the Austrian Treaty has been resolved 
by the Commission, the solutions arrived at will be reported to the Council of For- 
eign Ministers for final approval. The United States Government has repeatedly 
emphasized this position in connection with the Commission. 


_ Special Meeting of the Deputies to 


} 


| 


Consider Disposition of Italian Colonies * 


Under Article 23 of the Treaty of Peace with Italy the Italian Government re- 
nounced “all right and title to the Italian territorial possessions in Africa, 1.e., 
Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland,” leaving the possessions to ‘‘continue under 
their present administration” until such time as the “final disposal of these posses- 
sions shall be determined jointly by the Governments of the Soviet Union, of the 
United Kingdom, of the United States of America, and of France within one year 

* Ibid. 7Ibid., July 19, 1947. 


5 Ibid. 8 From published information and informa- 
*‘Ibid., June 22, 1947. tion furnished by the Department of State. 
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from the coming in force of the present Treaty, in a manner laid down in the joint 
declaration of February 10, 1947, issued by the said Governments.” The February 





declaration by the four powers appeared as Annex XI to the Italian Treaty and pro. 
vided that the final disposition of the colonies would be made ‘‘in the light of the 


wishes and welfare of the inhabitants and the interests of peace and security, taking | 
into consideration the views of other interested Governments.’’ Should the four pow- 


ers fail within one year of the coming into force of the Treaty to agree upon the dis. 
position of any or all of these territories, the declaration stated that the matter should 
then ‘‘be referred to the General Assembly of the United Nations for a recommenda- 
tion” and bound the four powers to “accept the recommendation and to take appro- 
priate measures for giving effect to it.’’ The declaration charged the Deputies of the 
Foreign Ministers with a responsibility to ‘‘continue the consideration of the ques- 


tion of the disposal of the former Italian Colonies with a view to submitting to the ° 


Council of Foreign Ministers their recommendations on this matter.’’ Commissions 
of Investigation to the former Italian colonies were provided “in order to supply 
the Deputies with the necessary data on this question and to ascertain the views of 
the local population.”’ 

In order to implement the provisions of the Treaty with Italy and in view of the 
time limit set for the completion of the Deputies’ work, the Government of the 
United Kingdom suggested a preliminary meeting of the Deputies in London. The 
meeting was not to discuss the actual disposition of the colonies until such time as the | 
peace treaty became effective, but was to confine its activities to such procedural 
matters as the formation of the Commission of Investigation and the procedure for | 
hearing the views of other interested governments in order to facilitate and speed 
the work of the Deputies once the Italian Treaty entered into force. The Soviet 
Union, the last of the four powers to do so, accepted the British invitation to meet in | 
London on May 29. Upon receipt of the Soviet acceptance, the British Govern- 
ment suggested that the first meeting of the Deputies take place on June 6. How- 
ever, the Soviet Government while continuing to agree in principle to the meet- 
ing in London, did not wish to begin discussion until the effective date of the 
treaty and the meeting, therefore, was postponed. 

The Italian treaty has to date received ratification by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy and the United States and is awaiting ratification 
by the Government of the Soviet Union before coming into force.® ; 





FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


The “Report by the Secretary-General on the Activities of the Far Eastern 
Commission, February 26, 1946-July 10, 1947,” released July 17, 1947, summarized 
the work of the Commission from its inception.! Nelson T. Johnson, the Secretary- 
General, covered the work of the Commission under eight major headings: 1) basic , 
post-surrender policy for Japan, 2) the Japanese Constitution, 3) reparations, 
4) Japanese economic problems, 5) strengthening of democratic tendencies, 6) war 
crimes, 7) aliens in Japan, and 8) disarmament. 

Reference was made to the following specific accomplishments of the Commission, 


® Ratification by the USSR was announced 
on August 29. number of documents, some not previously 


1 The Report appeared as Press Release 35. available, others available in previous press 
Included in the appendices are the texts of a __ releases. 
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which has the same voting procedure as the Security Council, under these various 
headings: 1) approval, on June 19, 1947, of a statement of basic policy toward 
Japan; * 2) various directives issued by the Commission to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander (General MacArthur) concerning the Japanese Constitution and the 
Japanese elections, review by the Commission of the laws implementing the new con- 
stitution, and decision by the Commission that the new constitution should be re- 
examined by the Japanese Diet and the Commission not sooner than one year and 
not later than two years after it went into effect on May 3, 1947;*3) seven decisions 
of the Commission of “interim reparations removals,” which constituted in fact 
directives authorizing the Supreme Allied Commander to designate appropriate 
industrial facilities within Japan to be made available for claim as reparations once 
agreement had been reached on the percentages claimant countries were to re- 
ceive; 4) decisions relating to Japanese exports and imports, food supply, allied trade 
representatives, and short-term economic controls; 5) directives encouraging the 
development of trade unions and reorganizing the educational procedures; and 6) 
various directives aimed at punishment of war criminals, protection of aliens, and 
the implementation of the disarmament provisions of the basic policy document. 
On July 16 it was announced that the United States had proposed to the other 
ten governments represented on the Far Eastern Commission the holding of a con- 
ference ‘‘as soon as practieable” to discuss the peace treaty with Japan. The 
United States offered to be host to the conference, and named August 19 as a tenta- 
tive date.’ The proposal, advanced according to reports in order to avoid the de- 
lays incident to the use of the veto, was rejected by the Soviet Union on July 23. 
The Soviet government charged the United States with unilateral action contrary 
to the Yalta, Cairo, Potsdam and Moscow agreements. The calling of a peace con- 
ference of this nature could not be decided without preliminary consultation between 
the governments of the United States, Great Britain, China and the Soviet Union, 
and it was therefore suggested that the American proposal be submitted first to the 
representatives of these four powers at a meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 


and just distribution of income and of the 


2 For text, see Press Release 35, Appendix 
ownership of the means of production and 


5, or Press Release 34. Editor’s note: compar- 








ing this text with that of the United States’ 
Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan, is- 
sued in August, 1945, indicates that the Com- 
mission document closely parallels the earlier 
American directive. (For text of U.S. Docu- 
ment, see Occupation of Japan, Department 
of State Publication 267, p. 73.) New material 
includes a) permission to the Japanese to 
maintain such industries as will sustain her 
economy “‘and permit the exaction of just 
reparations in kind’’; b) sections strengthen- 
ing the directive to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander to “‘encourage’’ changes in the pre- 
surrender form of the Imperial institution and 
the form of government; c) addition of the 
gendarmerie to the list of prohibited organi- 
zations; d) sections retaining for the Far East- 
ern Commission authority to dispose of the 
production facilities to be eliminated in the 
removal of Japan’s war-making capacities; 
€) a specific statement that the policies for the 
promotion of democratic forces “‘shall be 
laid down with the object of insuring a wide 


trade’’; f) general sections on the repara- 
tions policies and the conditions upon which 
Japan might export other materials than 
those on reparations account. 

3 See International Organization, I, p. 176— 
77, and 376-77. The appendix to the press 
release contains the texts of the correspond- 
ence between the Commission and General 
MacArthur on the date of the Japanese elec- 
tions and the Constitution. 

4On May 8, 1947, the Commission ap- 
proved the determination of percentages 
amongst claimant countries ‘“‘on a broad 
political basis, taking into due account the 
scope of material and human destruction and 
damage suffered by each claimant country 

. and taking also into account due each 
country’s contribution to the cause of the 
defeat of Japan, including the extent and 
duration of its resistance to Japanese aggres- 
sion.’’ Press Release 35, Appendix 26. 

5 New York Times, July 17, 1947. 
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ters,‘ a suggestion also made by Great Britain. It was later indicated that the United | 


States would continue, however, to attempt negotiations along this line.’ 


Relief and Rehabilitation Organizations 
EUROPEAN CENTRAL INLAND TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION 


The question of the termination or reorganization of ECITO, along with the 
Emergency Economic Committee for Europe and the European Coal Organiza- 
tion, was considered during May, 1947, by the Economic Commission for Europe,! 
which called a meeting of transport experts to recommend arrangements for absorp- 
tion of ECITO. Continuation of ECITO functions during the transitional period 
was urged by ECITO representative Zielinski at the Economic Commission’s 
meeting.? 

As a continuation of the seventh session of the Council of ECITO,* which was 
adjourned to allow a subcommittee to study the problem of the restitution of 
rolling stock, the Council met in Paris on June 17, 1947. After some discussion of 
the proposals made by its subcommittee, the Council recommended 1) that agree- 
ments be made whenever possible between the parties concerned, as suggested 
by the committee, and 2) that restitution be arranged with a view to the needs of 
various countries, in which case first priority was to be given to Allied countries, and 
the necessity for maintaining a minimum number in each country, including non- 
priority countries. The question of repair of rolling stock was also considered by 
the Council, which suggested that the Economic Commission for Europe decide 
on measures for further improvement.‘ 

The Council decided that certain necessary functions were to be continued after 
July 1, 1947, until the Transport Committee of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope could take over essential work of the Organization. These functions included 
1) coordination of exchanges, the census, identification and restitution of railway 
rolling stock, 2) the routing of international traffic and 3) organization of certain 
forms of international road transport.® 


INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY FOOD COUNCIL 


In an address to the opening session of the fourth meeting of the International 
Emergency Food Council in Washington on May 26, the Secretary-General of the 
Council (D. A. FitzGerald) transmitted to the Council a letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States proposing the sponsoring by IEFC of an inter- 
national cereals conference to consider a two fold objective: 

a) Explaining the urgent necessity for husbanding indigenous food supplies 
and for the most effective program of indigenous cereal collection and 
distribution; and 

b) Discussing the successful features of food management programs of coun- 
tries attending the conference and adopting courses of action that may be 
taken to insure maximum collections and orderly distribution of indige- 
nously produced food supplies. ! 

6 New York Times, July 24, 1947. session, see International Organization, I, p. 

7 Ibid., July 25, 1947. 378. 

1 For further details, see this issue, p. 509. 4 ECITO Press Release, June 19, 1947. 

2 Department of State, Bulletin, XVI, p. 5 Ibid. 
1031. 1 IEFC Press Release 42, May 26, 1947. 
8 For details on the first part of the seventh 
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Secretary Anderson’s proposal received the approval of a large majority of the 
members of the IEFC in the action of the Council upon it, and a subcommittee was 
appointed to make recommendations on the details of the proposed conference.’ 
At the suggestion of the Council and under the direct sponsorship of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Cereals Conference subsequently met in Paris from 
July 9 to 12 with the representatives of the United Nations, the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, the International Wheat Council and some fifty-two nations in 
attendance.’ 

During the period under review, the International Emergency Food Council con- 
tinued its policy of interim allocation recommendations on foods in short world sup- 
ply as had been predicted by the Secretary-General in his report to the fourth meet- 
ing of the Council.‘ Recommendations were made on the allocation of such products 
as copra, whale and fish oils, coconut oil, meat and meat products and rice. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


With the exception of relief operation in the Far East, and of liquidation activities 
in the European area, UNRRA’s work drew to a close on June 30, 1947, with the 
closing of its missions in Europe. The occasion was marked by a brief statement by 
Maj. Gen. Lowell W. Rooks, Director General, pointing out that in the period of its 
existence UNRRA had “held the line” against starvation and economic chaos by 
the delivery of nearly three billion dollars of supplies, totalling 25 million long tons, 
to some 17 countries. This included 200 million dollars of agricultural equipment, 
450 million dollars of supplies essential to production and distribution, and 160 mil- 
lion for medical supplies and drugs.! That UNRRA’s not entirely placid career was 
appreciated was evidenced by congratulatory telegrams following the closing of the 
European offices from the heads of more than thirty governments, and information 
that monuments of various sorts had been erected by four countries to the work 
which UNRRA had accomplished. 

In the Far East, the UNRRA program continued, although impeded by the in- 
ternal situation in China. On July 9, 1947, the UNRRA China office, directed by 
Mr. Harlan Cleveland, appealed to Nationalist and Communist forces to halt all 
military activity along the entire bed of the Yellow River and for five miles on either 
side of the dikes to permit dike repair work to go forward and thus to permit wide- 
scale resettlement of Chinese displaced when the dikes were dynamited by the Japa- 
nese in 1938.2 Difficulty in the Yellow River area was matched by complications in 
the distribution of relief supplies in North China where clashes between Communist 
and Nationalist troops so interfered with equitable distribution policies that UN- 
RRA suspended all relief shipments north of the 34th Parallel July 30, 1947, pending 
an agreement which would permit relief administration in Communist held areas. 
The agreement sought by UNRRA included 1) the designation of Chefoo as a 
“closed port” under the laws of war during three specified weeks in August, Sep- 
tember and October to permit the entry of UNRRA relief ships; 2) agreement to 
suspend hostilities along the Grand Canal from Tientsin to Potou for one week in 
September and another in October or November to permit shipment of 25,000 tons 
of supplies to Communist held areas.’ 


2 New York Times, May 27, 1947. 1 UNRRA Press Release 32, June 30, 1947. 
3 See this issue, p. 516. 2 [hid., 37, July 9, 1947. 
*See International Organization, I, p. 381. 3 New York Times, July 31, 1947. 








VI. OTHER FUNCTIONAL AGENCIES 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 


The seventh and final plenary session of the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees, attended by twenty-nine of its members, was held in London from May 30 
to June 3, 1947.1 Action at the meeting included resolutions 1) that no further ac- 
tivities were to be undertaken by the Committee after July 1, 1947; 2) that the 
Executive Committee arrange for the transfer of all office equipment, motor vehicles, 
stock and stores to the Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization; and 3) that a board of liquidation be established composed of repre- 
sentatives of France, Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Venezuela to arrange for the disposal of surplus funds in accordance 
with instructions of the Executive Committee.? 

In the period under review, various activities previously planned by the Inter- 
governmental Committee were either completed or set in motion. Those which were 
part of continuing plans were to be transferred to the Preparatory Commission of the 
International Refugee Organization after June 30, 1947. Plans for the admission, 
under agreement, of displaced persons to Peru had been advanced by the appoint- 
ment of a selection committee which was at work in Italy. Brazil and Venezuela both 
received the first groups of refugees transported by converted troop ships leased to 
the IGC. Belgium and the Netherlands made final arrangements for the admission 
of refugees both for temporary work purposes and for permanent resettlement. The 
United Kingdom completed arrangements for the admission of 1500 to 2000 dis- 
placed persons weekly on one year work contracts. Finally, the IGC reported that 
agreements with Ecuador and Venezuela, similar in general scope to that signed with 
Peru, provided for the appointment of selection committees by the country of 
reception to determine which of the applications from refugees were to be acted upon 
favorably. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The sixth meeting of the International Cotton Advisory Committee was held in 
Washington from June 9 to 11, 1947. Action was taken to provide the basis for a 
permanent secretariat to compile statistics and lend continuity to the work of the 
Committee, and L. A. Wheeler (United States) was reelected chairman of the 
executive committee. The next meeting was scheduled for Cairo in April, 1948.1 


INTERNATIONAL RUBBER STUDY GROUP 


The fourth meeting of the Rubber Study Group ended its sessions in Paris on 
July 8, 1947, after reviewing changes in the world rubber situation from the previous 
meeting in November, 1946, and adopting a resolution urging 1) that membership be 


1 For previous reports of the work of the 2 Memorandum from the American Resi- 
IGC see International Organization, I, p. 144 dent Representative, 22, June 30, 1947. 
and 382. See also the article by Patrick 1 From information provided by the De- 
Murphy Malin, Vice-Director of IGC, this partment of State. 
issue, p. 443. 
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open to all countries substantially interested in production, consumption, or trade 
in rubber; 2) that the group consider ways to expand the world consumption of 
rubber; and 3) that a secretariat be established to arrange for the collection and 
dissemination of statistics. Countries attending included Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, Ecuador, United States, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Liberia, Norway, Holland, United Kingdom, British Colonies, Siam, Czechoslovakia 
and Venezuela, with observers from Brazil, Colombia, Finland, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Nations and FAO. 

On the basis of such statistics as were available, the Group believed that stocks 
of raw rubber at the end of 1947 would be 140,000 tons higher than at the end of 
1946, and the stocks of synthetic rubber 70,000 tons lower. In this situation, con- 
siderable concern was expressed at the downward trend in the market price of raw 
rubber. 

A management committee composed of representatives of France, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom and the United States was established to supervise the work of the 
secretariat, whose headquarters it was agreed were to be in London.! 


INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF 
AERIAL LEGAL EXPERTS 


The sixteenth and final session of the International Technical Committee of 
Aerial Legal Experts (CITEJA) was convened in Montreal on May 10, 1947, with a 
second meeting on May 22. Represented were Australia, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia.! 

Main matters on the agenda were the integration of CITEJA into ICAO and the 
liquidation of CITEJA itself. The former was accomplished by the terms of the 
constitution of the new International Legal Committee, established as a part of 
ICAO. The Legal Committee, composed of representatives from each contracting 
state plus such other states as might be agreed upon by the members, was to study 
and prepare draft conventions in connection with air law, to provide advice on legal 
matters of special importance, including public and private air law, and collaborate 
with other international organizations charged with the unification and codification 
of international law. Draft conventions prepared by the Legal Committee were, 
after subsequent approval by the Assembly of ICAO, to be open for signature and 
ratification by the contracting states. 

The Assembly appointed a liquidation commission composed of Brigadier Wilber- 
force of the United Kingdom, Mr. Lemoine of France, and Mr. Clerc of Switzerland. 
It was expected that the work of liquidation would be completed by September, 
1947, or shortly thereafter. 


INTERNATIONAL TIN STUDY GROUP 


The International Tin Study Group, which parallels in general the other inter- 
national study groups established for commodities, was created by an international 
conference held in London in October, 1946. Its functions are to review periodically 


1 Department of State Press Release, July provided by Stephen Latchford, Chairman, 
9, 1947, United States Section of CITEJA. See also 


1The information in this summary was International Organization, I, p. 147. 
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the world supply and demand position of tin and to make recommendations to the 
member governments. 


The first meeting was held in Brussels in April, 1947, when recommendations for | 


{ 
f 
' 


the establishment of a small secretariat and a management committee, similar to _ 


those servicing the wool and rubber groups, were passed. Headquarters were to be 
alternately at Brussels and The Hague. Although final replies to invitations to par- 
ticipate had not been received in mid-July, 1947, the United States, United King- 
dom, Bolivia, Belgium, China, France, Netherlands and Siam had formally indi- 
cated their intention to participate in the work of the study group.' 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


The International Wheat Conference, which convened in London on March 18, 
1947,! adjourned on April 23 without having reached agreement. The Conference 
did, however, produce a draft of an international wheat agreement which represented 
a greater harmony of views between producing and consuming countries than had 
previously been possible. 

This agreement ? provided for the establishment of an international wheat council, 
composed of representatives of each contracting government plus representatives of 
non-contracting governments which had accepted guaranteed export or import 
quotas, which would have the duties of arranging for a four year balance between 
exportable surpluses of producing members and critical shortages of consuming 
members. Under the agreement, each importing country would agree to a “guaran- 
teed import quantity” which the international authority could either require that 
country to purchase at the minimum specified price, or require the exporting coun- 
tries to provide at the maximum specified price. Each exporting country would, in its 
turn, state a “guaranteed export quantity” which the international authority 
would require the state to sell at the maximum agreed price or require the importing 
countries to purchase at the minimum specified price. The agreement provided for 
machinery by which the total requirements and total exportable surpluses were to 
be balanced, and established enforcement provisions, reports, and the like which 
would implement the undertaking. 

The stumbling block to complete agreement hinged upon the maximum and 
minimum prices. Under the leadership of the United States, it was proposed that the 
basic minimum and maximum prices for the duration of the agreement should be 
$1.00 and $1.80 Canadian currency per bushel for wheat comparable to “No. 1 
Manitoba Northern Wheat in store Fort William-Port Arthur.” * From a minimum of 
$1.40 for the 1947/48 wheat years, prices were to be dropped annually to a low of 
$1.10 Canadian for the 1950/51 crop year, with the maximum price dropping ac- 
cordingly. The agreement, as finally presented to the Conference, differed from 
earlier drafts because of the announcement by the Argentine delegation that their 
Government would not be committed to adhere to any agreement drafted by the 
Conference.‘ 

The United Kingdom delegation, although approving the general plan outlined, 


1 From information provided by the De- 3 Ibid., Article VI (1). 

partment of State. 4 Document IWC/CONF/¥VTM/22 (Ver- 
1 See International Organization, I, p. 386. batim Record of the Open Plenary Session), 
2 Document IWC/CONF/GEN/29. April 23, 1947, p. 1. 
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found it impossible to agree to the provisions of Article VI regarding price. Although 
other countries, particularly those requiring imports, seemed ready to accept the 
draft, the Indian delegate (Sir Robert Hutchings) declared that ‘‘the greatest single 
factor in determining what a nation receives will not be its real need . . . but it will 
be, I am afraid, the extent to which that nation is prepared to support wheat prices 
four or five years from now.” * A similar approach was taken by the French delegate 
(Palthey) who commented that ‘‘instead of having an agreement among producers 
we have a commercial agreement, which is quite different. We do not see in this 
Agreement the necessary room for a normal trend of prices.”’* 

On the basis of the discussions at the final plenary session, when it became ap- 
parent that complete agreement would not be forthcoming, the draft was referred, 
on the motion of the American representative (L. A. Wheeler) to the International 
Wheat Council in Washington for further discussion. In making his motion, Mr. 
Wheeler commented that the agreement would require the approval of Congress 
before the United States could adhere to it, and that such approval would not be 
possible within the time limit set as a target in the agreement itself (August 1, 
1947). Under those circumstances he suggested that the members of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council, supplemented by other countries represented at the Con- 
ference, continue the discussions upon Article VI, which was the only portion of the 
agreement upon which full approval had not been given. This resolution was unani- 
mously adopted,’ 

Two supplementary resolutions, drafted for approval of the Conference, were re- 
ferred to the Council. One of these recommended that importing countries refrain 
from purchasing wheat or substitute grains in excess of their guaranteed quantities 
and that exporting countries refrain from supplying quantities to importing countries 
in excess of their guaranteed export quantities.* The second resolution suggested 
the appointment of a technical committee to determine equivalent prices for dif- 
ferent markets of wheat of the grade recommended as the standard — No. 1 Mani- 
toba Northern Spring. The inability of the Conference to agree to equivalent prices 
for faq bulk wheat f.o.b. Australia had caused the Australian delegate (Richardson) 
some concern.?® 


PROVISIONAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 


The Provisional Maritime Consultative Council, established as the result of a 
meeting held in October, 1946, of the United Maritime Consultative Council,! held 
its first meeting in Paris from May 16 to 19, 1947. Represented were the govern- 
ments of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, United States, France, 
United Kingdom, Greece, India, Norway, New Zealand, Netherlands, Poland 
and the Union of South Africa, with Sweden and Yugoslavia represented by ob- 
servers. 

After a discussion of the resolution of the Economic and Social Council relating 
to the need for coordinating activities in the fields of aviation, shipping and tele- 
communications in regard to safety at sea and in the air,? a committee of three 


5 Ibid., p. 4. ® Document IWC/CONF/VTM/22, p. 6. 
6 Ibid., p. 6. 1 See International Organization, I, p. 150— 
7 Ibid., p. 8. 152. 


§ Document IWC/CONF/GEN/27. 2 Ibid., p. 337. 
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was appointed to consult with representatives of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the International Telecommunications Union, and the International 
Meteorological Office to prepare a study of the needs of coordination and the pro- 
cedure for establishing it. Discussion also took place on discrimination and restrictive 
shipping practices, and the need for uniformity in the preparation of statistical 
information on merchant shipping. The United Kingdom was asked to provide 
a secretariat for the Council and to make arrangements for calling its next meeting. 


3 Document P.M.C.C.1/11, May 19, 1947. 
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I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Report by the Military Staff Committee to the Security Council on the 
General Principles Governing the Organization of the Armed Forces 
Made Available to the Security Council by Member Nations of the 
United Nations, April 30, 1947.1 


[#xcer pts} 
CHAPTER I 


PURPOSE OF ARMED FORCES 


Article 1 


Armed Forces made available to the Security Council by Member Nations of the 
United Nations are intended for the maintenance or the restoration of international 
peace and security in cases: 

a. of existence of any threat to international peace; 

b. of any breach of international peace and security; 

c. of any act of aggression, 


when measures undertaken by the Security Council in accordance with Article 41 
of the United Nations Charter would be inadequate or have proved to be inade- 
quate and when the threat to international peace and security is such that it necessi- 
tates the employment of these armed forces. 


Article 2 


These Armed Forces may not be employed for purposes inconsistent with the 
purposes, principles and spirit of the United Nations Charter as defined in its Pre- 
amble and Chapter I. 


CuHapTerR II 


CoMPOSITION OF ARMED ForcEs 


Article 3 


Armed Forces made available to the Security Council by Member Nations of 
the United Nations in accordance with Article 43 of the Charter shall be composed 
of units (formations) of national armed forces, land, sea and air which are normally 
maintained as components of armed forces of Member Nations of the United Na- 
tions. 


Article 4 


These Armed Forces shall be made available to the Security Council from the 
best trained and equipped units (formations) of Member Nations of the United 
Nations. 


1 Document 8/336, April 30, 1947. 
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Cuapter III 


OVERALL STRENGTH OF ARMED FORCES 


Article 5 


The moral weight and the potential power behind any decision to employ the 
Armed Forces made available to the Security Council by Member Nations of the 
United Nations in enforcement action will be very great, and this fact will directly 
influence the size cf the Armed Forces required. 


Article 6 


The Armed Forces made available to the Security Council by Member Nations 
of the United Nations shall be limited to a strength sufficient to enable the Security 
Council to take prompt action in any part of the world for the maintenance or the 
restoration of international peace and security as envisaged in Article 42 of the 
Charter. 


Article 7 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. 
and U.S. Delegations 


An estimate of the overall strength of 
the Armed Forces and the strength of 
the Services, land, sea and air, constitut- 
ing those forces will be made by the 
Security Council with the assistance of 
the Military Staff Committee, and used 
as a basis for negotiating the Special 
Agreements referred to in Article 43 of 
the Charter. The final decision regarding 
the overall strength required will be 
made by the Security Council as a result 
of these negotiations. 


The U.S.S.R. Delegation accepts Ar- 
ticle 7 conditionally. The final accept- 
ance of Article 7 by the U.S.S.R. Dele- 
gation will depend on the acceptance by 
the other Delegations of the Principle 
of Equality regarding strength and com- 
position of Armed Forces contributed by 
the five Permanent Members of the Se- 
curity Council, as stated in the proposal 
by the U.S.S.R. Delegation for Article 
1. 


Article 8 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. 
and U.S. Delegations 


In order to adapt the overall strength of 
the Armed Forces to international con- 
ditions, this overall strength and the 
strength of the Services constituting 
these Forces, may be changed on the 
initiative of the Security Council by ad- 
ditional agreements between the Secur- 
ity Council and the Member Nations of 
the United Nations. 


The U.S.S.R. Delegation accepts Ar- 
ticle 8 conditionally. The final accept- 
ance of Article 8 by the U.S.8S.R. Dele- 
gation will depend on the acceptance by 
the other Delegations of the Principle of 
Equality regarding strength and com- 
position of Armed Forces contributed by 
the five Permanent Members of the Se- 
curity Council, as stated in the proposal 
by the U.S.S.R. Delegation for Article 
a3. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CONTRIBUTION OF ARMED Forces BY MEMBER NATIONS 


Article 9 


All Member Nations shall have the opportunity as well as the obligation to place 
armed forces, facilities and other assistance at the disposal of the Security Council 
on its call and in accordance with their capabilities and the requirements of the 
Security Council. 

Article 10 


In order to facilitate the early establishment of the Armed Forces made available 
to the Security Council, the Permanent Members of the Security Council shall con- 
tribute initially the major portion of these Forces. As the contributions of other 
Nations of the United Nations become available they shall be added to the forces 
already contributed. 

Article 11 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. 
and U.S. Delegations. 


Each of the five Permanent Members of 
the Security Council will make a com- 
parable initial overall contribution to 
the Armed Forces made available to the 
Security Council by Member Nations 
of the United Nations. In view of the 
differences in size and composition of 
national forces of each Permanent Mem- 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. Delegation. 


Permanent Members of the Security 
Council shall make available armed 
forces (land, sea and air) on the Prin- 
ciple of Equality regarding the overall 
strength and the composition of these 
forces. In individual instances, devia- 
tions from this principle are permitted 
by special decisions of the Security 
Council, if such a desire is expressed by 








a Permanent Member of the Security 
Council. 


ber and in order to further the ability of 
the Security Council to constitute bal- 
anced and effective combat forces for 
operations, these contributions may 
differ widely as to the strength of the 
separate components, land, sea and air. 


Article 12 


The size and composition of contributions of individual Member Nations will be 
determined on the initiative of the Security Council, and on the advice of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, in the process of negotiations with each Member Nation in 
accordance with Article 43 of the Charter. 


Article 13 


No Member Nation of the United Nations shall be urged to increase the strength 
of its armed forces or to create a particular component thereof for the specific pur- 
pose of making a contribution to the Armed Forces made available to the Security 
Council by Member Nations of the United Nations. 


Article 14 


Contributions by Member Nations of the United Nations, other than the Perma- 
nent Members of the Security Council, may not necessarily be represented by armed 
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forces. Such other Member Nations which may be unable to furnish armed forces 
may fulfill their obligation to the United Nations by furnishing facilities and other 
assistance in accordance with agreements reached with the Security Council. 


Article 15 


Proposals for changes in the size or composition of contributions of a Member 
Nation or a group of Nations may be initiated by the Security Council or by the 
Member Nation or group of Nations. Any change in contributions will be effected 
by additional agreements between the Security Council and the respective Member 


Nation or group of Nations. 


Article 16 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. 
and U.S. Delegations 


The strength and composition of na- 
tional air force contributions made avail- 
able to the Security Council shall be 
determined as set forth in Article 12 
above taking into account the obliga- 
tions arising from Article 45 of the 
Charter. 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. Delegation. 


The strength and composition of na- 
tional air force contingents made avail- 
able to the Security Council by Member 
Nations for action envisaged in Article 
45 of the Charter are determined by the 
Security Council, with the assistance of 
the Military Staff Committee, within 
the limits of a Special Agreement or 





Agreements referred to in Article 43 of 
the Charter. 


Article 17 


Accepted by the Chinese and French Not accepted by the U.S.S.R., U.K. 
Delegations. and U.S. Delegations. 


In case of self-defense (Article 51 of the 
Charter) and of national emergencies, 
Member Nations will have the right to 
make use of Armed Forces, which they 
have made available to the Security 
Council in conformity with the terms of 
special agreements. They undertake, 
however, to assume anew all of their 
obligations within the shortest possible 
space of time. 


CHAPTER V 


EMPLOYMENT OF ARMED FORCES 


Article 18 


The Armed Forces made available to the Security Council by Member Nations 
of the United Nations will be employed, in whole or in part, only by the decision of 
the Security Council and only for the period necessary for the fulfillment of the 
tasks envisaged in Article 42 of the Charter. 
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Article 19 


In view of the military advantages which would accrue, the employment of the 
Armed Forces under Article 42 of the Charter should, whenever possible, be ini- 
tiated in time to forestall or to suppress promptly a breach of the peace or an act of 


aggression. 


Article 20 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. 
and U.S. Delegations. 


After the Armed Forces, including line 
of communication forces, made avail- 
able to the Security Council have car- 
ried out the tasks with which they have 
been entrusted by the Security Council 
under Article 42 of the Charter, they 
shall be withdrawn as soon as possible 
to the general locations governed by the 
Special Agreement or Agreements pro- 
vided for by Article 43 of the Charter. 
The time for the beginning and comple- 
tion of the withdrawal shall be fixed by 
the Security Council. 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. Delegation. 


The Armed Forces will be withdrawn to 
their own territories and territorial 
waters within a time-limit of thirty to 
ninety days after they have fulfilled the 
measures envisaged in Article 42 of the 
Charter, unless otherwise decided by 
the Security Council. This time-limit 
should be provided for in Agreements 
concluded under Article 43 of the 
Charter. 


Article 21 


Not accepted by the Chinese, French, 
U.K. and U.S. Delegations. 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. Delegation. 


If for any reasons these Armed Forces 
remain in territories or territorial waters 
granted for the use of such forces, 
under agreements between the Security 
Council and other Member Nations of 
the United Nations for the passage, 
stationing or action of these forces, they 
should be withdrawn to their own terri- 
tories or territorial waters not later than 
thirty days after the expiration of the 
period indicated in Article 20*, unless 
otherwise decided by the Security Coun- 
cil. This time-limit should be provided 
for in Agreements concluded under 
Article 43 of the Charter. 


CuHapTer VI 


DEGREE OF READINESS OF ARMED FORCES 


Article 22 


The degree of readiness of the Armed Forces made available by individual Mem- 
ber Nations of the United Nations is fixed by the Security Council, on the advice 


* See proposal by the U.S.S.R. Delegation. 
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of the Military Staff Committee, as a result of the negotiations in concluding the 
Special Agreements with those Member Nations under Article 43 of the Charter. 


Article 23 


The degree of readiness of the Armed Forces should be maintained at a level 
which will enable these Forces to start in good time with the fulfillment of the Se- 
curity Council measures envisaged in Article 42 of the Charter. 


Article 24 


These Armed Forces should be either maintained in readiness for combat or | 


brought up to readiness for combat within the time-limits to be specified in the 


Special Agreements. 


Article 25 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. 
and U.S. Delegations. 


The degree of readiness of national air 
force contingents should be maintained 
at a level which will enable the United 
Nations to take urgent military meas- 
ures in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 45 of the Charter. 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. Delegation 


The degree of readiness of national air 
force contingents made available to the 
Security Council by Member Nations 
for action envisaged in Article 45 of the 
Charter are determined by the Security 
Council, with the assistance of the 


Military Staff Committee, within the | 


limits of a Special Agreement or Agree- 
ments referred to in Article 43 of the 








Charter. 


CuaptTer VII 


PROVISION OF ASSISTANCE AND Facruities, IncLupiInG Riguts 


Accepted by the Chinese, 
U.K. and U.S. Delega- 
tions 


The Special Agree- 
ments between the Se- 
curity Council and Mem- 
ber Nations under Ar- 
ticle 43 of the Charter 
shall include the follow- 


ing: 
a. A general guarantee 
of rights of passage 
and of the use of such 
of the Member Na- 
tion’s available bases 
as are required by 
Armed Forces operat- 


oF PassaGE, FOR ARMED Forces 


Article 26 


Accepted by the French 
Delegation. 


Special Agreements 
envisaged in Article 43 of 
the Charter will indicate 
bases, assistance and fa- 
cilities, including the 
right of passage, which 
the Member Nations will 
put at the disposal of the 
Security Council on its 
call. 

In case of necessity, 
Member Nations under- 
take, on call of the Se- 
curity Council and 
through additional Spe- 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. 
Delegation. 


Special Agreements 
envisaged in Article 43 
of the Charter will indi- 
cate assistance and fa- 
cilities, including the 
rights of passage, which 
the Member Nations will 
make available to the Se- 
curity Council on its call 
and in accordance with 
specific agreements con- 
cluded between the Se- 
curity Council and the 
Member Nations con- 
cerned. 
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ing under the Security 
Council ; 

b. Specific provisions 
covering details of bas- 
esand other assistance 
and facilities, includ- 
ing rights of passage, 
which Member Na- 
tions agree to make 
available to the Se- 
curity Council on its 
call. Such specific pro- 
visions may be con- 
tained in the original 
agreement or in sub- 
sequent agreements 
under Article 43 of 
the Charter to be con- 
cluded at the appro- 
priate time. 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. 


and U.S. Delegations. 
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cial Agreements, to make 
available to it, other 
bases, assistance and fa- 
cilities which would have 
proved necessary to the 
operations undertaken. 

Specific Agreements, 
concluded at the appro- 
priate time, between the 
Security Council and the 
Member Nation con- 
cerned, will indicate the 
duration and the other 
conditions involved in 
the exercise of rights 
thus extended to the 
Armed Forces operating 
under the direction of 
the Security Council. 


Article 27 


tion. 


A Member Nation will retain its na- 
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Specific Agreements, 
concluded at the appro- 
priate time between the 
Security Council and the 
Member Nation con- 
cerned, will indicate the 
duration and the other 
conditions involved in 
the exercise of rights thus 
extended to the Armed 
Forces operating under 
the direction of the Se- 
curity Council. 


Not accepted by the U.S.S.R. Delega- 





tional sovereignty, and its control and 
command, over bases and other facilities 
placed at the disposal of the Security 
Council. 


Article 28 


Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. 
and U.S. Delegations. 


If additional contributions from Per- 
manent Members of the Security Coun- 
cil are requested when enforcement 
action under Chapter VII of the Charter 
is under consideration, those contribu- 
tions should also be of comparable size 
taking into account the value of assist- 
ance and facilities as well as armed 
forces which any of the above Member 
Nations may provide. 


Not accepted by the U.S.S.R. Delega- 
tion. 


CuaptTer VIII 
LoaIsTICAL Support OF ARMED FoRCES 


Article 29 


Member Nations of the United Nations which, in accordance with Special Agree- 
ments, have placed armed forces at the disposal of the Security Council on its call 
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for the carrying out of measures envisaged in Article 42 of the Charter, will provide 
their respective forces with all necessary replacements in personnel and equipment 
and with all necessary supplies and transport. 


Article 30 


Each Member Nation will at all times maintain a specified level of reserves to 
replace initial personnel, transport, equipment, spare parts, ammunition and al] 
other forms of supply for the forces which it has agreed to place at the disposal of 
the Security Council on its call. This reserve level will be prescribed in the Special 
Agreements under Article 43 of the Charter. 


Article 31 


Accepted by the Chinese, U.K. and 
U.S. Delegations. 


Member Nations, in the event of in- 
ability to discharge to the full extent 
their responsibilities under Article 29 
above, may invoke the aid of the 
Security Council, which, on the advice 
of the Military Staff Committee, will 
negotiate with other appropriate Mem- 
ber Nations for the provision such as- 
sistance as it deems necessary. The 
agreement of Member Nations concerned 
must be obtained by the Security Coun- 
cil before the deficiencies in the contri- 
bution of one Member Nation can be 
made up by transfers from the contribu- 
tion of another Member Nation. 


Accepted by the French and U.S.S.R. 
Delegations. 


Deviations from the principle stated in 
Article 29 above shall be permitted in 
individual instances at the request of a 
Member Nation, by special decisions of 
the Security Council on the advice of 
the Military Staff Committee, if this 
Member Nation desires to have supplies 
and transport made available to it for 
the proper provision of the Armed 
Forces placed by this Member Nation 
at the disposal of the Security Council. 








CHAPTER IX 


GENERAL LOCATION OF ARMED FORCES 


Accepted by the Chinese, 
U.K. and U.S. Delega- 
tions 


Armed Forces made 
available to the Security 
Council by Member Na- 
tions when not employed 
by the Security Council 
will, within the terms of 
Special Agreements re- 
ferred to in Article 43 of 
the Charter, be based at 
the discretion of Mem- 
ber Nations in any terri- 
tories or waters to which 


Article 32 


Accepted by the French 
Delegation 


When they are not 
employed by the Secur- 
ity Council, the Armed 
Forces which the Mem- 
ber Nation undertakes to 
make available to the 
Security Council, on its 
call, are stationed in the 
general locations gov- 
erned by the Special 
Agreement or Agree- 
ments concluded between 
the Security Council and 


Accepted by the U.S.S.R. 
Delegation 


Armed Forces made 
available to the Security 
Council by Member Na- 
tions of the United Na- 
tions shall be garrisoned 
within the frontiers of 
the contributing Mem- 
ber Nations’ own terri- 
tories or territorial waters, 
except in cases envisaged 
in Article 107 of the 
Charter. 
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they have legal right of the Member Nation 
access. under Article 43 of the 

Charter: 

(1) either within the na- 
tional borders of the 
Member Nation or 
the territories or 
waters under its jur- 
isdiction; 

(2) or within the terri- 
tory or waters of ex- 
enemy nations under 
Article 107 of the 
Charter or under the 
terms of the Peace 
Treaties; 

(3) or within the terri- 
tory or waters of 
other Nations where 
Armed Forces have 
access under inter- 
national agreements 
registered with the 
United Nations Sec- 
retariat and pub- 
lished by it in 
accordance with Ar- 
ticle 102 of the Char- 
ter; 

(4) or in certain strate- 
gic areas specified by 
the Security Council 
and which have been 
the subject of specif- 
ic agreements be- 
tween the Security 
Council and the 
Member Nation 
under Articles 82 
and 83 of the Char- 


ter. 
Article 33 
Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. Not accepted by the U.S.S.R. Delega- 
and U.S. Delegations. tion. 


The locations of these Armed Forces 
should be so distributed geographically 
as to enable the Security Council to take 
prompt action in any part of the world 
for the maintenance or restoration of 
international peace and security. 
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Article 34 
Accepted by the Chinese, French, U.K. Not accepted by the U.S.S.R. Delega- 
and US. Delegations. tion. 


Any displacement of forces likely to 
modify their availability as governed by 
the Special Agreement or Agreements 
shall be brought to the notice of the 
Security Council. 


Article 35 


The Armed Forces made available to the Security Council by Member Nations 
of the United Nations, on its call, for the fulfillment of measures envisaged in 
Article 42 of the Charter will be based, during the carrying out of these measures, 
in areas designated by the Security Council. 


CHAPTER X 


SrraTeagic DIRECTION AND COMMAND OF ARMED FORCES 


Article 36 


The Armed Forces which Member Nations of the United Nations agree to make 
available to the Security Council shall be under the exclusive command of the 
respective contributing Nations, except when operating under the Security Council. 


Article 37 


When these forces are called upon for the fulfillment of measures envisaged in 
Article 42 of the Charter, they shall come under the control of the Security Council. 


Note: The word “control” is translated into French as “‘autorité’”’ and into Russian 
as “podchineniye.”’ ! 


Article 38 


During the period these armed forces are employed by the Security Council, the 
Military Staff Committee shall be responsible, under the Security Council, for their 
strategic direction. The time and place at which the Military Staff Committee will 
assume or relinquish strategic direction will be designated by the Security Council. 


Article 39 


The command of national contingents will be exercised by Commanders appointed 
by the respective Member Nations. These contingents will retain their national 
character and will be subject at all times to the discipline and regulations in force in 
their own national armed forces. 


Article 40 


The Commanders of national contingents will be entitled to communicate directly 
with the authorities of their own country on all matters. 


1 Transliterated. 
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Article 41 


Accepted by the Chinese, U.S.S.R. and 
U.S. Delegations. 


An overall Commander or overall Com- 
manders of Armed Forces made avail- 
able to the Security Council may be 
appointed by the latter, on the advice of 
the Military Staff Committee, for the 


Accepted by the French and U.K. 
Delegations. 


A supreme Commander or supreme 
Commanders of Armed Forces made 
available to the Security Council may 
be appointed by the latter, on the ad- 
vice of the Military Staff Committee, 


for the period of employment of these 
forces by the Security Council. 

Commanders-in-Chief of land, sea or 
air forces acting under the supreme Com- 
mander or Commanders mentioned 
above may be appointed by the Security 
Council on the advice of the Military 
Staff Committee. 


period of employment of these forces by 
the Security Council. 


Annex A: Positions of the Delegations on the Articles on which the 
Military Staff Committee Has Not Reached Unanimity. 


CHAPTER IV 


CONTRIBUTION OF ARMED Forces BY MEMBER NATIONS 


Article 11 
Position of the Chinese Delegation 


The Chinese Delegation feels that the spirit of the Charter emphasizes throughout 
above all else the importance of maintenance or restoration of international peace. 
It is with such an object in view that the Armed Forces are going to be organized. 
Hence, it seems to the Chinese Delegation that how these Armed Forces are or- 
ganized matters less than the fact that the United Nations do have an effective 
police force that would be powerful enough to guard the peace. 

The Chinese Delegation is by no means unaware of the fact that the Permanent 
Members of the Security Council in a sense share equal responsibility in maintaining 
international peace and security, and does not deny that it would be an ideal to 
make the contributions of the Permanent Members absolutely equal down to the 
smallest detail. On the other hand, however, the Military Staff Committee should 
not blind itself to the realities of the present situation. The military conditions of 
the Permanent Members differ widely from one another and the strengths of their 
three different Services, land, sea and air, are not of the same level. Hence, it seems 
to the Chinese Delegation that it would be highly inadvisable to allow scrupulous 
regard to an ideal impractical at least at the present stage to prejudice the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the international force, thereby weakening the guardian of 
universal peace. 

For the above reasons, the Chinese Delegation prefers the text accepted by the 
four Delegations. 
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Position of the French Delegation 


The French Delegation considers that contributions from Members of United 
Nations should be determined on the basis of the following principles: 


a. With regard to the comparison between the contributions by each of the five 
Permanent Members, the French Delegation is in favour of equality of re- 
sponsibility as well as equality of sacrifice and equality of rights among the 
five Permanent Members of the Security Council, but considers that it would 
be utopian to insist that each of them provide contributions equal in quan- 
tity and in quality. 

That is why the French Delegation proposes that the Armed Forces envisaged 
in the initial Special Agreements should be provided on the principle of equiva- 
lent contributions by the five Permanent Members of the Security Council. 
On this assumption, the French Delegation waives the obligation that the five 
Permanent Members should provide forces of identical composition with re- 
gard to land, sea and air components, and insists solely on a comparable overall 
strength of the contingents. 

The French Delegation forsees, should the occasion arise to appreciably 
increase the overall strength of the United Nations Armed Forces, the provi- 
sion by the five Permanent Members, to the extent of their capacity, of addi- 
tional equivalent contributions, taking into account bases, assistance and 
facilities. 

b. With regard to the comparison of contributions by Permanent Members and 
by other Member Nations of United Nations, the French Delegation con- 
siders that, in spirit, the Charter entrusts the five Permanent Members with 
the major portion of responsibilities. The proof of this can be found in two of 
its main provisions: 

t. Article 27 of the Charter requires the concurring votes of the five Permanent 
Members to adopt any decision by the Security Council on any question 
other than a matter of procedure. 

The greater the responsibility, the greater should be the liabilities. 
wi. Article 106 of the Charter entrusts the five Permanent Members with the 

responsibility of maintaining international peace and security, pending the 

coming into force of Special Agreements referred to in Article 43 of the 

Charter. 


As long as the Charter remains in force, without amendments, this main re- 
sponsibility of the five Permanent Members will be the decisive factor of the 
system. 


Moreover, the French Delegation considers that, in practice, the vast superiority 
of the Permanent Members, viewed from every angle (population, economic and 
financial strength, area of territories, geographical distribution of these territories), 
is such that the greater part of the Armed Forces of United Nations will always be 
provided by the five Permanent Members. 


Position of the U.S.S.R. Delegation 


The principle of equality in the contribution of armed forces by the five Perma- 
nent Members of the Security Council proposed by the U.S.S.R. Delegation is based 
on the provisions of the United Nations Charter which lay the main responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security on those States and that 
corresponds to their equal status in the Security Council. 
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The overall size of the armed forces made available to the Security Council will 
not be too large. Therefore the five States can make armed forces available on the 
principle of equality, that is they can contribute armed forces, land, sea and air, 
which would be equal in strength and composition. The principle of equality does 
not permit advantages in the position of any Permanent Member of the Security 
Council in the contribution of armed forces by that Member. 

The principle of ‘comparable contributions’’ proposed by the other Delegations 
permits a situation when certain of the five States may, for instance, contribute the 
major portion of the Armed Forces chiefly in air forces, others chiefly in sea forces, 
and a third group chiefly in land forces, and so on. That would lead to advantages 
in the positions of certain States in the contribution of armed forces by these States 
and therefore would be in contradiction with the equal status of these States as 
Permanent Members of the Security Council. 


Position of the U.K. Delegation 


The U.K. Delegation considers that the existing variation in the size and compo- 
sition of the three Services amongst the five Permanent Members of the Security 
Council must be a major consideration in determining their contributions to the 
United Nations Forces. It seems essential to maintain as far as possible equality of 
sacrifice amongst the five Permanent Members and at the same time ensure that 
the Security Council is provided with armed forces, from which it can select a bal- 
anced force for a specific operation. 

In the opinion of the U.K. Delegation, a rigid rule of equality would not in prac- 
tice be capable of implementation and in fact the proposal of the U.S.S.R. Delega- 
tion has had to recognize the need for deviations from such a principle. Furthermore 
by accepting deviations from this principle, an equality of sacrifice amongst the 
five Permanent Members would not necessarily be maintained. On the other hand, 
the U.K. Delegation considers that the principle of comparable overall contributions 
is the only realistic one, and that given goodwill, common sense and military knowl- 
edge it could be implemented among the Five Permanent Members of the Security 
Council without particular advantage to any specific Member. Thus the U.K. 
Delegation is firmly convinced that the principle of comparable overall contributions 
is the only practical one. 


Position of the U.S. Delegation 


The U.S. Delegation believes that the fundamental and dominant aim of the 
General Principles is the establishment and organization of effective United Na- 
tions Armed Forces. The contributions of all Member Nations will and should, in 
large measure, be based upon the capability and willingness of the Member Na- 
tions and the requirements of the Security Council. Every Member Nation should 
have the right to offer as its own contribution such forces as it considers reasonable 
and proper. Each Permanent Member should have the right to contribute armed 
forces equal to those contributed by any other Permanent Member, but these con- 
tributions should not be limited or restricted by this right. The Security Council 
will, of course, determine the acceptability of contributions offered. It is desirable 
that these forces should result from contributions of the Permanent Members which 
are comparable or not greatly disproportionate in overall strength. However, no 
principle governing national contributions should jeopardize the all-important goal 
of effective United Nations Armed Forces. 

The U.S.S.R. “Principle of Equality’’ is inconsistent with the goal of effective 
United Nations Armed Forces and with Article 9, and is, therefore, unacceptable 
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to the United States. This principle has been interpreted by the U.S.S.R. Delega- 
tion to mean that each of the five Permanent Members of the Security Council 
must make available identical forces. The military power of each of the five Perma- 
nent Members does not rest on equal military forces or on equal services, land, sea 
and air, and probably never will. Hence, the Permanent Members should not be 
expected to provide equal forces. Under the “Principle of Equality’’ as defined by 
the U.S.S.R. Delegation, every component and every element of every component, 
contributed by the Permanent Members would be limited so that it must be equal 
in strength and composition to the weakest corresponding component or element 
provided by any Permanent Member. 

It is recognized that the Soviet proposal provides that deviations from the Prin- 
ciple of Equality may be made by special decision of the Security Council. How- 
ever, the U.S. Delegation believes that, if the goal of effective forces is to become a 
reality, the deviations would of necessity become the rule. 

In the discussions leading to the formulation of this Article, there arose the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Permanent Members of the Security Council should 
contribute, for all time, the major portion of the Armed Forces made available to 
the Security Council. Certain Delegations indicated the belief that the major por- 
tion of these Armed Forces should always be provided by the Permanent Members 
of the Security Council. Whereas this concept is no longer implicit in the proposals 
for this Article, the U.S. Delegation nevertheless desires to state its position on this 
principle. 

The U.S. Delegation agrees that the Permanent Members of the Security Council 
should contribute initially the major portion of the Armed Forces in order to facili- 
tate the early establishment of these forces as indicated in Article 10. It may be 
that the contributions of the other nations will never overtake those of the five 
Permanent Members. However, the U.S. Delegation cannot agree that this condi- 
tion necessarily will govern for all time. It may be that the collective capabilities 
of the members of the United Nations, other than the Permanent Members of the 
Security Council, might at some time in the future exceed the capabilities of the 
five Permanent Members of the Security Council, in which case, the U.S. Delega- 
tion conceives of no reasons why the contributions of those other Members of the 
United Nations should not exceed those of the Permanent Members of the Security 
Council. 

Therefore, in recognition of the national interests of all Members of the United 
Nations, the U.S. Delegation is opposed to expressing as a permanent principle 
that the five Permanent Members would, for all time, contribute the major portion 


of the Armed Forces. 


2. Resolution of the General Assembly Creating the Special Committee 
on Palestine, May 15, 1947.1 
I. WHEREAS the General Assembly of the United Nations has been called into 
special session for the purpose of constituting and instructing a Special Committee 
to prepare for the consideration at the next regular session of the Assembly a report 
on the question of Palestine, 
The General Assembly 
RESOLVES that: 
1. A Special Committee be created for the above-mentioned purpose consisting 
of the representatives of Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, 
Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay and Yugoslavia; 


4 Document A/309, May 23, 1947. 
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2. The Special Committee shall have the widest powers to ascertain and record 
facts, and to investigate all questions and issues relevant to the problem of 
Palestine; 

3. The Special Committee shall determine its own procedure; 


4. The Special Committee shall conduct investigations in Palestine and wherever 
it may deem useful, receive and examine written or oral testimony, whichever 
it may consider appropriate in each case, from the mandatory Power, from 
representatives of the population of Palestine, from Governments and from 
such organizations and individuals as it may deem necessary; 

5. The Special Committee shall give most careful consideration to the religious 
interests in Palestine of Islam, Judaism and Christianity; 

6. The Special Committee shall prepare a report to the General Assembly and 
shall submit such proposals as it may consider appropriate for the solution of 
the problem of Palestine; 

7. The Special Committee’s report shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General not later than 1 September 1947, in order that it may be circulated to 
the Members of the United Nations in time for consideration by the Second 
Regular Session of the General Assembly; 


The General Assembly 

8. REQUESTS the Secretary-General to enter into suitable arrangements with 
the proper authorities of any state in whose territory the Special Committee 
may wish to sit or to travel, to provide necessary facilities, and to assign ap- 
propriate staff to the Special Committee; 

9. AUTHORIZES the Secretary-General to reimburse travel and subsistence 
expenses of a representative and an alternate representative from each govern- 
ment represented on the Special Committee on such basis and in such form as 
he may determine most appropriate in the circumstances. 


3. Resolution of the Economic and Social Council Creating the Economic 
Commission for Europe, March 28, 1947.1 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 

HAVING considered the Resolution adopted at the Fifty-Fifth Plenary Session 
of the General Assembly on 11 December 1946, namely, that the General Assembly 
“recommends that, in order to give effective aid to the countries devastated by war, 
the Economic and Social Council, at its next session, give prompt and favourable 
consideration to the establishment of an Economic Commission for Europe . . .”, 
A. ESTABLISHES AN ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE, with 
terms of reference as follows: 

1. The Economic Commission for Europe, acting within the framework of the 
policies of the United Nations and subject to the general supervision of the 
Council shall, provided that the Commission takes no action in respect to 
any country without the agreement of the government of that country: 

(a) initiate and participate in measures for facilitating concerted action for 
the economic reconstruction of Europe, for raising the level of European 
economic activity, and for maintaining and strengthening the economic 
relations of the European countries both among themselves and with 
other countries of the world; 

1 Documents E/CN.10/1, April 3, 1947; and E/CN.10/1/Corr.1, April 15, 1947. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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(b) make or sponsor such investigations and studies of economic and tech- 
nological problems of and developments within member countries of the 
Commission and within Europe generally as the Commission deems 
appropriate; 

(c) undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation and dissemination of such 
economic, technological and statistical information as the Commission 
deems appropriate. 


The Commission shall give prior consideration, during its initial stages, to 
measures to facilitate the economic reconstruction of devastated countries 
of Europe which are Members of the United Nations. 


. Immediately upon its establishment, the Commission shall consult with the 


member governments of the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, 
the European Coal Organization and the European Central Inland Transport 
Organization with a view to the prompt termination of the first, and the 
absorption or termination of the activities of the second and third, while 
ensuring that the essential work performed by each of the three is fully 
maintained. 


. The Commission is empowered to make recommendations on any matter 


within its competence directly to its member governments, governments 
admitted in a consultative capacity under paragraph 8 below, and the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned. The Commission shall submit for the Council’s 
prior consideration any of its proposals for activities that would have im- 
portant effects on the economy of the world as a whole. 


. The Commission may, after discussion with any specialized agency func- 


tioning in the same general field, and with the approval of the Council estab- 
lish such subsidiary bodies as it deems appropriate for facilitating the carrying 
out of its responsibilities. 


. The Commission shall submit to the Council a full report on its activities 


and plans, including those of any subsidiary bodies, once a year and shall 
make interim reports at each regular session of the Council. 


. The Members of the Commission are the European members of the United 


Nations and the United States of America. 


. The Commission may admit in a consultative capacity European nations not 


Members of the United Nations and shall determine the conditions in which 
they may participate in its work. 


. The Commission shall invite representatives of the Free Territory of Trieste 


(when it is established) to participate in a consultative capacity in the con- 
sideration by the Commission of any matter of particular concern to the 
Free Territory. 

The Commission may consult with the representatives of the respective 
Allied Control Authorities of the occupied territories, and be consulted by 
them for the purpose of mutal information and advice on matters concerning 
the economies of these territories in relation to the rest of the European 


economy. 
The Commission shall invite any Member of the United Nations not a 


member of the Commission to participate in a consultative capacity in its 
consideration of any matter of particular concern to that non-member. 

The Commission shall invite representatives of specialized agencies and may 
invite representatives of any inter-governmental organizations to participate 
in a consultative capacity in its consideration of any matter of particular 
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concern to that agency or organization, following the practices of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

13. The Commission shall take measures to ensure that the necessary liaison is 
maintained with other organs of the United Nations and with the specialized 
agencies. 

14. The Commission shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including the method 
of selecting its Chairman. 

15. The administrative budget of the Commission shall be financed from the 
funds of the United Nations. 

16. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall appoint the staff of the 
Commission, which shall form part of the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

17. The headquarters of the Commission shall be located at the seat of the 
European Office of the United Nations. 

18. The first session of the Commission shall be called by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations as soon as practicable after the Commission has been 
created by the Economic and Social Council. 

19. Not later than 1951 the Council shall make a special review of the work of 
the Commission with a view to determining whether the Commission should 
be terminated or continued, and if continued what modification if any should 
be made in its terms of reference. 


B. DRAWS THE ATTENTION of the Economic Commission for Europe to those 
parts of the first report of the Transport and Communications Commission relating 
to functions in the field of European inland transport. 

REQUESTS the Economic Commission for Europe to convene at the earliest 
possible date a meeting of transport experts drawn from its member governments, 
from other European governments admitted in a consultative capacity, and the 
Allied Control Authorities of the occupied countries and from appropriate European 
inter-governmental transport organizations, to formulate recommendations which 
shall form the basis of a report by the Commission to the Council at its Fifth 
Session, if possible, on the functions and organizational arrangements within the 
framework of the Commission required to deal with European inland transport 
problems in general. 


II. DOCUMENTS ON SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Constitution for the International Refugee Organization, as Approved 
by the General Assembly, December 15, 1946. 


PREAMBLE 


The Governments accepting this Constitution, 

RECOGNIZING 

that genuine refugees and displaced persons constitute an urgent problem which 
is international in scope and character; 

that as regards displaced persons, the main task to be performed is to encourage 
and assist in every way possible their early return to their country of origin; 

that genuine refugees and displaced persons should be assisted by international 
action either to return to their countries of nationality or former habitual residence 
or to find new homes elsewhere, under the conditions provided for in this Constitu- 
tion; or in the case of Spanish Republicans to establish themselves temporarily in 


1 Document A/284, January 14, 1947, 
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order to enable them to return to Spain when the present Falangist regime is suc. 
ceeded by a democratic regime; 


that resettlement and re-establishment of refugees and displaced persons be con- | 


templated only in cases indicated clearly in the Constitution; 

that genuine refugees and displaced persons, until such time as their repatriation 
or resettlement and re-establishment is effectively completed, should be protected in 
their rights and legitimate interests and should receive care and assistance, and ag 
far as possible should be put to useful employment in order to avoid the evil and 
anti-social consequences of continued idleness; 


that the expenses of repatriation to the extent practicable should be charged to | 


Germany and Japan for persons displaced by those powers from countries occupied 
by them, 

HAVE AGREED, 

for the accomplishment of the foregoing purposes in the shortest possible time, to 
establish and do hereby establish, a non-permanent organization to be called the 
International Refugee Organization, a specialized agency to be brought into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations, and accordingly, 


HAVE ACCEPTED THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 


Article 1 
MANDATE 


The mandate of the Organization shall extend to refugees and displaced persons in | 


accordance with the principles, definitions and conditions set forth in Annex I, 
which is attached to and made an integral part of this Constitution. 


Article 2 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


1. The functions of the Organization to be carried out in accordance with the 
purposes and the principles of the Charter of the United Nations, shall be the 
repatriation; the identification, registration and classification; the care and assist- 
ance; the legal and political protection; the transport; and the resettlement and 
re-establishment, in countries able and willing to receive them, of persons who are the 
concern of the Organization under the provisions of Annex I. Such functions shall be 
exercised with a view: 

(a) to encouraging and assisting in every way possible the early return to their 
country of nationality or former habitual residence of those persons who are the 
concern of the Organization, having regard to the principles laid down in the reso- 
lution on refugees and displaced persons adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on 12 February 1946 (Annex ITI) and to the principles set forth 
in the Preamble, and to promoting this by all possible means, in particular by 
providing them with material assistance, adequate food for a period of three 


months from the time of their departure from their present places of residence | 
provided they are returning to a country suffering as a result of enemy occupation | 


during the war, and provided such food shall be distributed under the auspices of 
the Organization; and the necessary clothing and means of transportation; and, 
(b) with respect to persons for whom repatriation does not take place under 
paragraph 1(a) of this article to facilitating: 
(i) their re-establishment in countries of temporary residence; 
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(ii) the emigration to and resettlement and the re-establishment in other 
countries of individuals or family units; and 

(iii) as may be necessary and practicable, within available resources and sub- 
ject to the relevant financial regulations, the investigation, promotion or execu- 
tion of projects of group resettlement or large-scale resettlement. 

(c) with respect to Spanish Republicans to assist them to establish themselves 
temporarily until the time when a democratic regime in Spain is established. 

2. For the purpose of carrying out its functions, the Organization may engage in 
all appropriate activities, and to this end, shall have power: 

(a) to receive and disburse private and public funds; 

(b) as necessary to acquire land and buildings by lease, gift or, in exceptional 
circumstances only, by purchase, and to hold such land and buildings or to dispose 
of them by lease, sale or otherwise; 

(ec) to acquire, hold and convey other necessary property; 

(d) to enter into contracts, and undertake obligations; including contracts with 
governments or with occupation or control authorities, whereby such authorities 
would continue, or undertake, in part or in whole, the care and maintenance of 
refugees and displaced persons in territories under their authority, under the 
supervision of the Organization. 

(e) to conduct negotiations and conclude agreements with governments; 

(f) to consult and co-operate with public and private organizations whenever 
it is deemed advisable, insofar as such organizations share the purpose of the 
Organization and observe the principles of the United Nations; 

(g) to promote the conclusion of bilateral arrangements for mutual assistance 
in the repatriation of displaced persons, having regard to the principles laid down 
in paragraph (c) (ii) of the Resolution adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on 12 February 1946 regarding the problem of refugees (Annex III); 

(h) to appoint staff, subject to the provisions of Article 9 of this Constitution ; 

(i) to undertake any project appropriate to the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this Organization; 

(j) to conclude agreements with countries able and willing to receive refugees 
and displaced persons for the purpose of ensuring the protection of their legitimate 
rights and interests insofar as this may be necessary; and 

(k) in general, to perform any other legal act appropriate to its purposes. 


Article 3 


RELATIONSHIP TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


The relationship between the Organization and the United Nations shall be estab- 
lished in an agreement between the Organization and the United Nations as pro- 
vided in Articles 57 and 63 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Article 4 


MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership in the Organization is open to Members of the United Nations. 
Membership is also open to any other peace-loving States, nct Members of the 
United Nations, upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, by a two- 
thirds majority vote of Members of the General Council present and voting, subject 
to the conditions of the agreements between the Organization and the United 
Nations approved pursuant to Article 3 of this Constitution. 
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2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article, the members of the 
Organization shall be those States whose duly authorized representatives sign this 
Constitution without reservation as to subsequent acceptance and those States 
which deposit with the Secretary-General of the United Nations their instruments of 
acceptance after their duly authorized representatives have signed this Constitution 
with such reservation. 

3. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article those States, whose 
representatives have not signed the Constitution referred to in the previous para- 
graph, or which, having signed it, have not deposited the relevant instrument of 
acceptance within the following six months, may, however, be admitted as Members 
of the Organization in the following cases: 

(a) If they undertake to liquidate any outstanding contributions in accordance 
with the relevant scale; 

(b) If they submit to the Organization a plan for the admission to their territory, 
as immigrants, refugees or displaced persons in such numbers and on such settle- 
ment conditions as shall, in the opinion of the Organization, require from the appli- 
cant State an expenditure or investment equivalent or approximately equivalent 
to the contribution that they would be called upon, in accordance with the rele- 
vant scale, to make to the budget of the Organization. 

4. Those States which, on signing the Constitution, express their intention to 
avail themselves of clause (b) of paragraph 3 of this Article may submit the plan re- 
ferred to in that paragraph within the following three months, without prejudice to 
the presentation within six months of the relevant instrument of acceptance. 

5. Members of the Organization which are suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of Membership of the United Nations shall, upon request of the 
latter, be suspended from the rights and privileges of this Organization. 

6. Members of the Organization which are expelled from the United Nations shall 
automatically cease to be members of this Organization. 

7. With the approval of the General Assembly of the United Nations, members of 
the Organization which are not members of the United Nations and which have per- 
sistently violated the principles of the Charter of the United Nations may be sus- 
pended from the rights and privileges of the Organization, or expelled from its 
membership by the General Council. 

8. A member of the Organization which has persistently violated the principles 
contained in the present Constitution, may be suspended from the rights and privi- 
leges of the Organization by the General Council, or, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, expelled from the Organization. 

9. A member of the Organization undertakes to afford its general support to the 
work of the Organization. 

10. Any member may at any time give written notice of withdrawal to the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. Such notice shall take effect one year after the 
date of its receipt by the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Article 5 


ORGANS 


There are established as the principal organs of the Organizations: a General 
Council, an Executive Committee and a Secretariat. 


Article 6 


Tue GENERAL CoUNCIL 


1. The ultimate policy-making body of the Organization shall be the General 
Council in which each member shall have one representative and such alternates and 
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advisers as may be necessary. Each member shall have one vote in the General 
Council. 

2. The General Council shall be convened in regular session not less than once a 
year by the Executive Committee provided, however, that for three years after the 
Organization comes into being the General Council shall be convened in regular 
session not less than twice a year. It may be convened in special session whenever the 
Executive Committee shall deem necessary; and it shall be convened in special 
session by the Director-General within thirty days after a request for such special 
session is received by the Director-General from one-third of the members of the 
Council. 

3. At the opening meeting of each session of the General Council, the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee shall preside until the General Council has elected one 
of its members as Chairman for the session. 

4, The General Council shall thereupon proceed to elect from amongst its mem- 
bers a First Vice-Chairman and a Second Vice-Chairman, and such other officers as 
it may deem necessary. 


Article 7 


EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. The Executive Committee shall perform such functions as may be necessary 
to give effect to the policies of the General Council, and may make, between 
sessions of the General Council, policy decisions of an emergency nature which it 
shall pass on to the Director-General, who shall be guided thereby, and shall report 
to the Executive Committee on the action which he has taken thereon. These 
decisions shall be subject to reconsideration by the General Council. 

2. The Executive Committee of the General Council shall consist of the repre- 
sentatives of nine members of the Organization. Each member of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected for a two-year term by the General Council at a regular 
session of the Council. A member may continue to hold office on the Executive 
Committee during any such period as may intervene between the conclusion of its 
term of office and the first succeeding meeting of the General Council at which an 
election takes place. A member shall be at all times eligible for re-election to the 
Executive Committee. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of the Executive 
Committee between two sessions of the General Council, the Executive Committee 
may fill the vacancy by itself appointing another member to hold office until the 
next meeting of the Council. 

3. The Executive Committee shall elect a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman from 
among its members, the terms of office to be determined by the General Council. 

4. Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be convened: 

(a) At the cail of the Chairman, normally twice a month. 

(b) Whenever any delegate of a member of the Executive Committee shall 
request the convening of a meeting, by a letter addressed to the Director-General, 
in which case the meeting shall be convened within seven days of the date of the 
receipt of the request. 

(c) In the case of a vacancy occuring in the Chairmanship, the Director- 
General shall convene a meeting at which the first item on the agenda shall be the 
election of a Chairman. 

5. The Executive Committee may, in order to investigate the situation in the 
field, either as a body or through a delegation of its members, visit camps, hostels 
or assembly points within the control of the Organization, and may give instructions 
to the Director-General in consequence of the reports of such visits. 

6. The Executive Committee shall receive the reports of the Director-General as 
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provided in paragraph 6 of Article 8 of this Constitution, and, after consideration 
thereof, shall request the Director-General to transmit these reports to the General 
Council with such comments as the Executive Committee may consider appropriate, 
These reports and such comments shall be transmitted to all members of the General 
Council before its next regular session and shall be published. The Executive Com- 
mittee may request the Director-General to submit such further reports as may be 
deemed necessary. 


‘ Article 8 


ADMINISTRATION 


1. The Chief Administrative Officer of the Organization shall be the Director- 
General. He shall be responsible to the General Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee and shall carry out the administrative and executive functions of the Organi- 
zation in accordance with the decisions of the General Council and the Executive 
Committee, and shall report on the action taken thereon. 

2. The Director-General shall be nominated by the Executive Committee and 
appointed by the General Council. If no person acceptable to the General Council 
is nominated by the Executive Committee, the General Council may proceed to 
appoint a person who has not been nominated by the Committee. When a vacancy 
occurs in the office of the Director-General the Executive Committee may appoint 
an Acting Director-General to assume all the duties and functions of the office until 
a Director-General can be appointed by the General Council. 

3. The Director-General shall serve under a contract which shall be signed on 
behalf of the Organization by the Chairman of the Executive Committee and it 
shall be a term of such contract that six months’ notice of termination can be given 
on either side. In exceptional circumstances, the Executive Committee, subject to 
subsequent confirmation by the General Council, has the power to relieve the 
Director-General of his duties, by a two-thirds majority vote of the members, if in 
the Committee’s opinion his conduct is such as to warrant such action. 

4. The staff of the Organization shall be appointed by the Director-General under 
regulations to be established by the General Council. 

5. The Director-General shall be present or be represented by one of his sub- 
ordinate officers at all meetings of the General Council, of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of all other committees and sub-committees. He or his representative may 
participate in any such meeting but shall have no vote. 

6. (a) The Director-General shall prepare at the end of each half-year period a 

report on the work of the Organization. The report prepared at the end of each 

alternate period of six months shall relate to the work of the Organization during 
the preceding year and shall give a full account of the activities of the Organiza- 
tion during that period. These reports shall be submitted to the Executive 

Committee for consideration, and thereafter shall be transmitted to the General 

Council together with any comments of the Executive Committee thereon, as 

provided by paragraph 6 of Article 7 of this Constitution. 

(b) At every special session of the General Council the Director-General shall 
present a statement of the work of the Organization since the last meeting. 


Article 9 


STAFF 


1. The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in the deter- 
mination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the highest 
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standards of efficiency, competence and integrity. A further consideration in the 
employment of the staff shall be adherence to the principles laid down in the present 
Constitution. Due regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting staff on an 
appropriate geographical basis, and of employing an adequate number of persons 
from the countries of origin of the displaced persons. 

2. No person shall be employed by the Organization who is excluded under 
Part II, other than paragraph (5) of Annex I to this Constitution from becoming 
the concern of the Organization. 

3. In the performance of their duties the Director-General and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instruction from any Government or from any other authority 
external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials responsible only to the Organization. 
Each member of the Organization undertakes to respect the exclusively inter- 
national character of the responsibilities of the Director-General and the staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


Article 10 
FINANCE 


1. The Director-General shall submit, through the Executive Committee, to the 
General Council an annual budget, covering the necessary administrative, opera- 
tional, and large-scale resettlement expenditures of the Organization, and from time 
to time such supplementary budgets as may be required. The Executive Committee 
shall transmit the budget to the General Council with any remarks it may deem 
appropriate. Upon final approval of a budget by the General Council, the total under 
each of these three headings, to wit, ‘‘administrative”, “operational’’, and “‘large- 
scale resettlement”’, shall be allocated to the members in proportions for each 
heading to be determined from time to time by a two-thirds majority vote of the 
members of the General Council present and voting. 

2. Contributions shall be payable, as a result of negotiations undertaken at the 
request of members between the Organization and such members, in kind or in such 
currency as may be provided for in a decision by the General Council, having re- 
gard to currencies in which the anticipated expenditure of the Organization will be 
effected from time to time regardless of the currency in which the budget is ex- 
pressed. 

3. Each member undertakes to contribute to the Organization its share of the 
administrative expenses as determined and allocated under paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
this Article. 

4. Each member shall contribute to the operational expenditures (except for 
large-scale resettlement expenditures) as determined and allocated under para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of this Article subject to the requirements of the constitutional 
procedure of such members. The members undertake to contribute to the large- 
scale resettlement expenditure on a voluntary basis and subject to the requirements 
of their constitutional procedure. 

5. A member of the Organization, which after the expiration of a period of three 
months following the date of the coming into force of this Constitution has not 
paid its financial contribution to the Organization for the first financial year, shall 
have no vote in the General Council or the Executive Committee until such contri- 
bution has been paid. 

6. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Article, a member of the 
Organization which is in arrears in the payment of its financial contributions to the 
Organization shall have no vote in the General Council or the Executive Committee 
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if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the contributions due 
from it for the preceding one full year. 

7. The General Council may, nevertheless, permit such members to vote if it is 
satisfied that the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of such 
members. 

8. The administrative budget of the Organization shall be submitted annually to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations for such review and recommendation 
as the General Assembly may deem appropriate. The agreement under which the 
Organization shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations under 
Article 3 of this Constitution may provide, inter alia, for the approval of the ad- 
ministrative budget of the Organization by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

9. Without prejudice to the provisions concerning supplementary budgets in 
paragraph 1 of this Article, the following exceptional arrangements shall apply in 
respect of the financial year in which this Constitution comes into force: _ 

(a) the budget shall be the provisional budget set forth in Annex II to this 

Constitution; and 

(b) the amounts to be contributed by the members shall be in the proportions 
set forth in Annex II to this Constitution. 


Article 11 


HEADQUARTERS AND OTHER OFFICES 


1. The Organization shall establish its headquarters at Paris, or at Geneva, as the 
General Council shall decide, and all meetings of the General Council and the Exec- 
utive Committee shall be held at this headquarters, unless a majority of the 
members of the General Council or the Executive Committee have agreed, at a 
previous meeting or by correspondence with the Director-General, to meet elsewhere. 

2. The Executive Committee may establish such regional and other offices and 
representations as may be ne 

3. All offices and representations shall be established only with the consent of 
the government in authority in the place of establishment. 


Article 12 


PROCEDURE 


1. The General Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, following in 
general the rules of procedure of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, wherever appropriate and with such modifications as the General Council 
shall deem desirable. The Executive Committee shall regulate its own procedure 
subject to any decisions of the General Council in respect thereto. 

2. Unless otherwise provided in the Constitution or by action of the General 
Council, motions shall be carried by simple majority of the members present and 
voting in the General Council and the Executive Committee. 


Article 13 


Stratus, IMMUNITIES AND PRIVILEGES 
1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its members such legal 
capacity as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions and the fulfilment of 
its objectives. 
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2. (a) The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its members such 
privileges and immunities as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions and 
the fulfilment of its objectives. 

(b) Representatives of members, officials, and administrative personnel of the 
organization shall similarly enjoy such privileges and immunites as are necessary 
for the independent exercise of their functions in connection with the Organiza- 
tion. 

3. Such legal status, privileges, and immunities shall be defined in an agreement 
to be prepared by the Organization after consultation with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. The agreement shall be open to accession by all members and 
shall continue in force as between the organization and every member which ac- 
cedes to the agreement. 


Article 14 
Rewations WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Subject to the provisions of the agreement to be negotiated with the United 
Nations pursuant to Article 3 of this Constitution, the Organization may establish 
such effective relationships as may be desirable with other international organiza- 
tions. 

2. The Organization may assume part of or all the functions and acquire part of 
or all the resources, assets, and liabilities of any inter-governmental organization or 
agency, the purposes and functions of which lie within the scope of the organization. 
Such action may be taken either through mutually acceptable arrangements with 
the competent authorities of such organizations or agencies or pursuant to authority 
conferred upon the Organization by international convention or agreement. 


Article 15 


RELATIONSHIP WITH AUTHORITIES OF COUNTRIES OF LOCATION OF 
REFUGEES AND DisPpLACED PERSONS 


The relationship of the Organization with the Governments or administrations of 
countries in which displaced persons or refugees are located and the conditions under 
which it will operate in such countries shall be determined by agreements to be 
negotiated by it with such Governments or administrations in accordance with 
the terms of this Constitution. 


Article 16 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 


Texts of proposed amendments to this Constitution shall be communicated by 
the Director-General to Members at least three months in advance of their con- 
sideration by the General Council. Amendments shall come into effect when adopted 
by a two-thirds majority of the Members of the General Council present and 
voting and accepted by two-thirds of the Members in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional processes, provided, however, that amendments involving 
new obligation for Members shall come into force in respect of each Member only 
on acceptance by it. 


Article 17 


INTERPRETATION 


1. The Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish texts of this Constitution 
shall be regarded as equally authentic. 
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2. Subject to Article 96 of the Charter of the United Nations and of Chapter II 
of the Statute of the International Court of Justice, any question or dispute con- 
cerning the interpretation or application of this Constitution shall be referred to 
the International Court of Justice, unless the General Council or the parties to such 
dispute agree to another mode of settlement. 


Article 18 
Entry Into Force 


1. (a) States may become parties to this Constitution by 
(i) signature without reservation as to approval; 
(ii) signature subject to approval followed by acceptance; 
(iii) acceptance. 
(b) Acceptance shall be effected by the deposit of a formal instrument with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

2. This Constitution shall come into force when at least fifteen States, whose 
required contributions to Part I of the operational budget as set forth in Annex II 
of this Constitution amount to not less than seventy-five per cent of the total 
thereof, have become parties to it. 

3. In accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations will register this Constitution, when it has 
been signed, without reservation as to approval, on behalf of one State or upon 
deposit of the first instrument of acceptance. 

4. The Secretary-General of the United Nations will inform states, parties to this 
Constitution, of the date when it has come into force; he will also inform them, of 
the dates when other States have become parties to this Constitution. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the Undersigned, duly authorized for that purpose, have 
signed this Constitution. 

Done at Flushing Meadow this day of December 15, 1946, in a single copy in the 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish languages. The original texts shall 
be deposited in the archives of the United Nations. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations will send certified copies of the texts to each of the signatory Gov- 
ernments and, upon the coming into force of the Constitution and the election of a 
Director-General, to the Director-General of the Organization. 


Annex I 


DEFINITIONS 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. The following general principles constitute an integral part of the definitions 
as laid down in Parts I and II of this Annex. 

(a) The main object of the Organization will be to bring about a rapid and 
positive solution of the problem of bona fide refugees and displaced persons, 
which shall be just and equitable to all concerned. 

(b) The main task concerning displaced persons is to encourage and assist in 
every way possible their early return to their countries of origin, having regard 
to the principles laid down in paragraph (c) (ii) of the Resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 12 February 1946 regarding the 
problem of refugees (Annex ITI). 

(c) As laid down in the Resolution adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council on 16 February 1946, no international assistance should be given to 
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traitors, quislings, and war criminals, and nothing should be done to prevent in 

any way their surrender and punishment. 

(d) It should be the concern of the Organization to ensure that its assistance 
is not exploited in order to encourage subversive or hostile activities directed 
against the Government of any of the United Nations. 

(e) It should be the concern of the Organization to ensure that its assistance is 
not exploited by persons in the case of whom it is clear that they are unwilling to 
return to their countries of origin because they prefer idleness to facing the hard- 
ships of helping in the reconstruction of their countries, or by persons who intend 
to settle in other countries for purely economic reasons, thus qualifying as emi- 
grants. 

(f) On the other hand it should equally be the concern of the Organization to 
ensure that no bona fide and deserving refugee or displaced person is deprived of 
such assistance as it may be in a position to offer. 

(g) The Organization should endeavour to carry out its functions in such a 
way as to avoid disturbing friendly relations between nations. In the pursuit of 
this objective, the Organization should exercise special care in cases in which the 
re-establishment or resettlement of refugees or displaced persons might be con- 
templated either in countries contiguous to their respective countries of origin or 
in non-self-governing countries. The Organization should give due weight, among 
other factors, to any evidence of genuine apprehension and concern felt in regard 
to such plans, in the former case, by the country of origin of the persons involved, 
or, in the latter case, by the indigenous population of the non-self-governing 
country in question. 

2. To ensure the impartial and equitable application of the above principles and 
of the terms of the definition which follows some special system of semi-judicial 
machinery should be created, with appropriate constitution, procedure and terms 
of reference. 


Part I 


REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS WITHIN THE MEANING OF THE 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ECONOMIC AND POctal. CouNCIL OF THE 
Unirep Nations oF 16 Fesruary 1946 


Section A 


DEFINITION OF REFUGEES 


1. Subject to the provisions of Sections C and D and of Part II below, the term 
“refugee” applies to a person who has left, or who is outside of, his country of 
nationality or of former habitual residence, and who, whether or not he had retained 
his nationality, belongs to one of the following categories: 

(a) Victims of the Nazi or Fascist regimes or of regimes which took part on 
their side in the Second World War, or of the quislings or similar regimes which 
assisted them against the United Nations, whether enjoying international status 
as refugees or not; 

(b) Spanish Republicans and other victims of the Falangist regime in Spain, 
whether enjoying international status as refugees or not; 

(c) Persons who were considered refugees before the outbreak of the Second 
World War, for reasons of race, religion, nationality or political opinion. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Sections C and D and of Part II of this Annex 
regarding the exclusion of certain categories of persons, including war criminals, 
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quislings and traitors, from the benefits of the Organization, the term “refugee”’ also 
applies to a person, other than a displaced person as defined in Section B of this 
Annex who is outside of his country of nationality or former habitual residence, and 
who, as a result of events subsequent to the outbreak of the Second World War, is 
unable or unwilling to avail himself of the protection of the Government of his 
country of nationality or former nationality. 

3. Subject to the provisions of Section D and of Part II of this Annex, the term 
“refugee” also applies to persons who, having resided in Germany or Austria, and 
being of Jewish origin or foreigners or stateless persons, were victims of Nazi per- 
secution and were detained in or were obliged to flee from and were subsequently 
returned to, one of those countries as a result of enemy action, or of war circum- 
stances, and have not yet been firmly resettled therein. 

4. The term “refugee” also applies to unaccompanied children who are war 
orphans or whose parents have disappeared, and who are outside their countries 
of origin. Such children, sixteen years of age or under, shall be given all possible 
priority assistance, including normally assistance in repatriation in the case of those 
whose nationality can be determined. 


Section B 
DEFINITION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The term “ Displaced Persons” applies to a person who, as a result of the actions 
of the authorities of the regimes mentioned in Part I, Section A, paragraph 1 (a) of 
this Annex has been deported from, or has been obliged to leave, his country of 
nationality or of former habitual residence, such as persons who were compelled to 
undertake forced labour or who were deported for racial, religious or political 
reasons. Displaced persons will only fall within the mandate of the Organization 
subject to the provisions of Sections C and D of Part I and to the provisions of 
Part II of this Annex. If the reasons for their displacement have ceased to exist, 
they should be repatriated as soon as possible in accordance with Article 2, para- 
graph 1 (a) of this Constitution, and subject to the provision of paragraph (c), sub- 
paragraphs (ii) and (iii) of the General Assembly Resolution of 12 February 1946 
regarding the problem of refugees (Annex III). 


Section C 


Conpb1T10Ns UNDER WuicH “‘ REFUGEES” AND “ DisPpLACED Persons”? WILL 
BECOME THE CONCERN OF THE ORGANIZATION 


1. In the case of all the above categories except those mentioned in Section A, 
paragraphs 1 (b) and 3 of this Annex, persons will become the concern of the Or- 
ganization in the sense of the Resolution adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council on 16 February 1946 if they can be repatriated, and the help of the Organi- 
zation is required in order to provide for their repatriation, or if they have definitely, 
in complete freedom, and after receiving full knowledge of the facts, including ade- 
quate information from the Governments of their countries of nationality or former 
habitual residence, expressed valid objections to returning to those countries; 

(a) The following shall be considered as valid objections: 

(i) persecution, or fear, based on reasonable grounds (French: fondée, Rus- 
sian: obosnovany), of persecution because of race, religion, nationality or 
political opinions, provided these opinions are not in conflict with the principles 
of the United Nations, as laid down in the preamble of the Charter of the 
United Nations; 
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(ii) objections of a political nature judged by the Organization to be “valid”, 
as contemplated in paragraph 8 (a) of the Report of the Third Committee of 
the General Assembly as adopted by the Assembly on 12 February 1946. 

(iii) in the case of persons falling within the category mentioned in Section 
A, Paragraphs | (a) and 1 (ec) compelling family reasons arising out of previous 
persecution, or, compelling reasons of infirmity or illness. 

(b) The following shall normally be considered “adequate information ”’: 

Information regarding conditions in the countries of nationality of the refugees 
and displaced persons concerned, communicated to them directly by representa- 
tives of the governments of these countries, who shall be given every facility for 
visiting camps and assembly centres of refugees and displaced persons in order 
to place such information before them. 

2. In the case of all refugees failing within the terms of Section A, Paragraph 1 
(b) of this Annex, persons will become the concern of the Organization in the sense 
of the Resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
on 16 February 1946, so long as the Falangist regime in Spain continues. Should that 
regime be replaced by a democratic regime they will have to produce valid objec- 
tions against returning to Spain corresponding to those indicated in Paragraph 1 
(a) of this section. 


Section D 


CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH REFUGEES AND DISPLACED Persons WILL CEASE 
To Bre THE CONCERN OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Refugees or displaced persons will cease to be the concern of the Organization: 

(a) when they have returned to the countries of their nationality in United 
Nations territory, unless their former habitual residence to which they wish to 
return is outside their country of nationality; or 

(b) when they have acquired a new nationality; or 

(c) when they have, in the determination of the Organization become otherwise 
firmly established ; or 

(d) when they have unreasonably refused to accept the proposals of the 
Organization for their resettlement or repatriation; or 

(e) when they are making no substantial effort towards earning their living 
when it is possible for them to do so, or when they are exploiting the assistance of 
the Organization. 


Part II 
Persons Wuo Witt Not BE THE CONCERN OF THE ORGANIZATION 


1. War criminals, quislings and traitors. 
2. Any other persons who can be shown: 

(a) to have assisted the enemy in persecuting the civil populations of countries, 
Members of the United Nations; or 

(b) to have voluntarily assisted the enemy forces since the outbreak of the 
Second World War in their operations against the United Nations. 
3. Ordinary criminals (Russian: ugolovny) who are extraditable by treaty. 
4. Persons of German ethnic origin, whether German nationals or members of 

German minorities in other countries, who: 

(a) have been or may be transferred to Germany from other countries; 

(b) have been, during the Second World War, evacuated from Germany to 
other countries; 
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(c) have fled from, or into, Germany, or from their places of residence into 
countries other than Germany in order to avoid falling into the hands of Allied 
Armies. 

5. Persons who are in receipt of financial support and protection from their 
country of nationality, unless their country of nationality requests international 
assistance for them. 

6. Persons who, since the end of hostilities in the Second World War: 

(a) have participated in any organization having as one of its purposes the 
overthrow by armed force of the Government of their country of origin, being a 
Member of the United Nations, or the overthrow by armed force of the Govern- 
ment of any other Member of the United Nations, or have participated in any 
terrorist organization; 

(b) have become leaders of movements hostile to the Government of their 
country of origin being a Member of the United Nations or sponsors of move- 
ments encouraging refugees not to return to their country of origin; 

(c) at the time of application for assistance are in the military or civil service 
of a foreign State. 
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In the following compilation, references to the Weekly Bulletin of the United Na- 
tions have, in most instances, been omitted. The Bulletin is, of course, a valuable 
source of information on all phases of the activities of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, but limitations of space have made it necessary to give prece- 
dence to references in less obvious sources. Particular attention is called to the Bul- 
letin for June 24, 1947 (Volume 2, No. 24), a special edition commemorating the 
second anniversary of the signing of the United Nations Charter at San Francisco, 
in which excellent summaries of the work of the Organization during the first two 
years of its existence appear. 

In many instances, no price listings have been included for entries concerning 
mimeographed documents issued by the organizations or congressional docu- 
ments, since these are not generally made available to individuals through ordinary 
sales channels. Several of these organizations are now formulating regular sales poli- 
cies and price listings will be made in the future, upon their adoption. With the list- 
ing of all bibliographies and checklists under one heading (Section VIII) it was felt 
that insertion of duplicate entries under the agencies or subjects with which these 
bibliographies and checklists deal would be unnecessary. 

For a partial list of depositories of United Nations documents, see Jnternational 
Organization, I, p. 317-318. Other listings concerning depositories will be made 
as the information becomes available. 
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DocuMENTS 
United Nations. United Nations Yearbook. Lake Success, United Nations, 1947. 
600 p. $5.00. 





Secretariat. Department of Public Information. Research Section. United 
Nations Chronology, 1 January 1942-30 April 1947. Lake Success, n.d. 43 p. mimeo. 
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Washington, 1945. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
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Briggs, Herbert W. “The United Nations and International Legislation.” American 
Journal of International Law, April 1947 (Vol. 41, No. 2), p. 433-436. 

Brugiére, Pierre F. Les Nations Unies. Bordeaux, Pechade, 1946. 143 p. 

Colombos, C. John. “The United Nations Charter.” International Law Quarterly, 
Spring 1947 (Vol. 1, No. 1), p. 20-33. 

Glazebrook, George DeT. “The Middle Powers in the United Nations System.” I nter- 
national Organization, June 1947 (Vol. 1, No. 2), p. 307-315. 

Harley, J. Eugene. Documentary Textbook on the United Nations. Los Angeles, Center 
for International Understanding, 1947. 952 p. 

King, W. L. Mackenzie, et al. Canada and the United Nations. Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1947 [?], [29 p.] 15¢ 

Monaco, Ricardo. Commento allo Statuto delle Nazioni Unite, con i testi della Carta 
di S. Francisco e dello Statuto della Corte internazionale di giustizia. Torino, A. Viglongo 


ec., 1946. 169 p. 
Salomon, André. La préambule de la Charte. Geneva, Trois Collines, 1946. 230 p. 


Membership 
Ireland. Department of External Affairs. Papers Relating to Ireland’s Application for 
Admission to the United Nations Organization . . . Dublin, Stationery Office, 1946, 


109 p. 

“Schweizerische Neutralitit und Vereinigte Nationen. Aus dem Nationalrat, 20. 
Marz 1947.” Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir die Vereinigten Nationen, Dokumente 
(Beilage der Mitteilungen und Dokumente, 1947, No. 2), p. 13-19. 

A discussion in the Swiss Diet of the relationship between Switzerland and the 
United Nations in terms of the traditional Swiss policy of neutrality, and of the 
possibility of affiliation between Switzerland and the United Nations. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


General 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly. Interim Report of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions. (Summary Record of Session, Held from 10-28 
April 1947). Lake Success, Document A/CN.1/1, May 7, 1947. 22 p. mimeo. 
Measures to Economize the Time of the General Assembly. Note by the 
Secretariat. Lake Success, Document A/316, July 8, 1947, 65 p. mimeo. 
Contains plan for reorganization of Assembly procedure. 





Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Moore, Bernard. United Nations. First Assembly, New York, 1946. London, United 
Nations Association, 1947. 107 p. 2s. 
What Happened at United Nations Assemby, Flushing Meadows. Rochester, N.Y., 
Rochester Association for the United Nations, 1947. 14 p. 5¢. 


Codification of International Law 
United Nations. General Assembly. Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and Its Codification. Draft Convention for the Prevention and 
Punishment of Genocide (Prepared by the Secretariat). Lake Success, Document 
A/AC.10/42, June 6, 1947. 9 p. mimeo. 
Report of the Committee on the Draft Declaration on the Rights 
and Duties of States, Presented by Panama. Lake Success, Document A/AC.10/53, 


June 16, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 





Report of the Committee on the Plans for the Formulation 





of the Principles of the Nuremberg Charter and Judgment. Lake Success, Document 
A/AC.10/52, June 17, 1947. 2 p. mimeo. 
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Report of the Rapporteur, Professor J. L. Brierly, on Item 8 (a) 
ae ‘the Agenda (A/AC.10/1). Lake Success, Document A/AC.10/40, June &, 1947. 
11 p. mimeo. 

Item 3 (a) concerns methods by which the General Assembly should encourage 
the progressive development of international law and its eventual codification. 


Disarmament! 





DocUMENTS 
Molotov, Viacheslav M. Texts of Speeches by V.M. Molotov . . . on General Reduction 
of Armaments, at the United Nations General Assembly, November—December, 1946, 
New York City. Washington, The Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies, 1946. 20 p. free. 
Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Ludlow, James M. The Establishment of the Commission for Conventional Armaments. 
Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 2823, 
United States-United Nations Information Series 19), 1947. 1lp. 10¢. Also printed 
in Department of State, Bulletin, April 27, 1947 (Vol. 16, No. 408), p. 731-740. 


Palestine* 
DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly. Question of Palestine. Text of Mandate (Note by the 
Secretary-General). Lake Success, Document A/292, April 18, 1947. 13 p. mimeo. 
Includes the text of the mandate for Palestine, confirmed by the Council of the 
League of Nations on July 24, 1922, and the text of the Memorandum by the 
British Government on its application to Transjordan, approved by that Council 
on September 16, 1922. 
Special Committee on Palestine. Report of the First Committee. Lake Suc- 
cess, Document A/307, May 13, 1947. 9 p. mimeo. 
Report of the First Committee on the question referred to it by the General As- 
sembly of “Constituting and instructing a Special Committee to prepare for the 
consideration of the question of Palestine at the second regular session.” 
Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Cargo, William I. ‘The Creation of the United Nations Special Committee on Pales- 
tine. Work of the First Special Session of the General Assembly.”’ Department of 
State, Bulletin, July 6, 1947 (Vol. 17, No. 418), p. 3-13. 
Fischer, A. J. ‘‘ Palestine at UNO.” Central European Observer, May 16, 1947 (Vol. 24, 


No. 9), p. 134. 
South Africa 
Gey van Pittius, E. F. W. ‘Whither South-West Africa?” International Affairs, April 
1947 (Vol. 23, No. 2), p. 202-212. 
Wetherell, Violet. The Indian Question in South Africa. Capetown, The Unie-Volkspers- 
Boekhandel, 1946. 71 p. 7s.3d. 





SecurRITY CouNcIL 
General 


United Nations. Security Council. Official Records. Second Year. No. 9, February 4, 
1947, General reduction and regulation of armaments; No. 10, February 10, 1947, 
Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents; No. 11, February 
11, 1947, General reduction and regulation of armaments and information on armed 
forces; No. 12, February 12, 1947, General reduction and regulation of armaments 
and information on armed forces; No. 13, February 13, 1947, General reduction and 
regulation of armaments, information on armed forces, and First Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; No. 14, February 14, 1947, First Report of the Atomic 


1 See also, United Nations — Security Council — Disarmament. 
2See also, United Nations — Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 
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Energy Commission; No. 15, February 15, 1947, Corfu Channel incidents and First 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission; No. 16, February 19, 1947, Corfu Chan- 
nel incidents; No. 17, February 20, 1947, First Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission ; No. 18, February 24, 1947, Corfu Channel incidents; No. 19, February 25, 
1947, First Report of the Atomic Energy Commission; No. 20, February 26, 1947, 
Draft trusteeship agreement for the former Japanese mandated islands; No. 21, 
February 27, 1947, Corfu Channel ineidents. 


Armed Forces 


United Nations. Security Council. Letter fram the President of the Security Council to 
the Chairman of the Military Staff Committee and Reply Dated 30 June 1947. Lake 
Success, Document 8/394, June 30, 1947. 12 p. mimeo. 

Contains texts of Committee’s report on provisional estimates of the overall 
strength and composition of the armed forces to be made available to the Security 
Council and on the question as to what fraction of this strength might be supplied 
on the basis of equality by the five permanent members of the Security Council. 


Atomic Energy Commission! 
DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Atomic Energy Commission. Proposals on Atomic Energy Control Sub- 
mitted by the Representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at the Twelfth 
Meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission on 11 June 1947. Lake Success, Document 
AEC /24, June 11, 1947. 5 p. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Fox, William T. R. The Struggle for Atomic Control. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 129), 1947. 32 p. 20¢. 
Higinbotham, William A. and Lindley, Ernest K. Atomic Challenge. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association (Headline Series No. 63), May-June 1947. 63 p. 35¢. 
“The United Nations Atomic Energy Commission.”’ International Conciliation, April 
1947 (No. 430), p. 166-289. 
An historical survey of the development and work of the Commission from June 


1946 to March 1947. 


Commission of Investigation Concerning 
Greek Frontier Incidents * 

United Nations. Security Council. Report by the Commission of Investigation Concerning 
Greek Frontier Incidents to the Security Council. Lake Success, Document 8/360, 
May 27, 1947. 767 p. 3 vols., mimeo. 

I. Narrative account of the work of the Commission — II. Survey of the evidence 
submitted to the Commission — III. Conclusions and statements — IV. Pro- 
posals to be submitted to the Security Council. 

Resolution on the Greek Question, Adopted at the Eighty-Seventh Meeting 

of the Security Council, Establishing a Commission of Investigation. Lake Success, 

Document 8/339, May 2, 1947. 2 p. mimeo. 


Disarmament * 


United Nations. Security Council. Letter from the Chairman of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments Addressed to the President of the Security Council, Dated 
25 June, and Enclosed Report. Lake Success, Document 8/387, June 26, 1947. 4 p. 
mimeo. 

Includes reports on the work of the Commission, a plan of work for the Commis- 
sion, and a plan for the organization of the work of the Commission. 





1 See also, United Nations — Security Council — General. 


2 See also, ibid. 
3See also, United Nations — General Assembly — Disarmament; and United Nations — 


Security Council — General. 
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United States Aid to Greece and Turkey 


United States. Congress. An Act to Provide for Assistance to Greece and Turkey. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office (Public Law 75, 80th Cong.), May 22, 1947. 4 p. 
House of Representatives. Committee on Foreign Affairs. Assistance 
to Greece and Turkey. Hearings . . . on H.R. 2616, A Bill to Provide for Assistance 
to Greece and Turkey. . . . Washington, Government Printing Office, 1947. 387 p. 
Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey. Report to Accompany S. 938. Washington, Government Printing Office 
(Senate Report No. 90, 80th Cong., Ist sess.), 1947. 21 p. 
. Department of State. Aid to Greece and Turkey. A Collection of State Papers. 
Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 2802, 
Near Eastern Series 7), 1947. [83 p.] 15¢. 











EcoNoMic AND SociAL CouNcIL 


General 
DocuMENTS 
For the texts of the Resolutions adopted by the Economic and Social Council at 
the conclusion of its Fourth Session, see the following documents (dates given are 
those on which the documents appeared): E/399 (April 3), E/400 (April 3), E/401 
(April 3), E/402 (April 9), E/403 (April 9), E/404 (April 9), E/405 (April 5), 
E/407 (April 5), E/408 (April 9), E/409 (April 9), E/410 (April 1), E/411 
(April 1), E/412 (April 10), E/423 (April 15), E/424 (April 15), E/425 (April 15), 
E/426 (April 17), E/431 (April 23), E/434 (April 29) and E/435 (May 7). 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Draft Convention on the Crime of Geno- 
cide, Prepared by the Secretariat. Lake Success, Document E/447, June 26, 1947. 
84 p. mimeo. 
List of Members of the Commissions of the Economic and Social Council. 
Lake Success, Document E/427, April 17, 1947. 7 p. mimeo. 
Includes the names of all members confirmed on December 10, 1946 (Document 
E/252) and March 26, 1947 (Document E/378/Rev.1). 
Official Records. First Year: Third Session. No. 1, September 11, 1946 
— No. 11, October 3 and December 10, 1946. Supplements 1-10. 
Official Records. Second Year: Fifth Session. Supplement No. 1. Report 
of the Meeting of Experts to Prepare for a World Conference on Passports and Frontier 
Formalities. Geneva, 14-25 April 1947. 22 p. 
Progress Report of the Secretary-General on the Implementation of 
Resolution 58 of the General Assembly on Advisory Social Welfare Functions of UNRRA 
Transferred to the United Nations. Lake Success, Document E/458, July 10, 1947. 
36 p. mimeo. 














Sessions of the Council, Commissions and Sub-Commissions. Resolutions 

Adopted by the Economic and Social Council on 28 March 1947. Lake Success, Docu- 

ment E/431, April 23, 1947. 2 p. mimeo. 
Establishes frequency of meetings for the Council, its Commissions and its Sub- 
Commissions. 

Economic and Employment Commission. Report, Second Session — 
2 June to 17 June 1947. Lake Success, Document E/445, June 18, 1947. 33 p. mimeo. 

United States. Department of State. Toward World Economic and Social Advance. 
Fourth Session of the Economic and Social Council, February 28—March 29, 1947. 
Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 2811, 
United States — United Nations Information Series 17), 1947. 13 p. 10¢. 








Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Loveday, A. “‘An Unfortunate Decision.’ /nternational Organization, June 1947 (Vol. 


1, No. 2), p. 279-290. 
A discussion of the implications of the Economic and Social Council’s decision 


that all its advisory commissions should be composed of government representa- 
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tives acting on government instructions, rather than of persons acting in their 
individual capacities. 
Winslow, Anne. Toward Freedom from Want: Handbook on the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council and Specialized Agencies. New York, Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, 1947. 68 p. free. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. Report on the First Session Held in Shanghai. Lake Success, Document 
E/452 (Shanghai, Document E/CN.11/27), June 25, 1947. 24 p. mimeo. 


Economic Commission for Europe 
DocuMENTS 


United Nations. Secretariat. Department of Public Information. Economic Commission 
for Europe. Lake Success, May 29, 1947. 11 p. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


“La Commission Economique Européenne est sur la bonne voie.’”’ Association Suisse 
pour les Nations-Unies, Bulletin et Documents, June 1947 (Vol. 2, No. 2), p. 29-30. 


Fiscal Commission 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Fiscal Commission. Remarks Concerning 
the Tasks of the Fiscal Commission. Lake Success, Document E/CN.8/6, April 10, 
1947. 9 p. mimeo. 

Report to the Economic and Social Council on the Work of the 

First Session of the Commission by Dr. A. R. F. MacDay, Representative for New 

Zealand, General Rapporteur. Lake Success, Document E/440, May 29, 1947. 9 p. 

mimeo. 





Freedom of Information and of the Press 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights. Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press. Consolidated Terms of 
Reference of the Commission of Human Rights, the Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press, and of the Conference on Freedom of Information. Lake 
Success, Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/2, May 8, 1947. 4 p. mimeo. 

Constitutional Provisions, International Declarations 

and Other Statements Concerning Freedom of Information. Lake Success, Document 

E/CN.4/Sub.1/10, May 16, 1947. 14 p. mimeo. 

Plan of Organization of the Conference on Freedom of 

Information. Lake Success, Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/8, May 19, 1947. 11 p. mimeo. 

Report of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 

tion and of the Press to the Economic and Social Council and to the Commission on 

Human Rights. Lake Success, Document E/441, June 5, 1947. 18 p. mimeo. 











Human Rights * 
DocuMENTS 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights. Drafting 
Committee. International Bill of Rights. Documented Outline. Lake Success, Document 
E/CN.4/AC.1/3/Add.1, June 2, 1947. 408 p. mimeo. 

I. Observations made by members of the Commission on Human Rights at its 
first session, 27 January—10 February 1947 — II. Draft international declarations 
on proposals submitted by governments to the Commission on Human Rights — 
III. National constitutions. 

Memorandum on Historical Background of the Com- 





mittee. Lake Success, Document E/CN.4/AC.1/2, May 29, 1947. 7 p. mimeo. 


1 See also, United Nations — Economic and Social Council — Freedom of Information and 
of the Press. 
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Report of the Drafting Committee to the Commission on 
Human Rights. Lake Success, Document E/CN.4/21, July 1, 1947. 97 p. mimeo. 





Booxs, PAMPHELTS AND PERIODICALS 
Brunet, Rene. La garantie internationale des droits de homme d’apres le charte de San- 
Francisco. Geneva, Ch. Grasset, ed., 1947 [?]. 383 p. 
Scrutton, Robert J. “The International Bill of Human Rights.” Central European 
Observer, May 16, 1947 (Vol. 24, No. 9), p. 135. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Recommended Principles for the Opera- 
tion of the International Children’s Emergency Fund. Lake Success, Document 
E/397/Add.1, April 9, 1947. 3 p. mimeo. 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. Agreement between the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund and the Government of —. (Model 
text). Lake Success, Document E/ICEF/19, June 23, 1947. 7 p. mimeo. 
Report of the Executive Board of the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund Submitted to the Fifth Session of the Economic and Social Council. Lake 
Success, Document E/459, July 10, 1947. 40 p. mimeo. 


Narcotic Drug Control 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Narcotic Drugs. Resolutions Adopted by 
the Economic and Social Council on 28 March 1947. Lake Success, Document E/399, 
April 3, 1947. 7 p. mimeo. 
Includes as annex Appointment by the Economic and Social Council to Fill a Vacancy 
on the Permanent Central Opium Board. 
Drug Supervisory Body. Estimated World Requirements of Dangerous 
Drugs in 1947. First Supplement. Geneva, Document E/DSB/3, Add. 1 (Sales No. 
1947.X1.2), March 31, 1947. 10 p. 10¢. 


Social Problems 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Transfer to the United Nations of the 
Functions and Powers Exercised by the League of Nations under the Conventions on the 
Traffic in Women and Children and in Obscene Publications. Note by the Secretary- 
General. Lake Success, Document E/444, June 12, 1947. 51 p. mimeo. 
. Secretariat. Department of Public Information. Temporary Social Welfare 
Committee. Lake Success, May 26, 1947. 7 p. mimeo. 

















Transport and Communications 
United Nations. Secretariat. Department of Economic Affairs. Division of Transport 
and Communications. Monthly Summary of Important Events in the Field of Transport 
and Communications. Lake Success, Vol. 2, No. 4, April 1947. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND INFORMATION FROM 
Non-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES ' 
DocuMENTS 

Novikov, Nikolai Vasil’evich. Speech by N. V. Novikov . . . at Plenary Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, December 13, 1946, New York City. Washington, 
Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 1946. 12 p. free. 

United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Provisional Questionnaire as Approved by the 
Trusteeship Council at the Twenty-Fifth Meeting of Its First Session on 25 April 1947. 
Lake Success, Document T/44 (Sales No. VI A. 1947.1), May 8, 1947. 17 p. 

Rules of Procedure of the Trusteeship Council (As approved at the 





twenty-second meeting of its first session, 23 April 1947). Lake Success, Document 
T/1/Rev.1 (Sales No. 1947.1.9), April 23, 1947. 21 p. 20¢. 


1See also, United Nations — General Assembly — Palestine; United Nations — General 
Assembly — South Africa; and United Nations — Security Council — General. 
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Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Great Britain. British Information Services. Britain and Trusteeship. New York, 
British Information Services, 1946. 26 p. free. 
Robbins, Robert R. ‘United States Trusteeship for the Territory of the Pacific 
Islands.”’ Department of State, Bulletin, May 4, 1947 (Vol. 16, No. 409), p. 783-790, 
Traces the steps in the development of the trusteeship agreement for the former 
Japanese mandated islands, approved by the Security Council on April 2, 1947, 
“Trusteeship Developments.” Institute of Ethnic Affairs, News Letter, March 1947 
(Vol. 2, No. 3), p. 4-6. 
Wellons, Alfred E. and Yeomans, William L. ‘The First Session of the Trusteeship 
Council.” Department of State, Bulletin, June 8, 1947 (Vol. 16, No. 414), p. 1089- 
1098. 


INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE 


United Nations. Security Council. Resolution on the Application of Articles 11 and 12 
of the Statute of the International Court of Justice, Adopted at the One Hundred and 
Thirty-Eighth Meeting of the Security Council. Lake Success, Document 8/368, June 
4, 1947. 1 p. mimeo. 

United States. Department of State. The International Court of Justice. Selected 
Documents Relating to the Drafting of the Statute. Washington, Government Printing 
Office (Department of State Publication 2491, Conference Series 84), 1946. 167 p. 
$1.00. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTS 
‘Proposals for Amendment of FAO Constitution.’’ Department of State, Bulletin, 
May 11, 1947 (Vol. 16, No. 410), p. 925-928. 
Includes texts of proposals by the United States (April 23, 1947), by the United 
Kingdom (April 24, 1947), by Australia (April 18, 1947) and by the Executive 
Committee of the Organization. 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Draft Agreement between the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations and the International Labour Organi- 
zation. Lake Success, Document E/442, June 6, 1947. 9 p. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Belshaw, H. ‘“‘The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations.”’ [nter- 
national Organization, June 1947 (Vol. 1, No. 2), p. 291-306. 
Bolles, Blair. ‘World Nutrition and Agrarian Stability — Proposals for a World Food 
Board.” Foreign Policy Reports, December 1, 1946 (Vol. 22, No. 18). 25¢. 
Digby, Margaret. Tomorrow's Food: A Study of the World Food Situation. London, 
Fabian Publications, Ltd., 1946. 28 p. 
Hambidge, Gove. ‘“‘The Food and Agriculture Organization at Work.” International 
Conciliation, June 1947 (No. 432), p. 347-422. 
Includes excerpts from the Report of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World 
Food Proposals, the Report of the FAO Mission to Greece, and other documents. 
United States. Department of State. Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 
2826, United States-United Nations Report Series 16), 1947. 26 p. 10¢. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK AND MONETARY FUND 


DocuMENTS 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Loan to Crédit National 
Pour Faciliter la Reparation des Dommages Causés par la Guerre, Guaranteed by the 
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Republic of France . . . dated May 9, 1947. Washington, Loan No. 1 Fr., May 9, 
1947. 39 p. 
Includes texts of the loan agreement, of the guarantee agreement, of a letter 
from the French Minister of Finance, and of the Bank’s Loan Regulations No. 1. 
. Prospectus. Washington, July 1947. 28 p. 
A prospectus of the bond issues offered for sale by the Bank as filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
International Monetary Fund. /nternational Monetary Fund: By-Laws and Rules and 
Regulations. Washington, International Monetary Fund, 1947. 29 p. 
Includes By-Laws and Rules and Regulations of the Fund as amended to March 1, 


1947. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Hawtrey, R. 8. Bretton Woods: For Better or Worse. London, Longmans, 1946. 142 p. 
Turroni, Constantino Bresciani. ‘‘La collaborazione finanziaria internazionale.” La 
Comunita Internazionale, April 1946 (Vol. 1, No. 2), p. 177-192. 





INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


DocUMENTS 
International Civil Aviation Organization. First Assembly. Minutes of the Third 
Plenary Meeting. Montreal, Document Al-P/24, May 14, 1947. 24 p. processed. 
Contains the texts of the Resolution approving the agreement with the UN and 
of the Resolution amending the Convention on Civil Aviation in order to debar 
Spain from membership. 

. Monthly Bulletin, Montreal, June 1947. 23 p. 

1. The first Assembly of ICAO — 2. Plenary Meetings — 3. Work of the Com- 
missions — 4. Composition of the Assembly — 5. Final meetings of the Interim 
Council — 6. Relations with other international organizations. 

Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization. Middle East Regional Meeting, 

Cairo, Air Traffic Control Committee, Final Report, October 15th, 1946. Montreal, 
Document CA.143 — ATC/CA.44, October 15, 1946. 49 p. mimeo. 





Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Prentice, Edward. ‘“‘The First Assembly of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation.” Department of State, Bulletin, June 15, 1947 (Vol. 16, No. 415), p. 1145-1151. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


DocUMENTS 

Canada. Delegation to the International Labour Conference, 28th, Seattle, 1946. 
Rapport de la delegation du gouvernrrent canadien a la vingt-huiti¢me session (mari- 
time) de la Conférence internationale de travail, 6-29 juin, 1946. Ottawa, E. Cloutier, 
1946. 45 p. 

International Labor Organization. International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, 
Geneva, 1947. Non-Metropolitan Territories, Proposed Conventions. Third Item on the 
Agenda, Geneva, International Labor Office, Report IIT (2), 1947. 58 p. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
“One Hundred Sessions of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office.”’ 
International Labour Review, March-April 1947 (Vol. 55, Nos. 3-4), p. 201-226. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGBE ORGANIZATION ! 


DocuMENTS 
Canada. [Department of External Affairs.] Constitution of the International Refugee 
Organization and Related Documents, Done at Flushing Meadow (N. Y.), December 15, 
1946. Ottawa, E. Cloutier, 1947. French and English. 41 p. 25¢. 


1See also, Other Functional Organizations — Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees. 
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Includes text of the Agreement on Interim Measures to be Taken in Respect of 
Refugees and Displaced Persons. 
International Refugee Organization. Preparatory Commission. Report of the Second 
Part of the First Session. Lausanne, Document PREP/90/Rev.1, n.d. 23 p. mimeo, 
United States. Congress. House of Representatives. International Refugee Organiza. 
tion. Hearings before a Special Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Eightieth Congress, First Session on H.J. Res. 207 (S.J. Res. 
77, as superseded) Providing for Membership and Participation by the United States 
in the International Refugee Organization and Authorizing an Appropriation Therefor, 
May 15, 1947. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1947. 71 p. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Coldwell, M. J. “Refugees and the United Nations.”’ Jnternational Journal, Spring 
1947 (Vol. 2, No. 2), p. 102-105. 

Lehman, Herbert H. “Refugees: The Last Million.” United Nations World, June 1947 
(Vol. 1, No. 5), p. 18-14. 

Sensky Jir{. ‘A Painful Birth — The I.R.O.” Central European Observer, May 16, 1947 
(Vol. 24, No. 9), p. 133. 

Winslow, Anne. Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organization, 
New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (Notes and Forecasts No, 
12), May 23, 1947. mimeo. free. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
DocuMENTS 

International Conference on Trade and Employment. Preparatory Commission. 
Drafting Committee. Report, January 20-February 25, 1947. Lake Success, Docu- 
ment E/PC/T/34, 1947. 82 p. 

United States. Department of State. Report from Geneva to the Office of Public Affairs, 
Department of State, International Conference on Trade and Employment, Second Meet- 
ing of Preparatory Committee. Washington, Reports Nos. 1—5, April 15—June 2, 1947. 
Various pagings, mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
“Les difficultés de la Commission préparatoire du commerce.” Association Suisse pour 
les Nations-Unies, Bulletin et Documents, June 1947 (Vol. 2, No. 2), p. 30-31. 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc. Comments on the Revised Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization in Terms of Foreign Economic Policy. New York, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 1947. 152 p. 
Comments prepared by a Special Committee appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the Council for presentation at public hearings on the ITO Charter before 
an Inter-Departmental Committee in New York on February 27, 1947. 
“Second Meeting of the U.N. Preparatory Committee for the International Conference 
on Trade and Employment.” Department of State, Bulletin, June 22, 1947 (Vol. 16, 
No. 416), p. 1208-1209. 
Varga, E. ““The Geneva Trade Talks.” New Times, May 16, 1947 (No. 23), p. 4-9. 
Viner, Jacob. ‘Conflicts of Principle in Drafting a Trade Charter.” Foreign Affairs, 
July 1947 (Vol. 24, No. 4), p. 612-628. 
“World Trade Problems at Geneva.” United Nations, Weekly Bulletin, July 1, 1947 
(Vol. 3, No. 1), p. 27. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION 


DocuMENTS 
Bureau of the International Telecommunications Union. [nternational Telecommunica- 
tions Conference, Atlantic City, 1947. United States of America. Proposals for Re- 
vision of International Telecommunications Convention (Madrid, 1932). Document 
No. 2 TR, March 11, 1947. 16 p. 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Committee on Negotiations with 
Specialized Agencies. Draft Agreement with the International Telecommunications 
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Union. Note by the Secretary-General. Lake Success, Document E/C.1/12, June 10, 
1947. 13 p. mimeo. 
An adaptation of the agreement between the Organization and ICAO, prepared 
as a working paper for the Committee in negotiations with the ITU. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Australia. Department of External Affairs. “International Telecommunications.”’ 
Current Notes on International Affairs, November 1946 (Vol. 17, No. 11), p. 664-671. 
An historical outline of international collaboration in telecommunications from 
the International Telegraph Union (1865) to present. 


Unitep Nations EpvucATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


DocUMENTS 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. General Conference, 
First Session. Report of the Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Commission as Accepted 
by the General Conference. Paris, January 10, 1947. 12 p. 
. Report on the Question of U.N. Research Laboratories and Observatories. Paris, 
Document UNESCO/Nat. Sci. 24/1947. 96 p. 





Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
“Die Schweiz and die UNESCO.” Schweizerische Gesellschaft fur die Vereinigten 
Nationen, Mitteilungen und Dokumente, June 1947 (Vol. 2, No. 2), p. 38-39. 
Needham, Joseph. “Recent Activities of the Division of Natural Sciences of 
UNESCO.” Biologia, Summer 1947 (Vol. 1, No. 5), p. 18-19. 
Wilson, Howard E. “The Development of UNESCO.” International Conciliation, May 
1947 (No. 431), p. 295-336. 5¢. 
1. Introduction by Howard E. Wilson — 2. Report of the Chairman of the 
Program Coordinating Committee, Paris, December 9, 1946 — 3. Progress re- 
port by the UNESCO Secretariat, Paris, March 26, 1946 — 4. Agreement between 
the United Nations and UNESCO. 


Wor.up HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


United Nations. World Health Organization. Interim Commission. Background In- 
formation on the Work of the Third Session, W.H.O. Interim Commission, Geneva, 
Switzerland, 31 March-12 April 1947. Lake Success, May 1, 1947. 5 p. mimeo. 

United Nations. World Health Organization. Interim Commission. News Letter, July 
21, 1947 (Vol. 1, No. 3). 6 p. mimeo. 

Contains general review of the first year of WHO and list of projected technical 
publications. 

United States. Department of State. International Health Conference, New York, N. Y., 
June 19 to July 22, 1946. Report by the United States Delegation Including the Final 
Act and Related Documents. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department 
of State Publication 2703, Conference Series 91), 1947. 145 p. 35¢. 


III. LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


League of Nations. Board of Liquidation. Fourth Interim Report (Covering the Period 
March 1st-April 30th, 1947) Geneva, Document C.4.M.4.1947, May 1, 1947. 32 p. 


IV. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Hourani, Cecil A. The Arab League in Perspective. Washington, The Arab Office, n.d. 
20 p. Reprinted from The Middle East Journal, April, 1947. 
Contains the texts of the Alexandria Protocol and the Pact of the Arab League. 
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CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


“The Caribbean and South Pacific Commissions. Pioneers in Regional Organizations,” 
Institute of Ethnic Affairs, News Letter, March 1947 (Vol. 2, No. 3), p. 1-4. 

Strange, Susan. “The Four-Power Caribbean Commission.’’ World A ffairs, April 1947 
(Vol. 1 [New series], No. 2), p. 171-180. 


INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 
General 


Canyes, Manuel 8. “The Ninth International Conference of American States.’ Bulle- 
tin of the Pan American Union, July 1947 (Vol. 81, No. 7), p. 351-360. 

Pan American Union. The Inter-American System. Washington, Pan American Union, 
1947. 32 p. 


Inter-American Functional Organizations 
DocuMENTS 


Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense. Third Annual Report, First 
Section. A Study of Conditions Necessary to Assure Political Defense. Montevideo. 
Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense, January 2, 1947. 28 p 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau. Acta Final de la XII Conferencia Sanitaria Pan- 
Americana Celebrada en Caracas, Venezuela del 12 al 24 de Enero de 1947. Washington, 
Pan American Union (Serie de Congresos y Conferencies Nim. 51), 1947. 50 p. 
mimeo. 

United States. Department of State. Report of the Delegation of the United States of 
America to the Third Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Caracas, Venezuela, 
July 24-August 7, 1945, Including Final Act and Related Documents. Washington, 
Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 2773, Conference 
Series 94), 1947. 178 p. 40¢. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Enochs, Elisabeth S. ‘ Meeting of the Council of the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood.’’ Department of State, Bulletin, June 15, 1947 
(Vol. 16, No. 415), p. 1157-1158. 

Walker, Kathleen. “‘The Inter-American Institute of Agriculture.” Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, May-June 1947 (Vol. 81, Nos. 5-6), p. 321-326. 


Soutu Paciric CoMMISSION 


Australia. Department of External Affairs. ‘South Seas Commission: Press Statement 
by the Minister of External Affairs, Rt. Hon. H. V. Evatt, September 26, 1946.” 
Current Notes on International A ffairs, September 1946 (Vol. 17, No. 9), p. 571-572. 

James, Roy E. “The South Pacific Commission.’’ Pacific Affairs, June 1947 (Vol. 20, 
No. 2), p. 193-198. 


V. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Allied Control Councils and Commissions 
DocuMENTS 


Allied Control Authority [Germany]. Fuel Committee. Monthly Report No. 4, April 
1947. Berlin, 1947. 25 p. 

Control Commission for Germany. Monthly Report, British Element. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office (Vol. 2, No. 1), January 1947. 2s.6d. 

Control Council for Germany. Allied Secretariat. Official Gazette of the Control Council 
for Germany. No. 14. Berlin, Allied Secretariat, March 31, 1947. Texts in English, 
French, Russian and German. 

General Headquarters. Commander-in-Chief. Far East. Summation No. 18. United 
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States Army Military Government Activities in Korea, for the Month of March 1947. 
Seoul [?], 1947. 71 p. processed. 

Gouvernment Militaire de la Zone Frangaise d’Occupation. Journal Officiel du Com- 
mandement en Chef Francais en Allemagne. No. 1. Paris, September, 1945. 

Gouvernment Militaire de la Zone Frangaise d’Occupation. Direction de L’Informa- 
tion. La France en Allemagne. No. 2. n. p., 1946. 

Office of Military Government in Germany. Monthly Report of the Military Governor, 
Military Government of Germany, U.S. Zone, 1-31 April 1947. No. 22. Berlin, 1947. 
40 p. litho. 

Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.). Title I, “General Provisions,” 
Military Government Regulations. Berlin (Change 1, Superseding Title 1), April 25, 
1947. 27 p. processed. 

Office of Military Government of Austria. Military Government of Austria. Report 
of the United States High Commission, No. 18. Vienna [?}], April 1947. 213 p. 

United States. Department of State. “U.S. Interpretation of Terms of Moscow Agree- 
ment in Korea. Note from Secretary of State to Soviet Minister for Foreign Affairs.’’ 
Department of State, Bulletin, May 11, 1947 (Vol. 16, No. 410), p. 947. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Australia. Department of External Affairs. ‘Allied Control of Germany.” Current 
Notes on International Affairs, December 1946 (Vol. 17, No. 12), p. 747-759. 
Glickman, David L. The Big Four in Germany. The Treatment of Germany as an Eco- 
nomic Unit. Washington, National Planning Association (Planning Pamphlets No. 
54-55), 1947. 79 p. 50¢. 
A synopsis of basic agreements outlining occupation policy and an examination of 
similarities and differences in the approaches and objectives of the occupying 
powers. 
Kelber, Madga. ‘‘Germany — British Zone.”’ World Affairs, April 1947 (Vol. 1 [New 
series], No. 2), p. 155-162. 
Pollock, J. K. and Meisel, James H. Germany Under Occupation. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
George Wahr Publishing Co., 1947. 328 p. 
A collection of descriptive material, documents and explanatory notes on govern- 
mental developments in Germany since the war. 
“The U.S.-Soviet Joint Commission in Korea.”” World Today, June 1947 (Vol. 3, 
No. 6), p. 246-247. 


Political and Legal Organizations 


CouNCcIL OF ForEIGN MINISTERS 


DocuMENTS 


“Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, March 10—April 24, 1947. 
Address by the Secretary of State.’”’ Department of State, Bulletin, May 11, 1947 
(Vol. 16, No. 410), p. 919. Also printed as Department of State Publication 2822, 
Conference Series 98. 18 p. 10¢. 

Text of address broadcast over national radio networks, April 28, 1947, on the 
Secretary’s return from Moscow. 

“Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers: Discussion of German and 
Austrian Draft Treaties. Statements by the Secretary of State.’’ Department of 
State, Bulletin, May 4, 1947 (Vol. 16, No. 409), p. 793-794. 

United States. Department of State. Making the Peace Treaties, 1941-1947. Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 2774, European 
Series 24), 1947. 150 p. 50¢. 

The story of the evolution of the guiding principles of peace-making since January 
1941. The appendices include statements of American policy, some of which have 
not been previously released. 
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Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Hadsel, Winifred N. ‘The Five Axis Satellite Peace Treaties.”’ Foreign Policy Reports, 
April 15, 1947 (Vol. 23, No. 3), p. 22-31. 25¢. 

“The Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Paris.” New Times, July 4, 1947 (No. 27), p, 
1-3. 


Far EasteERN COMMISSION 


Australia. Department of External Affairs. “The Far Eastern Commission and the 
Allied Council for Japan.” Current Notes on International Affairs, October 1946 
(Vol. 17, No. 10), p. 595-609. 

Far Eastern Commission. Basic Post-Surrender Policy for Japan. Washington, FEC 
Press Release No. 34, July 10, 1947. 8 p. processed. 

Far Eastern Commission. Report by the Secretary-General on the Activities of the Com- 
mission (February 26, 1946—July 10, 1947). Washington, FEC Press Release No. 35, 
July 17, 1947. 24 p., 45 appendices. mimeo. 


Unitep Nations WAR CRIMES COMMISSION 


Schick, F. B. “War Criminals and the Law of the United Nations.” University of 
Toronto Law Journal, 1947 (Vol. 7, No. 1), p. 27-67. 

“The United Nations War Crimes Commission.” International Law Quarterly, Spring 
1947 (Vol. 1, No. 1), p. 42-44. 


Relief and Rehabilitation Organizations 
DocuMENTS , 


European Central Inland Transport Organization. The Transport Situation in Europe, 
No. 19. Paris, European Central Inland Transport Organization, April 1947. 66 p. 
5s. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Report of the Director- 
General to the Council for the Period 1 October 1946 to 31 December 1946. Washington, 
Document DGR-11, January 15, 1947. 135 p. 

. Resolutions on Policy. Sizth Session of the Council. Washington, December 
1946. 13 p. mimeo. 

United States. Congress. House of Representatives. Tenth Report to Congress on Opera- 
tions of UNRRA. Message from the President of the United States Transmitting the 
Tenth Quarterly Report Covering the Operations of UNRRA, May 16, 1947.... 
Washington, Government Printing Office (House Doc. No. 254, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess.), 1947. 41 p. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Hutcheson, Harold N. “International Agencies for European Reconstruction.” Foreign 
Policy Reports, July 15, 1927 (Vol. 23, No. 9). 


VI. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


Bank for International Settlements. Seventeenth Annual Report, 1st April 1946-31st 
March 1947. Basle, July 1947. 180 p. 
Includes discussion of possibility of future cooperation with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 





INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 


Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees. American Resident Representative. 
Memorandum No. 22. Washington, June 30, 1947. 6 p. mimeo. 
A brief outline history of the Intergovernmental Committee. 
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____.. Minutes of the Seventh Plenary Session. n. p. Documents iC/PL.VII/M. 1-4, 
1947. mimeo. In four parts. 

_____. Report of the Director to the Sixth Plenary Session. London, 1946. 15 p. 

____.. Statement by the Director to the Seventh Plenary Session, May 30, 1947. n. p., 
1947. 16 p. mimeo. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


DocUMENTS 
International Wheat Conference. International Wheat Agreement. London, Document 
IWC/CONF/GEN /29, April 23, 1947. 20 p. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Cale, Edward G. “International Wheat Council.’”” Department of State, Bulletin, 
June 1, 1947 (Vol. 16, No. 413), p. 1053-1056. 
Report on the International Wheat Conference, London, March 18-A;»ril 23, 1947. 
Petrov, N. “The 1947 Wheat Conference in London.” Central European Observer, May 
16, 1947 (Vol. 24, No. 9), p. 132-133. 


PERMANENT CouRT OF ARBITRATION 


Bureau International de la Cour Permanente d’ Arbitrage. Rapport du Conseil Admin- 
istratif de la Cour Permanente d’ Arbitrage sur les travaux de la Cour, sur le fonctionne- 
ment des services administratifs et sur les despenses de l’ exercise 1946. La Haye, 1947. 


30 p. 
PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Glichitch, Stévan. La Jurisdiction Obligatoire de la Cour Permanente de Justice Inter- 
nationale. Paris, Jouve et Cie., 1940. 184 p. 


VII. GENERAL WORKS ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Acuerdos Internationales. Buenos Aires, Instituto Argentino de Derecho Internacional, 
1945. 283 p. Pesos 5. 

The Spanish texts of the Bretton Woods Agreements, the Chicago Agreement on 
Civil Aviation and the Act of Chapultepec and of the United Nations Charter. 

Alacala-Zamora y Torres, Niceto. Paz mundial y organizacién internacional. Buenos 
Aires, Rustica, 1946. 

Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. Pour l’organisation du monde. Textes et 
documents, Paris, Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, 1946. 172 p. 

Guggenheim, Paul. L’organization de la Société Internationale. Neuchatel, Baconniére, 
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